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BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX. 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS.  TO  AID  THE  STUDENT. 
SCHOLAR.  CLEHOyidAN,  LAWYER  HHY- 
81CIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  TEACH¬ 
ER.  AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF 
BOOKS. 

Send  for  Deeerlptioe  OtrcUlarg. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Delightful  Reading 

Holds  your  book  and  dictionary  in 
Inst  tbs  right  pisce  and  snale.  Can 
look  up  words  without  nttinK  up,  or 
putting  down  your  book.  Racks  ft>r 
other  books.  Place  for  lamp;  writing 
table,  too.  A  restful,  helpful  oom- 
mnion  for  home  or  office.  Best 
^i^^3^9Esti^Cbristmas  gift  for  young  or  old. 

y^^Thoiisandssold.  Catawaue  free.  Hold¬ 
ers  for  Century,  IfebsterX  and  Standard  dictionaries. 
BOIXOWAT  BEADIHe  STAXD,  Cayahaga  MU,  Okie. 


The  History  and  Literature  of  Israel. 

NOW  READY. 

History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments 

By  James  Frederick  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  University 
Collie,  Toronto.  In  two  volEmes. 

Volume  I.,  to  the  Downfall  of  Samaria. 

8to,  cloth,  BS.OO  net. 

’*  ...  Its  aim  is  to  help  those  into  whose  bands  it 
mav  fall  to  apprehend  in  its  tme  relations  the  history  of 
that  ancient  people  (the  Semites),  tbrongli  whom  the 
world  hM  gained  most  of  its  nentace  of  moral  and  spii  l*- 
ual  light  and  power.  .  .  .Atifiior’a  Preface. 

“A  geuetal  view  of  the  Semitic  race  as  a  who’e  reveals 
as  notuing  el^e  could,  the  unique  vocation  of  Isrsel. 
Seen  in  a  true  perspective,  toe  Hebiews  become  more 
real,  more  human,  mo  e  iuterestiug,  and  tbelr  history 
becomes  mot  eetoically  helpful.  .  .  Dr.  M<  Curdy  aims 
to  present  in  its  true  telations  the  history  of  the  .lewiiih 
people,  iocludiug,  of  course,  tne  fortui  es  of  Israel  as 
the  dominant  theme.”— Philadelphia  Press. 

riacmillan  &  Company, 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TWO  TilVIELY  BOOKS. 

The  Ethics  of  Literary  Art. 

By  riaurice  Thompson. 

Cloth,  silt  edges,  gi.oo. 

“A  vigorous  ard  unanswerable  protest  against  the  de¬ 
moralizing  critical  theories  which  are  transforming  mod  - 
em  romance  into  a  schcol  tor  the  promotion  of  sensnsl- 
lty.”—N  T.  Independent. 

Wealth  and  Moral  Law. 

By  Pres.  E.  B.  Andrews,  LL.D. 

Cloth,  Si.oo;  paper,  50  cents. 

“A  first-rate  book.  Admirably  presents  the  resul's  of 
political  economy  in  a  tew  popular  lectures.”-  Vale 
Review.  _ 

Hartford  Seminary  Press, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Higher  Criticism 

of  the  Bible  Explained 

and  every  seeming  inaccuiacy  accounted  for  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  most  rt^d  critic  who  will  but  read  hon¬ 
estly  and  with  nnprejnaiced  mind. 

FREE  LITERATURE 

in  regard  to  the  above  sent  on  receipt  of  2c.  postage  by 

The  Swedenborg  Publishing  Association, 

Germantown,  Pa, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN  &CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Lucy  Larcom :  Life,  Letters  and  Diary. 
A  book  of  great  interest  about  one  of  the  noblest 
of  American  women,  by  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Addi 
SON.  With  a  Portrait.  16mo,  11.25. 

Master  and  Men  :  The  Sermon  on 
on  the  Mountain,  practiced  on  the  Plain.  A 
thoughtful  book,  contrasting  current  Christianitv 
with  that  of  Christ,  and  illustrating  the  Beati¬ 
tudes  by  the  lives  of  Mosea  Paul,  George  Fox, 
General  Gordon,  and  George  Macdonald.  By  Rw. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Wright,  author  of  “Ancient  Cities” 
and  “The  World  to  Come.”  16mo,  fl.25. 

Philip  and  his  Wife. 

A  strong  story  with  a  noble  purpose,  told  with 
great  power  and  grace,  by  Mrs.  DELAND,  author 
of  ‘John  Ward,  Preacher,”  “Sidney,”  “Mr.  Tom¬ 
my  Dove,”  etc.  16mo,  11.25. 

Timothy’s  Quest.  * 

A  fine  Holiday  Edition  of  one  of  Mrs.  WiOGiN's 
most  popular  stories.  Printed  from  new  plates, 
very  fully  and  artistically  illustrated  by  Oliver 
Herford,  and  attractively  bound.  Crown  8vo, 
fl.50. 

In  the  Dozy  Hours,  and  other  Papers. 
Another  hook  of  fresh,  original,  and  deli^tful 
Essays,  by  Agnes  Repplier,  author  of  “Books 
and  Men,”  “Points  of  View,”  “Essays  in  Idleness.” 
Each,  Ifimo,  $1.25. 

Thiee  Boys  on  an  Electrical  Boat. 

A  thoroughly  interesting  and  exciting  story  of 
the  adventures  of  three  boys,  who  saw  and  heard 
and  took  part  in  a  multitude  of  incidents,  and 
learned  a  great  deal,  practically,  of  the  wonders 
of  electricity.  By  John  Trowbridge,  Professor 
in  Harvard  University.  16mo,  $1.00. 

Sold  by  all  Bookseller*.  Sent,  postpaid,  hy 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston, 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  Ig,  16d4. 


In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  General  Assembly, 


Announces  the  Approaching  Completion  of 


The  New  Hymnal 

Published 


By  Authority  of  the  General  Assembly 


Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  America 


OF  this  work,  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly,  Rev.  David  R.  Breed.  D.  D.,  Chairman,  says,  in  its 
Report,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Assembly  (Minutes 
G.  A.,  1804,  page  8o): 


“  The  Board,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  former  Assemblies, 
is  still  laboriously  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  a  New  Hymnal.  The 
Committee,  after  diligent  investigation  and  some  inspection  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  actually  employed  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  is  satisfied  that 
the  work  is  progressing  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  and  with 
brilliant  promise.  The  active  agents  In  this  work  are  fully  equipped  for 
their  task  and  are  experts  in  the  subjects  of  hymnology.  They  have 
traversed  the  entire  field  with  minute  and  intelligent  care.  The  result 
will  probably  appear  and  the  Hymnal  be  published  within  the  next  year. 
The  fact  should  be  extensively  advertised  for  the  information  of  our 
congregations.” 


In  the  preparation  of  this  Hymnal,  old  hymns  and  tunes, 
rendered  sacred  by  the  precious  associations  of  long  use  by  the 
people  of  God,  are  happily  combined,  in  such  an  arrangement 
as  will  admit  of  alternative  use,  with  the  choicest  new  hymns 
and  the  best  modern  music,  such  as,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  have  been  found  helpful  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary 
and  expressive  of  true  devotional  feeling.  Original  tunes  of 
merit  will  add  a  fresh  element  of  value ;  and,  in  all  respects,  It  is 
believed  that  this  book  will  be  more  serviceable  and  more  desira¬ 
ble  than  any  like  publication  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  work  has  been  practically  finished,  excepting  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  material  for  the  press!  The  necessity  of  perfect 
accuracy  in  all  details  of  type-setting,  proof- reading,  electrotyp¬ 
ing,  etc.,  involves  slow  and  careful  work ;  but  all  possible  expe¬ 
dition  is  being  used  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  book  will,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  be  published  and  for  sale  during  the  year  1895.  It 
will  be  issued  in  various  sizes,  and  at  prices  whicli  should  in 
themselves  render  the  book  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  stated,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
diligently  endeavoring  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  great  Church 
of  which  it  is  the  agent  and  representative,  the  Board  feels  justi¬ 
fied  in  asking  that  all  of  our  churches  contemplating  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  hymn  and  tune-book  shall  defer  action  until  the 
proposed  Hymnal  be  issued. 

ROBERT  N.  WILLSON 

B.  R.  CRAVEN.  Secretary  President  of  the  B<wrd 

J.  R.  MILLER,  Editorial  Suporinteadeat 


October  18,  1864. 


THE  EVAMGEOST. 


‘Littell’s  Livinc  Age  •  •  *  U  In  Ks  202d  VoIubm, 

r  "  '  ^  *»<l  only  Improves  as  Its  years  In 

crease.  With  rare  skill  and  dls. 
crimination  It  culls  from  the  lor- 
eign  periodicals  the  liest  they  oflTer 
In  prose  and  poetry,  and  serves  up 
week  by  week  a  literary  repast 
suited  to  the  widest  variety  of 
tastes.  Its  fiction  is  always  first- 
class,  but  It  particularly  excels  In 
_  ^  finding  and  presenting  Interesting 

and  Instructive  essays  on  histori¬ 
cal,  biographical  and  scientific  subjects.”  - Acw  York 
Ckrislian  Intelligencer. 

Littell’s  Living  Age 

A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE 

giving  S2  numbers  of  sixty-fourpp.  each,  or  more  than 
Three  and  •  Qnarter  Thousand 
donble-column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly, 
forming  Four  Large  Volumea  filled  with  the  ripest 
thought  of 

THE  ABLEST  MINDS  OF  THE  ACE, 

and  presenting  a  mass  of  matter  Unequalled  in  Qual- 


In  convenient  form  a  compilation  of  the  world's  cholc 
est  literature.  Encyclopedic  in  Its  Scope,  Character, 
Comfirehenslveness  and  Completeness,  and  with  a 
freshness,  owing  to  its  frequent  Issue,  attempteil  by 
no  other  publication. 

OFFER  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

To  each  NEW  subscriber  NOW  remitting  $8  00,  for 
the  year  1896,  will  be  sent, 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE, 


The  thirteen  weekly  leiuee  of  THE  LIVING 
AGE,  (October,  November  and  December,) 
forming  an  octavo  volume  of  824  pegee, 
together  with  A  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION 
to  either  one  of  the  following  publications  i 


The  Cosmopolitan,  8.  8.  Times, 

Domesiie  Monthly,  Golden  Rnle, 
JMcClure’sMagaxIne  The  Pulpit, 

Midland  Monthly,  8pgfld.(Wkly)  Republican, 
The  Etude,  M.Y.(Wkly  MallA Express, 

Oodey’s  Magaxlne,  Boston  ( Wkly)  Transcript, 
American  Teacher,  N.  Y.  (Weekly)  Poet, 
or  a  6  mos.  subscription  to  8oribner’s  Magaalnc. 
The  Limto  Age  Is  published  weekly  at  48.00  a 

year.  _ 

Rates  for  clubbing  The  Lmso  Age  with  other  pe- 
riodleals  sent  on  application.  Sample  copies  15c.  ea. 

LITTELL  &  CO.,  3t  Bedford  St.,  Boston. 


120  Large  Half-Tone 

Pictures  of  Palestine 


\  Four  Important  New  Works 


The  Sherman  Letters 


With 
Portraits. 
8vo.  $3.00. 


Correspondence  between  General  and  Senator  Sherman 
from  1837  to  1891.  Edited  by  Rachel  Sherman 
Thorndike. 

“Impressive  and  charming  reading.  We  do  not  recall,  in  the  literature  of 
war  and  statesmanship,  any  correspondence  like  unto  this.  We  must  not 
only  call  the  correspoudence  unique  in  literature  :  it  is  also  a  correspondeuce 
beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  disinterested  aud  unebangiug  love.”— Acw  Ytyrk 
Times. 

“A  remarkable  correspondence  ...  of  great  hi.storicil  value.  We 
may  fairly  compare  the  value  of  these  papers  to  that  of  the  commentaries  on 
the  Roman  civil  war,  and  that  of  the  letters  and  other  material  left  by  some 
o'  the  chief  milita^  actors  in  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Long 
Parliament.” — M.  W.  Hazeltine,  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun. 


Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta 


Third  Edition 
Now  Ready. 
l2mo.  $1.50. 


By  George  Meredith. 

“  It  is  among  Mr.  Meredith’s  very  best  novels  ;  perhaps  it  is  destined  to  be 
the  most  popular  of  all.  The  author  has  a  story  to  tell,  and  tells  it  with  tbe 
novelist’s  skill  and  the  es.Mayist’s  wit  and  the  poet’s  beauty  of  style.  Never 
has  Mr.  Meredith’s  genius  been  more  evident  than  in  this  latest  novel.  It  is 
artistic,  dramatic,  (^solutely  original,  and  makes  an  inelfaceable  impression 
on  the  mind.’' — The  Literary  World. 


The  Pasquier  ITemoirs  < 

I  The  Revolution  —  The  Consulate — The  Empire.  Edited  # 
Vol.  III.  1  Ki7  TTfi<^  tv’ A  iTnTT.'fc'oirT-PAeniTTiro  Jn  ^  vols.  With  - 


Vol.  III. 
Now  Ready. 
Each  Vol., 
8vo.  $2.50. 


by  the  Duc  d’Audiffret-Pasquier. 
portraits. 


For  $1.00. 


The  "Half-tone  process"  has  revolutionized 
the  art  of  illustration.  A  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  so  perfect  as  scarcely  to  be  told 
from  the  original  is  made  at  a  cost  not  much 
greater  than  the  same  surface  of  type.  This 
enables  the  publisher  to  furnish  views  at 
a  price  which  astonishes  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  latest  achievements  in  the  typograph¬ 
ical  art. 

By  this  process  we  are  able  to  send  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  a  series  of  eight  port¬ 
folios,  containing  120  large  views  (6x8  1-2 
inches)  of  Palestine,  Historic  and  Modern,  for 
one  dollar,  or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  •  ne  cent 
each.  This  is  the  series  referred  to  in  our  Sun¬ 
day-School  Helps. 

No  such  gallery  of  views  as  this  has  ever,  to 
our  knowledge,  been  put  before  the  Christian 
public.  And  it  is  peculiarly  timely  now,  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday-School  Lessons  on 
the  Life  of  Christ. 

We  strongly  commend  these  pamphlets  to 
those  who  wish  to  gain  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
scenes  among  which  the  Saviour  lived  and  la¬ 
bored. 

The  1 20  large  views  are  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar,  by  addressing 
The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  Yorlc. 


**  “  The  author  brings  before  us,  and  illustrates  with  peculiar  clearness,  the 

8vo.  $2.50.  characteristics  of  an  extraordinary  time.  His  description  of  the  aristocratic 
life  of  old  France  is  very  attractive  and  deserves  attention  :  his  picture  of 
ibe  Kevoliiiion  and  its  terrible  scenes  is  true  and  life-like  ;  bis  portraits  of 
Napoleon  and  tbe  Bonaparte  family,  and  ef  most  of  the  leading  personages 

*  around  his  throne,  are  well  designed  and  for  the  most  part  correct.” — The 
Edinburgh  Review. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus 

By  James  Anthony  Froude. 

8vO.  $2.50.  ipjjg  Author,  in  concluding  his  work,  says  :  “  1  have  endeavored  to  put 

before  you  the  character  and  thought  of  an  extraordinary  man  at  the  most 
exciting  period  of  modern  historv.  It  is  a  period  of  which  the  story  is  still 

*  disfigured  by  passion  and  prejudice.  I  believe  you  will  best  see  wbat  it 
really  was  if  you  look  at  it  through  the  eyes  of  Erasmus.” 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


F.  B.  Meyer’s  New  Books 


Wm  A  Charming  Piece  of  Autobiography. 

Human  need  and  Sorrow. 

£cAo«s  from  ot/ far// Fastoratos.  With  Portrait.  12mo,  cloth,  .75. 

“  This  book  is  brief-  sixteen  short  chapters,  each  one  a  little  psalm  of  life.  Mr. 
Meyer  has  left  the  impress  of  his  strong  personality  on  the  hook.  It  is  full  of  his 
quiet  reveries,  his  ouireachiug  toward  God  and  toward  souls,  with  practical  sug- 
gesiioiis  as  to  city  missions,  and  relief  of  poverty  and  dlstrees.”— A.  T.  Ptermn,  D  li. 

Prayers  for  Heart  and  Home. 

Morning  and  ironing  Devotions  for  a  Month.  8ro,  doth,  limp.  .75. 

Many  thousands  of  Mr.  Meyer’s  admirers  will  welcome  this  aid  to  Private  and  Family  Devotion. 


Calvary  to  Pentecost.  Joshua  and  the  Land  of  Promise. 

18mo,  cloth,  .50.  Whitt  cloth,  alluer  top,  .50.  1 2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

“Well  adapted  to  inspire  the  purpose  of  holy  living.”-  “Meyer  is  at  once  clear  and  Incisive.  He  knows  how 
Central  Pretbytorian.  b)  put  things.”  Zion's  Herald. 

Uniform  wUh  the  above  in  The  Christian  Life  Series:  Uniform  with  the  above  in  Old  Testament  Heroes: 

Key  Words  to  the  inner  Life.  »*«»««•.  ‘he  Servant  of  God. 

The  Future  Tenses  of  the  Bleeeed  Ufe.  Joeeph;  Beloved- Hated-Exalted. 

The  Present  Teneee  of  the  Blessed  LMe.  Israel :  A  Prince  with  God. 

The  Shepherd  Psalm.  Abraham ;  or.  The  Obedience  of  Faith. 

Christian  Living.  •  Elijah  and  the  Secret  of  His  Power. 

The  Way  Into  the  Holiest.  An  Exposition  of  Hebrews. 

“Combine  devout  insight  into  the  rich  resources  of  the  Word  of  God,  with  skill  in  adapting  it  to  the  scriptnra 
needs  of  his  readers.”— S.  8-  Times. 

Uniform  with  the  atone  in  The  Expository  Series:  Each  lamo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Life  and  Light  of  Men.  Exposition  of  John  l.-XU.  Tried  by  Fire.  Exposition  of  First  Peter, 

Kor  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  PublisherA, 

New  York;  iia  Filth  Avenue.  Chiengo:  148  a  igo  Manisou  Street.  Toronto:  140  A  14a  Yonge  Street. 


An  Exposition  of  Hebrews. 
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“The  Symphony” 

(SELF-PLAYING.) 

- # - 

WHAT  IT  IS. 

1.  Is  it  a  mechanical  instrument? 

Yes;  because,  no  matter  how  difficult  the  music,  it  may  be  played  without  the  performer  even  touching  the  ^keys, 
with  a  precision  unsurpassed  by  the  most  expert  musician. 

2.  Is  it  a  mechanical  instrument  only? 

Certainly  not.  It  has  the  regular  Key-board,  Blow-pedals,  Stops,  and  the  same  number  of  Reeds  to  be  found  in  the 
largest  and  most  elaborate  of  organs ;  and  it  can  be  used  as  a  regular  organ  by  use  of  Key-board,  operating  upon  every  set 
of  reeds  contained  in  the  instrument. 

3.  Is  there  any  crank  attachment? 

No.  The  BloW'peMs  alone  supply  the  wind  for  the  bellows,  and  also  the  motor,  or  wind-engine,  that  operates  the 
music  sheet. 

4.  Is  the  automatic  music  difficult  to  adjust? 

No.  It  requires  no  more  effort  to  place  that  than  it  would  to  arrange  the  regular  music  for  an  ordinary  organ ;  and, 
when  played  through,  by  drawing  a  stop,  the  music  is  reversed,  ready  to  play  a  second  time  if  desired. 

5.  But  how  do  you  govern  the  time  of  the  automatic  part  of  the  instrument? 

Simply  by  a  stop,  which  governs  the  speed,  that  is  so  sensitive  that  the  least  movement  will  accelerate  or  retard  at  any 
point  wished,  enabling  the  performer  to  give  just  the  expression  desired. 

6.  How  do  you  compare  the  power,  expression  and  effects  to  be  produced  on  the  automatic  attachment  with  those  of  the 
regular  organ? 

The  power  is  freater,  the  expression  much  finer,  and  the  effects  more  beantifni  in  the  Symphony,  as  the  music  is  so  arranged 
that  notes  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  Key-board,  as  well  as  the  centre,  can  be  played  at  the  same  time,  a  feat  impossible  for 
the  fingers  of  one  person. 

7.  For  what  are  they  designed  beyond  home  use? 

For  Schools  they  are  invaluable  where  music  is  used;  for  Chapels  and  small  Churches,  where  often,  both  at  service 
and  Sunday-school,  the  want  of  appropriate  music  is  greatly  felt,  simply  because  the  organist  happens  to  be  absent ;  and 
for  Lodge  Rooms,  where  the  ritual  work  is  often  very  meagre  because  no  one  is  competent  to  use  the  regular  organ. 

8.  How  has  it  been  possible  to  overcome  the  usual  “machine  sound”  of  an  automatic  instrument  and  produce  the  same 
purity  of  tone  as  when  played  by  a  .skilled  musician  ? 

By  years  of  experience,  skill,  and  above  all,  by  patient,  continued  and  costly  experiments. 

9.  Do  the  keys  operate  when  the  automatic  part  of  the  instrument  is  performing? 

No!  It  is  all  done  by  internal  mechanism  or  “ paeiimatics ” — one  for  every  key — so  arranged  that  they  operate  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Key-board. 

10.  How  large  are  the  spools  containing  the  music  sheet? 

About  12  inches  long  and  from  i  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  selections  consume  15  minutes’  time  constant 
playing. 

1 1.  Does  it  take  as  long  to  return  the  music  in  order  to  play  it  again  if  required? 

No!  The  longest  selections  can  be  returned  upon  their  original  roll  in  less  than  a  moment’s  time,  ready  to  play  through 
again,  which  may  be  repeated  thousands  of  times  if  necessary. 

12.  Is  it  a  delicate  and  complicated  affair  easy  to  get  out  of  order? 

No!  We  guarantee  them  the  same  as  all  organs  manufactured  by  us.  They  have  been  tested  for  several  years.  We 
have  tried  the  experimenting  for  you  and  they  are  no  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than  the  ordinary  organ,  and  require 
less  trouble  to  keep  in  order  than  a  piano. 

13.  Do  the  regular  music  dealers  sell  them? 

Yes!  We  have  agencies  in  every  State,  besides  many  in  foreign  countries,  who  cannot  express  in  words  their 
admiration  for  them. 

14.  Do  all  music  dealers  have  them  in  their  stores  or  the  right  to  sell  them? 

By  no  means!  We  can  have  but  one  agent  to  a  locality,  from  whom  you  can  purchase  as  low  as  from  the  factory  direct. 
If  you  should  apply  to  any  dealer  who  does  not  have  the  agency,  he  will  undoubtedly  try  to  sell  you  something  else.  In 
such  a  case  do  not  be  misled ;  write  to  us  and  we  will  send  the  proper  representative  to  you,  or  give  you  prices  direct  from 
the  home  office. 

15.  Are  the  music  rolls  expensive  ? 

No!  They  cost  about  the  same  as  the  selection  when  arranged  for  the  Piano  or  Orchestra  score. 

FINALLY. 

It  plays  the  sweetest  music,  the  most  famous  compositions  and  is  a  great  pleasure  within  the  grasp  of  all,  without  any  pro¥ious  musical 
education.  Thus  a  child  or  an  adult,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  theory  of  music,  can  render  the  most  difficult  selection  to  the  delight  of 
every  hearer. 

For  further  Particulare  and  llluatrated  Pamphlet,  Address 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  ORGAN  CO., 

rieriden,  Connecticut, 
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Macmillan  &  Go’s 

New  and  Recent  Books. 


The  Prize  100  Sunday-School  Books 

THE  ETAHGELISrS  LIST. 

For  prices  and  full  Information  address 

THE  EVANQEUST.  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
Adam’s  Daughters. 

After  Years.  1 

All  Around  Boy.  An 
Vlone  in  London. 

Among  the  Holy  Hills. 

Aunt  Jane’s  Hero. 

Ben  Hur. 

Bede’s  Charity. 

Bek’s  First  Corner. 

Black  Beauty. 

Bird’s  Christmas  Carol. 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds.  A 
Bessie  at  the  Seaside. 

Bessie  in  the  City. 

Bessie  and  Her  i^iends. 

Bessie  Among  the  Mountains. 

Bessie  at  School. 

Bessie  on  Her  Travels. 

Christie’s  Old  Organ. 

Chrissy’s  Endeavor. 

Captain  January. 

Culm  Rock. 

Cruise  of  the  Mystery.  The 
Christie’s  Home  Making. 

Christie’s  Next  Things. 

Chautauqua  Girls  at  Home. 

Concordance  of  the  Bihle. 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevelyan. 

Donald  and  Dorothy. 

Dritting  and  Steering. 

Ester  Reid. 

Ester  Reid  Yet  Speaking. 

Eight  Cousins. 

Eaith  Gartney’s  Girlhood. 

Four  Girls  at  Chautauqua. 

Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew. 

Five  Little  Peppers,  Midway. 

Five  Little  Peppers,  Grown  Up. 

Flower  of  the  Family.  The 
From  Egypt  to  Japan. 

Foreign  Missions  After  a  Century. 

Fishin’  Jimmy. 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

Helps  to  Bible  Study. 

Hans  Brinker. 

Home  at  Greylock. 

Happy  Dodd. 

Her  Associate  Members. 

Interwoven  Gospel. 

In  His  Name. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 

Julia  Reid. 

Jo’s  Boys. 

Jan  of  the  Windmill. 

Jessica’s  First  Prayer. 

Judge  Burnham’s  Daughters. 

■Tackan^es. 

King’s  Daughter.  The 
Life  of  Christ. 

Life  of  Mackay  of  Uganda. 

Life  of  David  Livingston. 

Life  of  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima. 

Little  Women. 

Little  Men. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

Miss  Toosey’s  Mission. 

Ministering  Children. 

Mrs.  Solomon  Smith’s  Looking  On. 

Noble  Life. 

New  England  Girlhood.  A 
Old  Fashioned  Girl.  An 
Poor  Boys  who  Became  Famous. 

Prince  of  the  House  of  David. 

Pocket  Measure.  The 
Polly  Oliver’s  Problem. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Queechy. 

Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Rose  in  Bloom. 

Rose  and  Thom. 

Ruth  Erskine’s  Crosses. 

Sara  Jane. 

Story  of  Patsey.  The 

Story  of  John  G.  Paton,  Told  for  Young  Folks. 
Story  of  a  Short  Life.  The 
.Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite’s  Life.  A 
•Stepping  Heavenward. 

Schonberg  Cotta  Family. 

Ten  Times  One  is  Ten. 

Timothy’s  Quest. 

Three  People. 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford. 

Tip  Lewis  and  His  Lamp. 

Under  the  Lilacs. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

Wise  and  Otherwise. 

We  Girls. 

Wide,  Wide  World.  The 


THisTr-rixar  tho  usAirjt  iro  w  nxAXT. 

The  Phillips  Brooks  Year  Book. 

A  new  edition  of  this  favorite  book  is  now  ready. 
16mo,  white  cloth,  gl.26;  ISmo,  flexible  calf,  tS.50. 
“To  those  who  have  knowo  Bishop  Brooks  In  the  past 
and  looked  to  him  for  guidance  In  the  upward  way, 
these  dally  thoughts  from  him  come  with  the  added  joy 
of  memories  which  are  very  precious.  In  the  old  days 
it  was  strength  to  be  with  him;  In  those  to  come  it  will 
be  strength  to  remember  him.” — Xxt/raet  from  Preface. 

Letters  of  Travel. 

By  Phillips  Brooks. 

Written  to  his  family.  Thirteenth  thousand  now 
ready.  Large  12mo,  cloth,  tS.OO;  white  and  gold, 
IS.60. 

“They  abound  in  everything  which  can  make  such  a 

Stiation  attractive — pleasing  scenes  and  incident, 
company,  a  light,  dignified  and  vlvacionsatyle.  and 
.long,  personal  charm  of  a  very  unusual  man  driv¬ 
ing  the  quill.”— TTie  Independent. 

MEADT  VCTOBES  »7th. 

Essays  and  Addresses. 

aeueious,  uterary  and  rocial. 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  Brooks. 

I..arge  12mo,  cloth,  18.00;  white  and  gold,  t8.S0. 

Margaret  Arnold’s  Christmas, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  Mary  D.  Brine. 

Illustrated  by  Gordon,  Hooper,  etc.  18mo,  gilt,  98.00. 
Mrs.  Brine’s  first  volume  of  adult  stories  in  prose. 

IN  PRESS,  FOB  BABZr  PVBZICAIION. 

Herald  Sermons. 

By  Rev.  George  H.  Hepworth. 

Short  sermons  reprinted  from  the  New  York  Herald. 
18mo,  cloth,  with  portrait,  91.00. 

Sent  by  maU,  poetpaid.  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 

SI  West  23d  Street, 


WKDOmG 

INVIXAXIONS, 

CORRECrr  IN  STTleB. 


DBIUPSKT  & 

CARROIXp 

Art  Stationersy 

UNION  SQUARB, 
NBW  YORK. 

Cheapest  Bookstore 


xsor  Tum  "wozusX>. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

it  a  Breat  BeMim  Him  Pitilien’  Frte 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  yon  may  deette, 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPECML  TEEMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH  CATAIAHIUE  FSBB. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chsmben  Street, 

8d  door  West  of  City  HaU  Park.  NBW  XOBK. 


NOW  READY: 


Bampton  Lectures  for  1894. 


Personality,  Divine  and  Human. 

Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  18M.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Ilmnoworth.  Crown  8vo. 


BY  PROFESSOR  MeCURDY. 


History,  Prophecy,  and  the 
Monuments. 


By  Jahks  Frbdkrick  McCurdt,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  University  College,  Toronto. 
I,  to  tbe  Downfall  of  Samaria.  8vo,  cloth,  ^  00.  net. 
”lt  is  especially  intended  for  students  of  the  Bible,  and 
it  puts  at  tnelr  command  an  immense  amount  of  special 
research."— r?i«  Evanyeliet. 


NOW  READY:  Vol.  I. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK. 

The  Use  of  Life. 


By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P..  F.R. 
S.,  D.C.L..  LL.D.,  author  of  “Tbe  Beauties  of  Nature,” 
“The  Pleasures  of  Life,”  etc.,  etc.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
uniform  with  “  Che  Romance  of  the  Insect  World,” 
“The  Pleasures  of  Life.”  etc,  $1 .26. 

JUST  PUBLISHED: 

WILLIAM  WINTER'S  NEW  B<X)K. 

Life  and  Art  of  Joseph  Jefferson. 

Together  with  some  Acconut  of  bis  Ancestry  and  of  tbe 
Jefferson  Family  of  Actors.  By  Wiluiam  Wintbr, 
author  of  “The  Life  and  Art  of  Edwin  Booth,” 
“Shakespeare’s  England,”  “Shadows  of  the  Stage,” 
etc.  With  16  Illustrations,  including  his  Latest  Pho¬ 
tographs,  also  several  Portraits  in  Character.  Among 
tbe  minor  illustratioos  are  Views  of  Old  Plymouth 
Theatre,  Park  Street.  1880.  etc.,  etc. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Price,  $2.25. 

Also  an  edition  printed  throughout  on  English  hand¬ 
made  plate  paper.  Limited  to  200  copies.  Price,  in  box 

$6.00,  net.  * 

BY  MR.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

Love  in  Idieness. 

A  TALE  OF  BAB  HARBOUR. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of  “Katherine  Lau¬ 
derdale,”  “Saraclnesca.”  “A  Roman  Singer,”  etc. 
With  Illustrations  reproduced  from  drawings  and 
photographs,  in  one  volume,  crown,  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  uniform  with  tho  well-known  “Cranford 
Series.”  Price,  $2.00. 

A'EIT  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "A  VILLAGE 


The  Vagabonds. 


By  Margaret  L.  Woods,  author  of  “A  Village  Tragedy,” 
“Lyrics  and  Ballads,”  “Esther  Vanhomrigh.” 
Crown  8 vo,  uniform  with  “The  Raiders”  and  “The 
Sticklt  Minister,”  $1.50. 

MRS  MOLESWORTH  8  NEW  STORY  FOR 
CHILDREN. 


My  New  Home.  * 

A  New  Story  for  Children  by  Mrs.  Molbsworth.  author 
of  ’’The  Cuckoo  Clock."  “The  Rectory  Children,” etc. 
With  Illustrations  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke.  12mo, 
cloth,  uniform  with  the  New  Edition  of  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth’s  stories.  Price.  $1 00. 

OCTOBER  NUMBER  READY. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  New  and  Current  Publi¬ 
cations.  Price.  5  cents  each  number;  subecription, 
50  cents  a  year. 

The  current  number  contains  some  Reminiscences  of 
the  late  Walter  Pater,  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Tichener,  Cornell 
University. 

Macmlllao  &  Co., 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TRANSLATION  OF  PROF.  ERMAN8  INPORTANT 
WORK. 

Life  in  Ancient  Egypt. 

Described  by  Adolf  Erman.  Translated  by  H.  M.  Tir- 
ARD.  With  400  Illustrations  and  12  Plates.  Super 
royal  8vo,  $6.00. 


Greek  History 

From  its  Origin  to  the  Destruction  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Creek  People.  By  Adolf  Holm.  Autimrized 
Translation.  In  4  vols.  Vol.  I.  To  tbe  end  of  the 
Sixth  Century,  B.C.  Extra  Crown,  8vo. 
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Important  New  and  Forthcoming  Books. 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth.  .  Bible  Studies  for  Young  People. 

By  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.50.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D.,  the  Rev. 

Trilby.  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D., 

A  Novel.  By  George  Du  Maurier,  Author  of  “Peter  and  Others.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 

Ibbetson.”  With  120  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Post  $1.00. 

8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i.75*  (76th  thcmsand  in  Press.)  Portraits  in  Plaster. 

Vignettes  of  Manhattan.  From  the  Collection  of  Laurence  Hutton.  With  72  II- 

By  Brander  Matthews,  Author  of  “The  Story  of  a  Sto-  lustrations.  Large  paper,  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Un- 

ry,”  “Studies  of  the  Stage,"  etc.  Illustrated.  Post  cut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $6.00.  (Beady  October  19.) 

8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50.  Highland  CoUSins. 

In  Old  New  York.  A  Novel.  By  William  Black,  author  of  “The  Hand- 

By  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  Author  of  “The  Aztec  Treasure-  some  Humes,"  “A  Princess  of  Thule,”  etc.  Illustrated. 

House,”  “The  Uncle  of  an  Angel  ”  etc.  With  Ulus-  i2mo,  cloth.  Ornamental,  $1.75. 
trations  and  Maps.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.75.  Cloud  Mountain. 

A  History  of  English  Literature  A  Novel.  By  F'rederick  Thickstun  Clark.  Post  8vo, 

For  Secondary  Schools.  By  J.  Logie  Robertson,  First  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.00. 

English  Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies’  College.  Post  8vo,  \  Little  English  Gallery. 

Cloth.  (Ready  October  19.)  By  Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  With  Portrait.  In  “Harper’s 

Wimples  and  Crisping>PinS.  American  Essayists.”  i6mo.  Cloth,  Ornamental.  $1.00 

Studies  in  the  Coiffure  and  Ornaments  of  Women.  By  (Ready  October  19.) 

Theodore  Child,  Author  of  “Art  and  Criticism,”  etc.  The  Boy  Travellers  ifl  the  Levant. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a  Journey  through  Moroc- 

Edges  and  Gilt  Top.$2.cx5.  (Ready  October  19.)  CO,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  with  Visits  to 

Sir  Robert’s  Fortune.  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  and  the  Site  of  An- 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna-  cient  Troy.  By  Thomas  W.  Knox.  Profusely  Illustra- 

mental,  $1.50.  ted.  Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3.00. 

A  Scarlet  Poppy,  and  Other  Stories.  The  Water  Ghost,  and  Others. 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna-  By  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  Author  of  “Coffee  and  Rep- 
mental,  $1.25.  artee,”  etc.  Illustrated.  i6mo.  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25 

Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

The  abo¥e  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  on  receipt  of  price.  Harper’s  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Ten 
Cents  in  stomps. 


Wilbur  6.  Ketcham’s  Announcements 


inPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Sketch-Book. 


By  Washington  Ibving.  The  Van  Tassel  EditioiL  uniform  in  general  style 
with  the  Holiday  edition  of  “The  Alhambra.”  Two  volumes,  octavo, 
printed  from  new  type,  with  artistically  desimed  borders,  and  32  illustra¬ 
tions  firom  designs  tw  Rackham,  BarraudL  Church,  Rix,  and  Van  Deusen. 
Cloth  extra,  t6.M.  Three-quarter  levant,  $12.00. 

*  One  hundred  numbered  copies  will  be  printed  with  uroofs  of  the  plates 
on  Japan  paper.  Half  leather,  gilt  tops.  Roxburgh  style,  $15.00. 

The  Law  of  Service. 

A  Study  in  Christian  Altruism.  By  James  P.  KeLLET.  12mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

“  It  is  UDflinchiag  and  profoundly  earxest,  but  is  not  marred  by  extravaKances 
which  repel  the  fair-minded  reader.  It  is  a  most  admirable  treatment  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  and  sorely  needed  truth.  It  will  make  a  deep  impression  on  thinking  men 
and  women.  .  .  .  The  author  is  a  master  of  styie  who  finds  few  equals  among  re¬ 
cent  writers.”— Josiaft  Strong. 

Principles  of  Procedure 

In  Deliberative  Bodies.  By  Geobge  Gloveb  Cbockeb,  President  Massachu¬ 
setts  Senate  in  1883.  S^ond  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  16mo,  cloth 
extra,  75  cents. 

”  I  am  really  astonished  at  the  combined  completeness,  brevity,  and  perfection  of 
the  work.  It  is  all  there— a  telegraphic  statement  of  the  whole  science  and  system  of 
parliamentary  law.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  everybody.”— Henry  W.  Blair. 

The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire 

Before  A.  D.  170.  By  W.  M.  Rahsat,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen;  author  of  “The  Historical  Geography  of  Asia 
Minor,”  etc.,  etc.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  One  volume,  8vo,  $3.00. 

”It  is  a  book  of  exceptional  value.  Prof.  Ramsay  is  a  real  scholar,  and  of  the  very 
best  type  of  scholarship.  Not  only  is  he  perfectly  familiar  with  the  ordinary  classical 
literature  bearing  on  his  subject,  and  with  the  Christian  writings  of  the  period,  but 
also  with  coins,  monuments,  inscriptions,  etc.,  in  the  minutest  detail,  and  the  value 
of  these  sources  of  history  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  This  is  a  thoroughly  good 
book,  a  product  of  first  band  emd  a^r  curate  ecbolarship;  in  the  highest  degree  sugges¬ 
tive:  and  not  only  valuable  in  its  results,  but  an  admirable  example  of  the  true 
method  of  research.”— The  Churchman. 

dearly  Ready: 

The  Story  of  the  Civil  War. 

A  Cktncise  Account  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  of  America  between 
1861  and  1865.  By  John  Codman  Ropes,  author  of  “The  Army  under 
Pope,”  “The  First  Napoleon.”  To  be  complete  in  three  parts,  printed  in 
three  octavo  volumes,  with  comprehensive  maps  and  battle  plans.  Each 
part  will  be  complete  in  itself  and  will  be  sold  separately.  Part  I.  Nar¬ 
rative  of  Events  to  the  opening  of  the  Campaigns  of  1862,  with  5  maps,  8vo, 
$1.60. 

The  Southern  States 

And  the  American  Union.  Considered  in  their  relation  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Resulting  Union.  By  J.  L.  M.  Cubby. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

•*.2irotes  on  Neu)  Bookt^  quarterly  buUeffn,  proepeetuse*  of  Kniekerboeker  Nuggets, 
Heroes  and  Stories  of  the  Nation  Series,  sent  on  applieatton. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Present  Day  Preaching.  Being  ser- The  Pastor’s  Pocket  Manual  for  Fimer- 
mons  by  the  Rev.  Drs  T.  G.  Selby,  Hugh  als.  Edited  by  Joseph  Sandersoq,  D.D., 
Macmiflau.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  James  LL.D.  Introduction  by  Wm.  M.  Taylor. 
Stalket,  John  Hall.  Mark  Gny  Pearse,  D.U.,  LL.D.  Flexible  leather,  60 cis.  net. 
R.  F.  Horton,  W.  M.  Sinclair,  Joseph  Cndenominatiunal.  Containing  reliable 
Parker.  Joseph  Berry,  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  Scripture  selections,  services,  committals, 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


Dr.  William  Eliot  Qrifiis,  who  probably 
knows  Japan  as  well  as  any  American,  said 
tbe  other  evening  at  a  meeting  of  tbe  Congre¬ 
gational  Club,  that  Japan  was  the  adyance 
guard  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that,  whatever  may  be  tbe  rights 
of  the  question,  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
western  world  is  with  Japan,  except  so  far  gs 
political  interests  may  intervene.  We  want  to 
see  the  reign  of  progress  inaugurated  in  the 
Far  East,  we  want  to  see  the  Chinese  wall  of 
exclusion  come  down,  and  the  sunlight  of  to¬ 


day  allowed  to  shine  upon  that  great  nation 
which  has  in  it  so  many  elements  that  make 
for  good.  China  has  some  qualities  that  the 
world  needs ;  she  would  not  be  all  a  recipient 
and  in  no  wise  a  benefactor  if  she  would  but 
open  her  doors  to  foreign  influences,  and 
allow  herself  to  feel  the  touch  of  progess,  of 
improvement,  of  human  brotherhood.  But 
China,  as  she  now  is,  shut  away  from  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  tbe  nations,  is  like  a  limb  with  a 
tight  ligature  around  it — decay  and  death 
must  result,  and  though  no  life-giving  influ¬ 
ences  may  penetrate  it,  from  it  tbe  poison  of 
death  must  inevitably  steal  into  the  sound  and 
living  body.  We  wish  that  intervention  of 
friendly  powers  might  restore  peace  between 
the  two  nations;  but  not  at  the  expense  of  one 
forward  step  on  the  part  of  Japan,  nor  indeed 
of  Korea,  the  subject  of  dispute. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  one  so  well  qualifled 
to  judge  of  this  matter  as  the  Chinese  clergy¬ 
man  who  has  recently  come  to  this  country. 
The  Rev.  YungKwing  Yeu  is  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  China,  who  came  to  this 
country  forty  years  ago,  the  second  of  his  na¬ 
tion  to  seek  an  education  here.  He  is  a  man 
of  flne  abilities  and  large  candor,  with  more 
than  thirty  years’  experience  as  pastor.  He 
bad  left  China  before  the  war  broke  out, 
to  use  his  influence  in  England  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  opium  traffic,  and  is  now  pass¬ 
ing  through  this  country  on  his  way  home. 
Naturally  his  sympathies  are  with  his  own 
country.  He  lays  upon  Japan  all  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  tbe  war,  attributing  it  to  her  ag¬ 
gressiveness  in  forcing  upon  Korea  reforms 
for  which  she  was  not  prepared,  and  to  which 
China  objected,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare  bis  belief  that  the  war  will  prove  to 
China  a  blessing  in  disguise,  tending  to  make 
the  nation  ready  for  radical  reforms  and  sub¬ 
stantial  progress. 

The  prospect  of  peace  inaugurated  from 
without  appears  to  be  small.  Germany  de¬ 
clares  herself  to  be  without  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  the  Emperor’s  chivalrous  regard 
for  the  Czar  in  his  present  condition  strength¬ 
ens  his  reluctance  to  take  any  decisive  step. 
France  also  declares  that  the  independence  of 
Korea  does  not  concern  her.  At  tbe  present 
writing  all  the  continental  powers  seem  to 
look  coldly  upon  tbe  steps  taken  by  Oreat 
Britain  to  secure  joint  intervention.  Rumors 
that  China  has  herself  opened  peace  negotia¬ 


tions  are  afloat,  but  are  stoutly  contradicted ; 
and  meantime  the  progress  of  Japan  toward 
the  Chinese  outposts  appears  to  be  sure,  if  not 
swift.  The  Japanese  Parliament  has  been 
convoked  in  extra  session,  and  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  all  conflicting  parties  have  be¬ 
come  a  unit  on  the  subject  of  the  war. 

How  it  will  be  with  Russia  must,  of  course, 
depend  very  much  upon  tbe  health  of  th» 
Czar.  The  health  of  the  autocrat  of  the  Russiaa 
has  been  very  gravely  threatened  of  late,  and 
he  has  now  gone  to  Corfu  for  change  of  air 
and  treatment,  leaving  a  council  of  regency, 
composed  of  bis  three  sons,  to  act  in  his  ab¬ 
sence.  A  council  of  eminent  physicians  has 
been  convoked  to  meet  the  Czar  at  Corfu. 


The  most  interesting  event  of  tbe  week  on 
tbe  Continent  is  the  first  trial  of  universal 
suffrage  and  compulsory  voting  in  Belgium 
last  Sunday.  Naturally  the  scheme  did  not 
work  without  friction — men  unused  to  voting 
hardly  knew  how  to  manage  themselves  and 
their  newly  gained  powers.  In  many  cases 
the  voting  was  most  reluctantly  done,  as  is 
natural  enough  with  any  compulsory  act. 
How  compulsion  in  such  a  matter  will  work 
cannot  be  determined  by  a  single  experiment, 
nor  indeed  by  several,  though  we  who  are 
suffering  from  tbe  reluctance  or  indifference 
of  our  best  classes  with  regard  to  exercising 
the  franchise  may  be  pardoned  for  fancying 
that  a  certain  degree  of  compulsion  would  be 
a  blessing.  Singularly  enough,  so  far  as  is 
known  at  this  present  writing,  tbe  Liberal 
party  loses  heavily  by  universal  suffrage.  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  some  Socialistic  ad¬ 
vance  would  be  made,  but  the  country  was 
hardly  prepared  for  so  great  a  gain  in  the 
clerical  ranks.  In  the  Senatorial  contests  the 
Clericals  have  gained  ten  seats.  Though  they 
have  lost  ground  in  tbe  Chamber,  the  victory 
of  the  Church  party  is  marked— so  marked, 
indeed,  that  it  is  reported  that  the  Pope  is 
about  to  write  to  the  Archbishop  urging  the 
Catholics  to  be  moderate  in  their  victory.  In 
this  election  Leo  XIII.  takes  special  interest, 
as  he  was  formerly  Nuncio  in  Brussels. 

Our  Foreign  Board,  recognizing  the  natural 
anxiety  of  friends  of  our  missionaries  in 
China,  Korea,  and  Japan,  issues  a  circular  ex¬ 
pressing  the  belief  that,  owing  to  the  pre¬ 
cautions  which  have  been  taken  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  Western  powers,  including  the  United 
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States,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  no  loss  of 
life  or  serious  trouble  will  occur,  though  it  is 
possible  that  some  who  are  at  the  interior  sta¬ 
tions  may  find  it  prudent  to  withdraw  to 
treaty  ports,  especially  in  Korea  and  China. 
All  friends  of  missions,  we  are  confident,  will 
meet  the  following  resolution  recently  passed 
by  the  Board,  in  a  spirit  of  prayerful  coopera¬ 
tion  :  Resolved :  That  with  reference  to  the 
welfare  of  our  missionaries  and  of  the  native 
Christians  who  by  sympathy  with  them  are  at 
least  equally  in  danger,  the  present  crisis  may 
well  call  for  the  prayers  of  all  Christians,  that 
the  Spirit  of  Ood  who  moulds  the  minds  of 
men  will  guide  all  things  for  the  good  of  His 
Church  and  for  His  own  glory. 

It  takes  so  small  a  matter  to  kindle  a  great 
fire,  that  a  warning  given  by  the  Board,  with 
regard  to  our  missionaries  in  that  “debateable 
land”  in  the  far  East,  is  very  much  to  the 
point.  In  view  of  the  delicacy  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Board  suggests  that  there  is  need  of 
great  prudence  on  the  part  of  missionaries 
and  all  newspaper  correspondents  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  sentiment  which  may  seem  to  bear 
a  partisan  character  or  a  drift  of  national 
sympathy,  and  so  may  irritate  any  of  the 
parties  concerned.  An  anti  -  foreign  spirit 
might  easily  be  enkindled,  or  if  already  exist¬ 
ing,  might  be  increased.  In  this  matter  the 
safety  of  commercial,  as  well  as  religious  in¬ 
terests  is  concerned,  and  there  is  need  of  cau¬ 
tion  in  discussing  any  subject  growing  out  of 
the  present  war. 

Tbe  proposed  Constitutional  .Amendment 
with  regard  to  gambling  was  recently  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Quill  Club  under  unusually  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances.  Two  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  were  present 
and  spoke,  men  from  opposite  political  par¬ 
ties,  yet  in  subsiantial  agreement  as  to  the 
value  of  the  revision  as  a  whole  differing  only 
as  to  one  or  two  points.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Delaney  Nicoll,  who  represented  the 
minority  in  the  convention,  that  the  defeat  of 
the  revision  was  certain  because  of  tbe  article 
forbidding  lotteries,  pool  selling,  bookmaking, 
and  gambling  in  every  form.  The  number  of 
voters  given  to  these  practices,  with  the  money 
interests  involved,  which  would  be  made  I 
worthless  by  the  enforcement  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  will  be  almost  sure  to  defeat  it  unless 
the  moral  forces  in  the  community  are  aroused 
and  combined  to  pass  it. 

This  summons  of  a  well  known  politician  to 
the  better  voting  elements  in  the  State  ought 
to  be  heeded  and  responded  to  at  once. 
Doubtless  those  interested  in  opposing  the 
measure  are  already  rallying  in  secret  and 
preparing  to  cast  a  heavy  vote  against  the  re¬ 
vised  constitution  on  this  ground  alone. 
Every  friend  of  public  and  private  virtue 
should  rally  to  its  defense.  Every  pulpit 
should  give  instruction  as  to  the  matter  at 
stake,  and  call  upon  the  people  to  protect  the 
home  and  save  the  young  men  of  tbe  State 
from  the  ruinous  vice  of  gambling  in  all  its 
Dr.  Parkhurst  said  last  week 


gard  to  the  industrial  classes.  It  would  be  movements  more  or  less  in  touch  with  the 
strange,  indeed,  if  such  events  as  tbe  recent  Church,  like  the  Christian  Associations  and 
railroi^d  war,  with  the  utter  impotence  of  the  Endeavor  Societies,  have  developed  others  less 
government  investigation  to  throw  any  real  and  less  related  to  it,  like  the  King’s  Daugh- 
light  upon  either  the  ethics  or  the  practical  ters,  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
issues  of  the  question,  had  not  taught  Chris-  Unions,  and  so  on,  to  the  Neighborhood 
tian  people  that  the  true  remedy  for  social  dis-  Guilds  and  University  Settlements — all  worked 
turbances  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  if  not  by  Christian  people,  with  few  exceptions,  but 
sooner,  be  found  in  the  application  of  Chris  with  no  true  connection  with  the  churches, 
tianity  to  the  complex  problems  of  human  in-  Immensely  valuable  as  they  have  been,  espe- 
tercourse.  The  tokens  of  this  awakening  of  cially  in  tbe  weakening  of  denominational 
Christian  thought  are  everywhere.  One  of  walls  of  partition,  they  have  not  directly 
them  is  the  wide  interest  given  to  the  subject  served  tbe  Church,  and  have  had  compara- 
of  the  Institutional  Church.  The  Institutional  tively  little  infiuence  in  swelling  the  ranks  of 
Church  League  was  indeed  founded  last  church  members.  All  signs  now  point  to  a 
March,  before  the  industrial  outbreak  above  reform  in  this  particular,  and  the  promise  ap- 
referred  to  took  place,  and  more  immedi-  pears  to  be  most  hopeful. 

ately  as  the  result  of  the  economic  dis-  - 

tress  of  the  past  winter.  Its  platform,  as  an-  1“  many  respects  France  deals  with  the 
nounced  at  that  meeting,  aims  at  “the  devel-  labor  question  in  a  more  enlightened  spirit 
opment  of  a  certain  spirit,”  that  of  ministry,  than  our  own.  For  example,  the  French  Gov- 
ratber  than  at  the  cure  of  any  specific  evils,  ernment  has  recently  awarded  a  laree  gold 
But  there  is  no  place  for  argument  of  the  medal  to  the  foreman  in  a  harness  factory, 
proposition  that  the  development  of  the  spirit  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  served  the 
of  ministry  to  anything  like  the  degree  to  same  masters  for  thirty-three  years.  That  the 
which  our  Lord  impressed  it  upon  His  disci-  man  was  a  Jew  makes  the  act  all  the  more 
pies,  would  effectually  prevent  everything  in  impressive. 

the  nature  of  an  industrial  war.  ^  _ ^ _ _  . .  ,  „ 


A  second  manifestation  of  the  new  awaken¬ 
ing  to  Christian  duty,  and  one  more  directly 
aimed  at  the  end  spoken  of,  is  the  Christian 
Industrial  League,  lately  formed  in  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts.  Tbe  published  reasons 
for  forming  such  a  league  are  five:  Because 
multitudes  of  men  throughout  the  country 
who  are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  are  not 
disciples  of  our  Lord ;  because  .  .  .  working¬ 
men,  if  they  are  non-church  goers,  are  almost 
entirely  outside  the  ordinary  ministrations  of 
the  church ;  because  the  League  in  any 
church,  with  its  social  and  beneficiary  advan¬ 
tages,  meets  the  needs  of  these  men  better 
than  other  organizations  outside  of  the  Church 
which  so  many  of  them  join  for  these  advan- 
tagse,  and  gives  the  church  a  new  argument, 
showing  her  desire  to  benefit  the  working-men 
in  a  very  practical  way ;  because  working-men 
can  be  reached  by  the  personal  efforts  of 
Christian  men  who  work  next  to  them,  or  go 
back  and  forth  with  them  from  other  places  of 
business;  and  because  it  organizes  tbe  Chris 
tian  men  in  the  churches  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits,  and  shows  them  that  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  for 
tbe  solution  of  the  problem  of  reaching  tbe 
thousands  who,  engaged  with  them  in  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits,  are  out  of  the  Church  and  not 
disciples  of  our  Lord. 

These  Christian  men,  the  prospectus  goes  on 
to  say,  as  individuals  simply,  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
exert  a  positive,  aggressive  infiuence  for 
Christ.  As  members  of  the  Christian  Indus¬ 
trial  League,  they  will  feel  the  sympathy  and 
inspiration  of  a  powerful  organiztaion,  and  if 
properly  directed,  will  grow  in  Christian  life 
and  do  a  far-reaching  and  much-needed  work 
for  the  Church  and  the  nation. 

Suggestions  for  forming  local  leagues,  with 
draft  of  a  constitution,  are  furnished  by  tbe 
original  League  in  Springfield.  This  move¬ 
ment,  and  that  of  the  Institutional  Church, 
are  important  steps  in  the  direction  of  doing 
with  that  schism  between  the  Church 


protean  forms, 
that  if  he  must  choose  between  the  two,  he 
would  rather  that  a  young  man  should  drink 
than  gamble.  Now  is  the  time  to  smite  this 
many- headed  evil  with  a  guillotine  stroke. 
Tbe  time  is  short  in  which  to  rally  the  forces 
of  reform  to  the  duty  of  casting  an  over¬ 
whelmingly  decisive  vote,  the  opportunity  for 
which  will  not  recur  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Those  who  differ  as  to  the  articles  to 
be  submitted  separately,  should  yet  support 
the  revised  constitution  as  a  whole,  if  for 
nothing  else  than  to  give  the  gambling  busi¬ 
ness  a  mortal  blow. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  churches 
are  waking  up  to  a  new  sense  of  duty  with  re- 


away 

and  the  benevolences  of  Christian  people 
which  Dr.  Strong  forcibly  pointed  out  in  his 
work.  The  New  Era.  Religious  associations 
outside  of  the  Church  have  been  multiplying 
within  the  past  fifty  years,  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  being  long  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  earliest  among  them.  It 
has  seemed  impossible  for  the  churches,  with 
their  archaic  methods,  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  needs  of  the  modern  time,  and  so  from 
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PROFESSOR  SWING. 

“  His  cabined,  ctmfined  spirit  at  length  hath  ample 
breath,”  , 

In  love  that  knows  no  limit,  in  life  that  fears  no 
death. 

Full  well  attuned  his  nature  was  Angelic  Hosts  to 
meet; 

Far,  far  away  is  memory  now,  of  struggle  or  defeat. 

In  power  and  peace,  and  boundless  bliss,  his  soul  is 
soaring  on. 

His  fairest  vision  realized,  his  noblest  purpose  won. 

•  J.  S.  M. 

Chicago.  Oct.  7, 1894. 


THE  SIN  OF  DISCOVRAGEMEKT. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Ouyler. 

Is  discouragement  a  sin?  Yes,  when  it  ham¬ 
strings  a  Christian  and  gives  God  the  lie.  He 
has  never  promised  us  that  life  would  be  a 
smooth  sail  before  fair  winds,  or  that  we  shall 
get  to  heaven  before  our  time.  Quite  the 
opposite.  He  has  so  ordained  that  the  best 
things  shall  be  costly,  and  that  the  best  life 
shall  be  one  of  conflict,  oppositions,  trials,  and 
sharp  discipline.  The  promise  is  for  strength 
equal  to  the  day,  even  the  darkest  day. 

There  is  a  mighty  difference  between  being 
distressed  and  being  discouraged.  After  those 
border-ruffians,  the  Amalekites,  had  burned 
up  the  town  of  Ziklag — which  was  David’s 
private  property,  and  had  been  his  place  of 
residence — we  are  told  that  “David  was  great¬ 
ly  distressed,  but  he  encouraged  himself  in  the 
Lord,  his  God.  ”  He  asked  God  what  he 
should  do,  and  the  divine  answer  came 
promptly — “Pursue  them.”  He  musters  his 
gallant  six  hundred,  pushes  after  the  enemy, 
and  routs  them  and  recovers  all  the  plunder 
they  had  carried  off.  Disaster  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  him  :  it  drove  him  to  God.  He  may 
have  had  this  experience  in  his  mind  among 
others  when  he  afterwards  rang  out  this 
cheering  word,  “Be  of  good  courage  and  God 
shall  strengthen  thy  heart.” 

Our  Christian  lives  are  spent  in  continual 
conflicts  with  enemies  outside  and  in.  Our 
Ziklags  are  often  burned  out.  There  are  no 
end  of  “Amalekites,”  and  some  of  them  inside 
of  our  own  hearts.  Conversion  does  not  end 
the  battle  with  besetting  sins.  In  sight  of  my 
house  lives  a  church  member  who  inherited  an 
appetite  for  strong  drink,  and  the  sight  of  a 
decanter  or  the  open  door  of  a  dram-shop 
rouses  the  old  appetite.  Another  friend  of 
mine  has  a  constant  fight  with  an  unruly 
temper,  and  his  wife  with  a  rather  unruly 
tongue.  If  other  people  knew  what  a  tough 
time  that  couple  have  with  their  “Amale¬ 
kites,”  they  would  give  them  credit  for  a  great 
triumph  of  grace.  Pride  is  the  besetting  sin 

of  Brother  A - ,  and  covetousness  still  makes 

it  no  easy  thing  for  Brother  B - to  open  his 

purse  liberally  when  the  missionary  “offer¬ 
tory”  is  taken  up.  In  fact,  the  standing  order 
to  every  one  of  us  is,  “I  say  unto  you  all, 
Watch !  ”  and  another  order  is,  “  Keep  thy 
heart  with  all  diligence.”  Heart-keeping  is 
very  much  like  housekeeping.  There  must  be 
a  continual  sweeping  out  of  dirt  and  cleaning 
out  of  rubbish,  a  daily  washing  of  dishes,  and 
a  perpetual  battle  with  all  sorts  of  vermin. 
And  then,  too,  ever  and  anon  our  beloved 
Ziklags,  with  their  cherished  treasures,  are 
burned  down.  The  question,  then,  is.  Shall 
distress  drive  us  to  despair  and  thus  disgrace 
us?  or.  Shall  it  drive  us  to  God,  who  will  give 
us  the  victory? 

One  of  the  most  frequent  temptations  to  dis 
couragement  arises  from  the  apparent  failure 
of  our  best  efforts  and  undertakings.  How 
often  we  ministers  prepare  a  Gospel  message 
from  the  fountain  head  of  Scripture,  and  sea¬ 
son  the  sermon  with  prayer,  and  persuade 


ourselves  that  such  truths  must  convert  some 
sinners  and  must  conquer  some  hard  hearts. 
No  echo  seems  to  follow  our  strokes ;  no  re¬ 
sponse  IS  made  to  our  appeals ;  sermons  seem 
to  rebound  like  shot  flung  against  a  wall  of 
adamant.  Satan  whispers  in  our  ears  the 
taunt,  “Where  is  thy  God?”  The  demon  of 
discouragement  lays  his  icy  paw  on  us,  and 
sneers  in  onr  face,  “Didn’t  I  tell  you  so?” 
These  are  some  of  the  hardest  trials  that  a 
faithful  minister  or  a  devoted  Sunday-school 
teacher  has  to  face.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  discouragement  is  just  what  the  de¬ 
canter  is  to  the  inebriate,  or  what  the  card- 
table  is  to  a  gamster— it  is  an  assailing  sin. 
Under  such  assaults  we  must  encourage  our¬ 
selves  in  God,  as  David  did ;  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  was  His  message  we  were  uttering 
and  His  children  we  were  preaching  to,  and 
for  His  honor  and  glory.  We  were  using  His 
weapons,  and  He  is  responsible  for  results. 
All  that  you  and  I  are  responsible  for  is  doing 
our  duty.  Our’s  is  the  seeding  and  God  alone 
beholds  the  end  of  what  is  sown.  How  do  we 
know  how  much  good  we  accomplish  when  we 
do  any  good  thing  or  utter  any  truth  in  love? 
Eternity  will  be  full  of  surprises  to  us.  Wait 
and  see. 

One  of  the  worst  evils  wought  by  the  sin  of 
discouragement  is  that  we  are  tempted  to  stop 
when  we  ^pe  just  on  the  eve  of  realized  suc¬ 
cess,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  richest  bless¬ 
ings.  Up  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing 
ton  there  is — or  used  to  be— a  cairn  of  stones 
to  mark  the  spot  where  a  poor  girl  perished 
of  exposure  and  heart  failure  on  a  cold,  au¬ 
tumnal  night.  Her  father  and  she  had  rashly 
essayed  to  ascend  the  mountains  without  a 
guide,  had  become  lost,  and  had  sat  down  be 
wildered  in  the  chilling  darkness.  The  next 
naorning  the  distracted  father  discovered  that 
a  few  rods  more  would  have  brought  him  in 
sight  of  the  lights  from  the  windows  of  the 
“Tip-top  House”!  Here  is  a  bit  of  a  parable 
to  illustrate  how  those  who  are  doing,  not 
rash  things,  but  wise  things,  may  be  tempted 
to  lose  heart  and  relax  their  efforts  when  they 
are  almost  in  sight  of  success.  During  my 
first  ministry  in  the  little  church  at  Burling¬ 
ton  New  Jersey,  1  became  distressed  at  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  at  the  ap¬ 
parent  failure  of  my  efforts.  I  became  sin 
fully  discouraged,  and  began  to  think  of  flee 
ing  away  to  some  Tarshish  or  other.  God  was 
better  to  me  than  I  was  to  Him.  He  “headed 
me  off”  with  a  wonderful  outpouring  of  His 
Spirit  on  that  little  church  which  doubled  its 
members  and  taught  me  one  of  the  most 
blessed  lessons  I  have  ever  learned.  The 
darkest  hour  was  just  before  the  dawn.  I 
tremble  to  think  how  near  I  came  to  missing 
that  glorious  revival,  which  was  worth  more 
to  me  than  any  year  in  the  seminary. 

Noble  old  Dr.  Adoniram  Judson  preached  in 
Burmah  for  six  years  without  the  first  visible 
convert ;  then  came  a  great  harvest.  What  a 
heroic  story  Father  Baton  told  us  of  his  strug¬ 
gles  with  hordes  of  “Amalekites”  in  those  can¬ 
nibal  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  I  In  these 
days,  when  skepticisms  spread  their  malaria, 
and  worldliness  abounds  more  than  conver¬ 
sions  do.  ministers  and  God’s  people  in  our 
churches  amy  well  imitate  David  and  “encour¬ 
age  ourselves  in  the  Lord  God.  ”  If  we,  instead 
of  betaking  ourselves  to  all  manner  of  new  de¬ 
vices  in  our  churches,  go  straight  to  God  on 
our  knees  and  implore  the  “power  from  on 
high,”  we  shall  have  the  rich  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  we  are  working  on  God’s  lines, 
and  can  rightfully  claim  His  blessing.  Two- 
thirds  of  ail  the  failures  in  this  world  come 
from  the  want  of  courage.  In  the  next  world 
we  shall  probably  discover  that  discourage¬ 
ment  has  robbed  many  sinners  of  their  souls 
and  many  Christians  of  their  crowns. 


SYNOD’S  OPPORTUNITY. 

By  Xdward  Hunttlnc  Budd. 

Not  more  the  Synod  of  New  York  than  the 
whole  Church,  for  New  York  has  already 
proved,  by  two  successful  yearly  gatherings, 
that  a  Synodical  Missionary  Congress  awakens 
interests,  enkindles  enthusiasm,  imparts  in- 
truotion,  reenforces  our  Boards,  renews  loy¬ 
alty,  and  in  a  word,  promises  widespread  value 
to  the  Church  if  it  shall  become  general. 

The  watchword  of  the  hour  is,  “The  world 
for  Christ.”  Resolutions  by  conventions  will 
help,  but  they  will  not  accomplish  the  fact. 
An  optimistic  view  will  not  avail  unless  the 
Church  awakens  to  a  larger  life  of  prayer, 
faith,  activity,  generous,  proportionate  giving 
of  money  and  self.  But  these  conditions,  we 
believe,  are  obtaining.  Never  more  than  now 
have  Carey’s  words  so  tightly  gripped  the 
heart  of  the  Church. 

“  Expect  great  things  from  God.” 

”  Attempt  great  things  for  God." 

How  can  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  best 
endorse  this  maxim  and  use  her  present  or¬ 
ganized  forces  to  accomplish  larger  good? 
Some  have  questioned  Synod’s  place,  useful¬ 
ness.  and  raison  d'etre.  The  writer  believes 
Synod’s  place  and  work  to  be  necessary  and 
efficient,  but  how  give  far-reaching  signifi¬ 
cance  to  her  relation  to  missionary  activities? 
The  “Missionary  Congress”  in  part  solves  the 
problem.  Let  every  strong,  compact  Synod 
take  action  this  fall,  providing  for  similar 
gatherings  in  the  near  future.  When  each 
Synod  reports  through  its  “Committee  to  Ex¬ 
amine  and  Report  on  the  Minutes  of  the  As- 
sembiy,”  we  trust  they  will  not  overlook  the 
following  hearty  recommendation  given  on 
page  157 : 

Resolved:  First — That  this  General  Assembly 
heartily  approves  of  the  plan  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York,  for  holding  an  annual  Missionary 
Congress,  for  spreading  information  and  kind¬ 
ling  enthusiasm  in  the  great  causes  whose  in¬ 
terests  are  discussed  in  these  gatherings,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  wide-awake  business  men, 
and  we  commend  them  most  cordially  to  all 
who  can  avail  themselves  of  such  opportuai- 
ties. 

Resolved:  Second— That  in  view  of  the  unan¬ 
imous  testimony  of  those  who  attended  last 
year’s  Congress, to  its  deep  interest  and  marked 
success ;  and  in  view,  also,  of  the  testimony  of 
the  officers  of  our  ^ards,  and  to  the  great 
value  of  such  popular  gatherings,  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  similar  movements  inaugurated  in 
all  the  Synods  of  our  Church. 

To  this  the  Rev.  William  C.  Roberts,  one  of 
the  beloved  and  far-sighted  Secretaries  of  our 
Home  Board,  adds;  “We  hope  that  other  Sy¬ 
nods  will  imitate  the  example  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York.”  The  details  of  the  plan  for  inau¬ 
gurating  such  a  Congress  can  be  found  on  page 
17  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  New  York 
for  1891,  or  will  be  furnished  gladly  by  the 
writer  as  reprinted  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
year’s  Congress  held  in  Rochester.  They  may 
be  found  on  page  36  of  this  paper. 

Every  Synod  can  modify  to  suit  its  own  con¬ 
venience  and  needs.  One  thing  should  be 
clear,  that  there  will  be  no  additional  finan¬ 
cial  burden  placed  upon  the  Boards  of  the 
Church  because  other  Synods  adopt  them,  al¬ 
though  they  have  Iieartily  cooperated  in  giving 
the  whole  great  movement  a  start,  feeling,  as 
one  of  our  Home  Secretaries  expressed  it,  that 
“We  believe  the  funds  are  well  invested.  ”  May 
next  year  record  this  movement  taken  up  by 
many  of  our  Synods. 

Ai.qiOir,  N.  Y.,  Oct.,  12.  1894. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  issue  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  for  October  4th  was  exceptionally  good, 
or  whether  from  some  other  cause,  we  find 
our  stock  of  that  number  exhausted.  We 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  some  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  neither  fils  nor  send  away  their 
papers  will  do  us  the  favor  of  returning  to  us 
1  their  copy  of  that  date. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  18,  1894. 


ALASKA^  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
ARCHIPELAGO. 


of  mountains  and  sea  was  heightened  by  the 
perfect  weather  and  the  cloudless  sky.  It  was 
all  a  blissful  waking  dream,  as  we  floated  on 
silently  and  peacefully  oyer  the  soft,  slumber¬ 
ing  seas. 

So  the  day  drew  on,  followed  by  the  long 
twilight,  and  still  we  were  not  in  Alaska ! 
This  was  a  disappointment,  for  I  had  only  a 
vague  idea  at  what  degree  of  latitude  Alaska 
begins,  and  expected  to  be  among  its  islands 
in  the  flrst  day’s  sail,  and  was  therefore 
surprised  to  be  told  t^^at  it  would  be  two  days 
before  I  was  out  of  British  waters  1  I  now 
remembered  that  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  the  United  States  had  once  been  a  subject 
of  controversy  with  England,  which  roused 
such  a  feeling  as  seriously  to  threaten  war. 
Of  course  the  bare  possibility  ef  a  call  to 
arms  was  enough  to  fire  the  blood  of  Young 
America,  and  our  youthful  warriors  aired 
their  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  the  terrible  al¬ 
ternative  which  they  presented  to  England : 
“Fifty-four,  forty,  or  fight!”  We  had  a  fiery 
officer,  General  Kearney,  in  command  up  on 
the  frontier,  who  was  in  such  a  belligerent 
mood,  that  he  was  ready  with  half  a  dozen 
companies  of  soldiers  to  attack  the  British 
Empire !  And  indeed  he  came  near  getting  us 
into  trouble,  for  in  those  days  there  was  no 
telegraph  across  the  Continent  by  which  the 
Government  could  communicate  with  its  offi¬ 
cers  in  command  at  distant  points.  How  re¬ 
lieved  we  all  were  when  that  grand  old  hero. 
General  Scott,  sailed  out  of  our  harbor  for 

As  soon  as  he 


So  at  last  we  were  on  the  waters  bound  for 
Alaska  I '  The  first  morning  I  was  on  deck 
early  to  see  how  we  were  to  be  provided  for 
in  our  sea  home.  On  the  Pacific  one  does  not 
expect  the  magnificence  of  Atlantic  steamers, 
and  yet,  as  I  looked  round,  I  was  more  than 
content  with  our  new  quarters.  If  the  “Queen” 
be  not  quite  so  grand  as  the  “Majestic,”  in 
which  I  came  home  from  England  last  year, 
it  is  of  the  first  class  of  steamers  for  inland 
waters,  with  accommodations  that  are  the 
perfection  of  comfort.  Some  of  us  got  more 
than  comfort.  My  niece  and  myself  each  had 
a  state-room  on  the  upper  deck,  but  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  she  was  “promoted”  to  a 
still  larger  room  opening  into  the  saloon, 
while  I,  who  had  left  my  better  half  far  away 
in  the  East,  was  comforted  in  my  loneliness 
by  being  installed  in  the  Bridal  Chamber! 
This  was  not  comfort :  it  was  luxury.  Thus 
once  more  the  lines  had  fallen  to  us  in  pleas¬ 
ant  places. 

But  our  luxury  was  not  to  the  sacrifice  of 
others’  comfort,  for  everybody  had  ample 
room.  This  might  not  have  been  quite  so 
easy  if  the  ship  had  been  overcrowded,  as  it  is 
sometimes.  For  this  very  trip,  it  was  said 
that  over  two  hundred  passages  had  been  en¬ 
gaged,  but  scores  were  prevented  from  coming 
by  the  strikes  which  had  just  broken  out,  and 
that  were  especially  violent  on  the  Western 
i  Coast. 


Oar  alatp  qaartera  on  board  tbe  “  Queen.”— Sailing 
np  the  Onlf  of  Georgia.— Tbe  coaat  Indented  with 
Florda  llhe  the  coast  of  Norwaj.— Two  days  In 
British  waters.— Dispute  with  England  as  to  the 
Northwestern  Boundary.— How  it  was  settled. 
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A  party  from  San  Francis^p,  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  through,  had  a  pitiful  tale 
to  tell  of  a  blockade  so  close  that  not  a  train 
could  move,  and  they  ha<i  to  take  to  tbe  sea 
on  the  “Walla  Walla,”  in  which  they  were  so 
crowded  that  eighty-five  had  to  sleep  on  the 
cabin  floor!  But  all’s  well  that  ends  well; 
and  now  that  they  were  safe  on  board,  they 
had  the  more  elbow-room  from  the  very  fact 
that  others  had  been  kept  away.  But  though 
the  number  was  reduced  by  the  strikes,  we  still 
mustered  over  a  hundred  passengers,  a  goodly 
ship’s  company.  Of  course  it  was  a  miscella¬ 
neous  gathering,  but  it  proved  a  very  pleasant 
one.  For  the  most  part,  w 
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Panama  on  his  way  to  Oregon, 
appeared  on  the  scene,  order  was  restored ; 
and  the  two  small  bodies  of  troops  on  the  bor¬ 
der  were  not  allowed  to  make  war  on  their 
own  account. 

After  all  this  bluster,  it  was  rather  humili¬ 
ating  to  find  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
authorities,  the  territory  in  dispute  did  not 
belong  to  us,  but  to  England !  But  it  was  to 
the  honor  of  our  country  that,  when  the  proof 
was  made  clear,  the  point  was  yielded,  not 
grudgingly  and  in  anger,  but  gracefully ;  and 
49  degrees  of  latitude — instead  of  64  degrees 
and  40  minutes — was  accepted  as  the  true 
Northern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  This 
prompt  acknowledgment  was  rewarded  some 
years  after  (in  1872),  when  there  rose  another 
question,  as  to  the  Channel  in  the  waters  di¬ 
viding  the  two  countries,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  decided  in 
our  favor,  thus  giving  us  the  large  island  of 
San  Juan. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  dare  say  that  some 
of  my  countrymen,  as  they  sail  up  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  find  their  enthusiasm  chilled  by  the 
cold  refiection  that  all  these  woods  and  waters 
are  not  ours.'  In  this  feeling  I  do  not  share: 
nor  would  my  enthusiasm  be  quickened  in  the 
slightest  degree  if  the  Bird  of  Freedom  were 
soaring  and  screaming  over  every  mountain 
top .  It  is  nothing  to  say  that  we  might 
I  have  had  all  this  territory,  if  we  had  bad 
!  the  courage  to  fight  for  it!  Yes;  that  might 
have  been,  and  it  might  not!  Some  may  tell 
us  that  we  got  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 
No  matter  if  we  did :  we  got  what  was  right, 
and  we  had  rather  be  right  than  be  victori¬ 
ous.  But  in  fact  the  decision  was  for  the 
advantage  of  both,  whose  supreme  interest  It 
was  to  be  at  peace. 

At  the  time  this  territory  was  only  a  vast  un  - 
settled  region  in  the  frozen  North — a  country 
without  inhabitants.  But  if  it  had  been  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  we  could  not 
afford  to  take  that  which  did  not  belong  to 
us.  The  great  interest  of  nations  is  justice ; 
and  if  there  be  any  point  on  which  they  should 
stand  upon  their  dignity,  it  is  in  a  proud  sen¬ 
sitiveness  to  national  honor;  which,  if  there 
be  a  doubt  about  a  claim,  would  lean  to  the 
other  side.  If  this  be  an  excess  of  generosity,  a 
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•e  were  strangers  to 
one  another,  and  yet  there  were  a  few  familiar 
faces:  a  party  from  New  York  that  we  had 
met  at  Banff,  and  a  family  from  Brooklyn ; 
and,  nearer  still,  a  lady  who  had  a  country 
place  on  our  bill  in  Stockbridge,  who,  with 
her  sister-in-law,  was  returning  from  a  voyage 
to  Japan  and  China,  whose  sudden  appearance 
gave  us  at  once  the  feeling  of  being  with  old 
neighbors  and  friends. 

The  deck  of  a  steamer  that  is  over  three 
hundred  feet  long  furnishes  an  ample  prome¬ 
nade,  and  here  we  took  our  daily  walks ;  and 
when  we  had  thus  taken  our  “constitutionals,” 
it  served  also  as  a  sitting-room  of  ample  di¬ 
mensions,  for  it  was  covered  with  a  double 
awning  which  protected  us  alike  from  sun  and 
rain,  and  here  we  spent  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
day,  stretched  in  our  steamer  chairs,  book  in 
hand,  or  in  conversation  with  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  from  this  side  of  the  Continent,  who ! 
were  full  of  information  as  to  its  marvellous  | 
growth.  But  however  engaged,  talking  or 
reading,  I  always  kept  an  eye  out  upon  the 
tranquil  sea,  and  the  mountains  that  looked 
down  upon  it  We  were  returning  on  our 
track  in  sailing  up  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  but 
daylight  gave  us  many  a  view  that  had  been 
lost  before  in  the  darkness  of  tbe  night.  The 
mountains  that  we  had  seen  dimly  as  mighty 
shadows,  were  now  revealed  in  all  their  rugged 
grandeur,  as  they  stood  up  against  tbe  sky. 
The  character  of  the  coast  is  indicated  in  the 
outline  in  the  flrst  column,  where  it  is  seen 
to  be  indented  by  deep  inlets  or  fiords  like 
those  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  which  are  ob 
served  by  travellers  who  make  the  voyage  to  the 
North  Cape  to  see  the  Midnight  Sun ;  while 
between  tbe  fiords  bold  headlands  jut  into  the 
“confined  deep.”  The  effect  of  this  panorama 
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little  touch  of  kindness  is  not  out  of  place  be¬ 
tween  kindred.  Might  not  Brother  Jonathan 
aaj  to  his  English  brother,  “What  is  that  be¬ 
tween  thee  and  me?”  There  is  room  for  us 
both  on  this  broad  continent,  and  we  may 
well  be  content  to  lire  side  by  side,  at  once 
the  nearest  neighbors  and  the  best  of  friends. 
It  is  all  God’s  world,  and  those  who  look  up 
to  Him  as  the  Father  of  us  all,  are  in  truth 
Hie  children,  and  heirs  together  of  the  same 
great  inheritance. 

Here  ended  the  first  lesson  with  the  first 
day.  The  second  was  like  unto  it,  for  we  were 
still  in  English  waters,  though  not  quite  so 
much  on  an  inland  sea  as  when  in  the  chan¬ 
nel,  which  is  smooth  and  unruffled  because 
protected  by  Vancouver  Island  from  the  in- 
rolling  waves  of  the  Ocean.  That  breakwater, 
three  hundred  miles  long,  was  lost  when  we 
passed  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  came  into 
the  more  open  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  where 
we  were  able,  for  a  few  hours,  to  look  out  on  the 
broad  Pacific.  But  there  were  no  black  clouds 
on  the  horizon,  and  no  West  wind  raised  the 
angry  waves ;  and  again  we  slept  in  quiet 
ness,  assured  that  the  next  morning  we  should 
indeed  be  in  Alaska.  H.  M.  F. 


LAKE  MOUONK. 

I  have  been  about  the  world  a  good  deal, 
and  had  a  good  many  stories  to  tell  of  foreign 
countries,  but  until  within  a  week  I  never 
saw  Lake  Mohonk  I  That  only  shows  how  we 
are  apt  to  seek  for  places  of  interest  abroad 
rather  than  those  at  home,  which  we  “can  see 
at  any  time.  ”  Now  I  confess  that  I  had  looked 
upon  Lake  Mohonk  as  something  that  would 
keep,  and  so  postponed  from  year  to  year  that 
which,  now  that  I  have  found  the  way,  I  do 
not  mean  to  postpone  again. 

Of  the  place  itself,  it  must  occur  to  every 
intelligent  visitor  that  it  was  “predestinated” 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  now  put,  for 
here  within  a  few  hours  of  New  York  is  a 
spot,  nearer  than  the  Catskills,  and  yet  as 
wild  as  anything  I  saw  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Like  the  cave  of  Elijah,  it  is  hid  in  a 
cleft  of  the  rock,  in  a  ridge  that  is  not  part  of 
a  mountain  chain,  but  rises  up  out  of  the 
plain,  as  if  thrown  up  in  some  convulsion  of 
nature,  where  it  stands  “solitary  and  alone,” 
looking  down  upon  valleys  on  either  side. 
Winding  round  a  bold  headland,  we  descend 
into  what  may  have  been  the  crater  of  a  vol¬ 
cano,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  down  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  glistens  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water. 

To  this  hidden  glen  came  some  years  ago  a 
thoughtful,  meditative  Quaker,  who,  I  can 
imagine,  as  he  stood  upon  the  cliffs  and  looked 
down  into  this  deep  hollow  in  the  mountains, 
said  to  himself :  “This  is  the  very  spot  to  come 
apart  and  rest  awhile.  And  as  there  be  many 
in  this  sad  world  who  feel  the  need  of  rest,  I 
will  build  them  a  tabernacle,  that  shall  be  a 
shelter  from  the  windy  storm  and  tempest ;  as 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.” 

And  thus  some  twenty  years  ago — more  or 
less — Mr.  Smiley  began  to  put  up  his  “taber¬ 
nacle,”  which  was  at  first  modest  enough,  a 
sort  of  Swiss  chalet ;  but  that  has  grown  from 
year  to  year,  till  now,  with  its  additions,  it 
has  become  a  huge  Caravanserai,  which  every 
summer  skelters  under  its  broad  root  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands,  of  the  best  men  and 
women  of  the  country. 

I  confess  that  I  had  somewhat  mistaken  the 
character  of  the  place,  for  somehow  I  had  got 
it  into  my  head  that  the  rules  were  so  very 
strict  that  a  man  (or  woman)  had  to  “walk 
softly”  lest  he  or  she  should  break  the  rigid 
discipline.  Here,  as  I  imagined,  virtue  ap¬ 
peared  in  its  sternest  aspect,  in  the  repression 
of  harmless  gayety,  so  that  the  place  mus 


have  a  sober,  sombre  look,  that  was  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  innocent  enjoyment. 

Never  was  I  more  completely  mistaken,  for 
nowhere  have  I  found  more  hearty  enjoyment. 
To  be  sure,  the  rules  are  somewhat  strict  as  to 
the  exclusion  of  certain  amusements,  and 
this,  to  some  of  us  who  are  of  a  sober  turn  of 
mind,  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
place,  as  we  have  been  so  disturbed  by  the 
uproarious  spirits  of  the  youthful  crowd  that 
takes  possession  of  some  of  our  popular  re¬ 
sorts.  “For  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing,” 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  would  say,  “no  doubt  that  is 
the  sore  of  thing  which  they  do  like.”  Let 
them  have  it,  and  go  where  they  can  find  it. 
But  why  should  it  be  thrust  upon  us  to  whom 
it  is  a  great  annoyance?  Can  there  not  be 
one  place  in  the  world  where  we  can  have 
rest  and  quiet?  Here  there  is  perfect  freedom, 
because,  while  there  is  plenty  of  society,  and 
that  of  the  very  best,  yet  it  is  not  forced  upon 
anybody,  and  a  stranger  can  have  as  much  of 
it,  or  cut  little,  as  he  uhoses.  If  he  be — as 
many  a  man  of  business  is — so  utterly  fagged 
out  with  labor  and  care,  that  he  would  rather 
have  no  society,  he  can  go  out  upon  the  lake, 
or  wander  off  into  the  woods,  and  sit  down 
“in  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,”  or  under 
some  ancient  oak,  and  “commune  with  his 
own  heart  and  be  still.” 

This  quiet  spot,  so  beloved  of  nature,  was 
made  still  more  attractive  last  week  by  the 
presence  of  the  Annual  Convention  to  consider 
the  claims  of  the  Indians.  In  response  to  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Smiley,  there  were  just  two 
hundred  good  men  and  women  who  came  as 
his  guests  to  share  his  princely  hospitality,  in 
addition  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  who  had  re 
inained  in  the  Hotel  up  to  the  very  close  that 
they  might  be  present  at  a  gathering  so  unique 
and  so  full  of  interest.  In  the  company  w’ere 
some  of  the  most  honored  names  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  venerable  Justice  Strung  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Senator 
Dawes,  and  ministers  without  number,  among 
whom  all  eyes  turned  towards  Dr.  Cuyler, 
who  has  come  back  from  England  as  young  as 
ever,  and  as  full  of  zeal  in  all  good  things. 
Of  course  we  all  missed  our  dear  General 
Armstrong,  and  Professor  Schaff,  whom  I 
loved  as  I  have  loved  few  men  in  this  world. 
But  there  were  others  who  had  caught  inspi¬ 
ration  from  them,  and  whose  presence  showed 
that,  though  men  die,  a  good  cause  does  not 
die  with  them.  Many  of  the  faces  into  which 
I  looked  fairly  shone  with  goodness,  living 
witnesses  that  there  are  still  on  the  earth 
noble  men  and  saintly  women  who  are  ready 
to  undergo  toil  and  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
their  fellow- beings. 

For  this  delightful  “communion  of  saints” 
we  make  our  acknowledgments  to  Friend 
Smiley,  whose  hearty  greeting  to  all  his  guests 
filled  the  whole  house  with  a  warmth  like 
that  of  the  fires  that  roared  up  the  chimneys. 
The  coming  winter  will  not  be  so  cold  for  the 
very  memory  of  such  a  place  and  such  a  man. 

_ ^  H.  M.  F. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  AT  MADISON. 

By  Bav.  Xdward  N.  Packard,  D.B. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  met  with  no  storm-cloud  on  the 
horizon.  At  the  Worcester  meeting  of  last 
year,  by  a  very  large  vote,  a  basis  of  peace 
between  conservative  and  liberal  was  secured, 
or,  if  not  that,  a  modus  vivendi  which  was  de¬ 
manded  on  all  sides,  if  the  work  of  the  Board 
was  to  be  successful.  The  past  year  has  been 
one  of  profound  peace  at  the  missionary  rooms 
in  Boston  and  among  the  churches.  It  has 
been  a  bard  period  financially.  Many  gener¬ 
ous  contributors  have  suspended  their  gifts 
until  better  times  come,  and  the  churches 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  the  mark  of  for¬ 


mer  and  recent  years.  Still  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  falling  off  has  been  so  little — 880,000 
in  regular  contributions.  The  legacies  have 
been  larger  than  last  year  by  $87,000.  A 
considerable  debt  appeared  with  the  last  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  which  bus  been  reduced  by  spe¬ 
cial  offerings  to  about  $50,000.  In  round  num¬ 
bers,  the  Board  has  received  1700,000,  and  ex¬ 
pended  $787,000,  after  cutting  to  the  quick 
the  expenses  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  debt  of  $116,000  was  announced  at  Madi¬ 
son,  and  in  the  official  reports  and  appeals,  in 
the  speeches  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  business  sessions,  the  question  was  seri¬ 
ously  considered  how  to  increase  the  number 
of  givers.  No  attempt  was  made  at  immedi¬ 
ate  removal  of  the  financial  burden.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  cause  of  the  deficit 
lies  in  the  non-contributing  churches,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  Board’s  constituency.  Ad¬ 
visory  committees  were  created,  three  mem¬ 
bers  at  Boston,  three  at  New  York,  three  in 
Chicago,  and  three  at  San  Francisco,  to  de¬ 
vise  means  for  reaching  the  smaller  churches 
and  the  individual  givers,  in  cooperation  with 
the  officers  of  the  Board. 

The  beautiful  city  of  Madison,  the  State 
capital  and  the  seat  of  a  State  University, 
opened  its  doors  wide.  The  Governor,  several 
judges  and  public  men  of  the  Business  Men’s 
Association,  gave  a  reception  to  the  visitors 
in  the  capital  building,  and  the  University 
was  hospitable.  There  were  no  marked  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  proceedings  when  compared  with 
former  years,  and  yet  the  very  absence  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  anxiety  gave  room  for  prayer 
and  praise  and  quickening  suggestions.  One 
special  feature  was  quite  new.  At  the  urgent 
invitation  of  officials  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Moody 
was  present  through  the  week.  He  gave  two 
addresses  to  the  Board  upon  the  work  and 
person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  closing 
words  just  before  the  communion  were  pow¬ 
erful.  The  Spirit  was  manifestly  present  in 
large  measure.  Dr.  J.  H.  Jessup  of  Syria,  a 
son  of  the  American  Board,  rehearsed  elo¬ 
quently  and  at  length  the  gifts  of  the  Board 
to  Syria  and  the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  The 
address  of  President  Storrs  on  Friday  night 
showed  him  to  be  still  at  his  highest  powers 
as  an  orator,  while  it  abounded  in  practical 
counsel  and  was  deeply  evangelistic  in  its  tone. 

The  Annual  Survey  of  the  field  showed  some 
surprising  facts.  There  have  been  uncom¬ 
mon  hindrances  to  the  work.  The  financial 
distress  everywhere,  many  schools  closed, 
workers  dismissed,  plans  laid  down,  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  persecutions  in  Turkey,  the  hostil¬ 
ity  to  foreigners  in  Japan,  the  opening  war 
between  that  country  and  China— and  yet,  no 
year  has  showed  better  spiritual  results.  No 
great  revivals,  but  general  growth  all  around 
was  reported.  In  1,100  centers,  in  twenty-six 
languages,  with  schools,  seminaries,  presses, 
dispensaries,  the  great  work  has  been  going 
on  for  bringing  the  world  to  Christ.  Forty- 
four  new  missionaries,  thirteen  men,  have 
been  sent  out.  The  administration  at  home 
sees  a  few  changes.  Dr.  Storrs  accepted  his 
eighth  election  to  the  presidency,  and  expects 
to  welcome  the  Board  to  his  own  church  in 
1895,  which  will  be  the  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  meeting  there  before.  The  impor¬ 
tant  office  of  Foreign  Secretary  was  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Barton,  for 
several  years  a  missionary  in  Turkey  and 
President  elect  of  Harpoot  College,  but  for 
a  year  past  assistant  to  Secretary  N.  G.  Clark, 
who  now  retires  after  twenty-nine  years  of 
distinguished  service.  The  number  of  cor¬ 
porate  members  was  increased  by  twenty-five. 

The  closing  session  on  Saturday  morning, 
when  several  missionaries  said  their  farewells, 
and  veterans  from  the  field  spoke,  left  a  de- 
^htful  impression.  The  Student  Volunteer 
Work  and  that  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Mis¬ 
sionary  Extension  Committee  had  a  good 
hearing.  The  parting  word  of  faith  was 
“Forward  I” 
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THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Synod  convened  on  Tuesday  evening 
in  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  everything  has  been  done  by 
Pastor  Duffield  and  his  people  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  its  sessions.  The  reception  of  Synod 
by  the  Presbyterian  Union  of  the  city  in  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  Concert  Hall,  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  can  but  prove  an  occasion  of 
very  special  interest  to  all  delegates  and 
those  interested  in  their  hospitable  entertain¬ 
ment. 

As  regards  the  business  of  Synod,  it  is  not 
possible  to  fully  forecast  it.  The  two  most 
important  standing  orders  are  those  of 
Systematic  Beneficence  and  Synodical  Aid. 
The  former  has  been  the  subject  of  elaborate 
reports  for  several  years.  The  Committee 
works  in  harmony  with  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Committee,  and  aims  to  bring  this  great 
Synod  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  giving, 
and  to  the  adoption  of  the  wisest  and  most 
effectual  methods. 

Synodical  Aid  really  represents  the  Home 
Mission  work  of  the  State,  and  contemplates 
the  rendering  of  all  needful  help  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  weak  churches  of  the  Synod 
through  an  independent  fund,  which  is  to  be 
raised  without  encroaching  upon  the  regular 
receipts  of  the  Home  Board.  The  financial 
success  of  the  plan  has  been  of  slow  growth, 
but  its  administration  has  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  under  the  labors  of  Dr.  L.  Merrill  Mil¬ 
ler,  the  Chairman  of  the  Synod’s  Permanent 
Committee,  and  the  abundant  efforts  of  the 
Synodical  superintendents.  The  whole  field  is 
now  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  James  N. 
Crocker,  D.  D.,  whose  patient  and  enthusiastic 
service  had  proved  most  fruitful.  If  the  ob¬ 
ject  were  thoroughly  understood  and  appreci¬ 
ated,  it  would  be  easy  to  raise  the  $32,000 
asked  for  by  the  Synod  annually,  which,  by 
relieving  the  treasury  of  the  Board  to  that  ex¬ 
tent,  would  mean  practically  an  addition  of 
$64,000  to  our  home  missionary  funds. 

Reports  are  expected  in  the  interests  and 
claims  of  all  of  the  Church  Boards,  and  these 
reports  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  and 
quickening. 

The  question  of  continuing  the  ”  Missionary 
Congress”  will  doubtless  come  up  for  consid¬ 
eration.  Two  of  these  annual  gatherings  have 
been  held,  one  at  Saratoga  and  the  other  at 
Rochester.  Both  were  occasions  of  stirring 
interest  despite  the  pressure  of  over-crowded 
dockets. 

Another  specially  interesting  subject  to 
come  before  Synod  is  the  establishment  of  a 
training  school  for  Indian  youth,  a  school 
which  shall  be  to  the  Indian  reservations  in 
this  State  what  Carlisle  and  Hampton  and 
other  schools  are  to  the  Indians  in  various 
parts  of  our  country.  The  proposal  for  such 
an  institution  within  the  bounds  of  this  Synod 
was  the  occasion  last  year  of  a  most  admira¬ 
ble  report  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Hubbell  of  Buffalo, 
and  the  farther  action  of  the  Synod  will  be 
awaited  with  much  interest. 

Reports  are  to  be  made  by  the  Boards  of 
Visitors  to  our  educational  institutions — sem¬ 
inaries  and  colleges ;  the  Pastoral  Letter  is  to 
be  read,  and  the  subject  of  the  Observance  of 
the  Lord’s  Day  may  be  presented  in  some 
form.  In  addition,  there  is  much  important 
routine  business,  and  new  subjects  of  interest 
may  come  up  by  overture  or  otherwise. 

The  great  size  and  the  commanding  position 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York  lend  special  impor¬ 
tance  to  its  Acts.  It  embraces  thirty  one 


Presbyteries,  of  which  five  are  in  foreign 
lands,  namely,  Chile,  Eastern  Persia,  North 
Laos,  Siam,  and  Western  Persia.  The  present 
meeting  is  the  thirteenth  since  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  six  Synods  on  the  field  in  1882.  In 
consequence  of  its  large  proportions,  the 
Synod  early,  and  almost  necessarily,  became 
a  delegated  body,  a  feature  which  restricts 
the  attendance,  and  doubtless  secures  greater 
eiBciency.  The  entire  representation  this  year 
would  number  274  ministers  and  ruling  elders. 


‘•THE  dead’ HAND.” 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with 
which  the  courts  have  to  deal  is.  How  far 
must  the  testamentary  wishes  of  the  dead  de¬ 
termine  the  conduct  and  attitude  of  the  liv¬ 
ing?  In  our  own  country  a  bequest  to  persons 
cannot  be  tied  up  by  the  testator  beyond  ”  two 
lives,”  or  a  certain  definite  period  of  time  not 
to  exceed  a  reasonable  number  of  years.  But 
a  bequest  to  a  corporation  is  upon  another 
footing.  A  corporation  is  self-perpetuating 
for  the  term  of  its  legal  existence,  and  that  is 
in  most  cases  practically  forever. 

We  note  in  the  proceedings  of  the  probate 
court  of  a  Western  city  that  a  certain  testator 
has  left  $150,000  to  his  parish  church  “on  the 
condition  that  it  remain  distinctively  ‘high.’  ” 
He  says  in  his  will  that  not  one  dollar  of  his 
property  must  go  to  maintain  those  evangelical 
doctrines  commonly  called  “low,”  which  all 
his  life  he  has  held  to  constitute  “  heresy.  ” 

Unless  the  will  is  written  other  than  appears 
from  the  press  reports,  it  is  not  worth  the 
paper  upon  which  it  is  penned,  and  the  heirs 
at  law  will  enjoy  that  $150,000.  American 
courts  have  no  standard  by  which  to  judge 
what  is  “high”  and  what  is  “low”;  nor  do 
they  pretend  to  know  what  is  evangelical  or 
what  is  heterodox.  Wills  specifying  legatees 
to  be  distinguished  by  such  tests  are  usually 
thrown  out  of  court  upon  the  ground  that  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  beneficiaries. 
But  even  when  admitted,  it  becomes  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  morals.  How  far  are  the  trustees  to  be 
bound  by  the  wishes  of  the  dead  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  charity? 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  one  of  our  his¬ 
toric  American  churches  desired  to  consolidate 
with  another  of  allied  faith  and  similar  order ; 
but  such  were  the  complications  of  trust  and 
legacy  and  title  deed  that  it  abandoned  the 
whole  purpose  in  despair.  Must  the  “  lapsarian” 
and  the  “supra-lapsarian”  stand  forever  apart 
because  the  fathers,  dead  and  buried  genera¬ 
tions  since,  left  funds  to  perpetuate  their  his¬ 
toric  wars?  How  far  must  the  funds  be¬ 
queathed  to  a  theological  institution  be  used 
to  perpetuate  the  peculiar  theology  of  that 
day  or  that  testator,  if  the  age  and  the  Church 
have  both  moved  away  from  certain  distinctive 
tenets  of  his  creed?  In  an  old  country  like 
England  millions  of  pounds  sterling  are  tied 
up  in  charities  which  have  ceased  to  be  fruit¬ 
ful  in  benevolence  because  of  changes  in  cus 
tom  and  need ;  but  the  “dead  hand”  still  passes 
out  the  accustomed  dole,  and  the  dead  ear 
cannot  be  reached  by  argument  or  reason. 
We  shall  doubtless  have  in  time  some  general 
statute  of  limitations  defining  the  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  such  trusts  shall  be  held  operative 
and  imperative ;  but  the  bequest  to  perpetuate 
a  particular  phase  of  religious  life  in  a  world 
where  it  has  pleased  God  that  all  opinions 
shall  be  subject  to  scrutiny  and  change,  is 
like  a  bequest  to  preserve  a  snow-bank  in  spite 
of  summer  suns. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  Auburn  Seminary  has  already  110  stu¬ 
dents  in  attendance,  50  in  the  new  class ;  and 
is  pressed  beyond  measure  for  room.  Lane 
also  reports  80  students. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  last  Presbyterian  quotes  eight  lines 
from  a  “paper  or  address”  by  Prof.  Francis 
Brown  of  Union  Seminary.  The  Professor 
having  premised,  in  the  course  of  his  discus¬ 
sion,  that  the  Theological  Seminary  is  not  a 
church,  and  was  not  intended  for  the  spiritual 
training  of  future  ministers,  but  for  their  in¬ 
tellectual  training,  our  contemporary  pro¬ 
ceeds,  without  looking  further,  to  a  column 
of  adverse  refiections  thereon,  affirming  that 
“if  this  is  a  representative  statement  of  the 
work  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  the  sooner 
the  Church  provides  some  other  way  to  edu¬ 
cate  them,  the  better  it  will  be,  if  she  would 
escape  the  frigidity  of  rationalism.”  The  arti¬ 
cle  leaves  a  false  impression.  Prof.  Brown 
sought  to  give  his  hearers  a  clear  notion  of  the 
main  work  of  a  theological  school,  and  hence 
the  discriminations  made.  Our  Seminaries 
have  ever  been  centers  of  religious  life  and 
activity,  and  to  adroitly  imply  or  forbode  the 
contrary,  as  here,  does  them  an  injustice. 
That  only  Union  Seminary  is  named  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  these  untoward  tendencies, 
is  not  strange.  It  illustrates  a  style  of  attack 
quite  common  in  the  columns  of  several  of  our 
Church  papers. 


The  First  Church  of  Pittsburgh  may  well 
count  itself  fortunate  in  having  secured  the 
consent  of  Dr.  David  R.  Breed  of  Chicago  to 
become  its  pastor,  in  succession  to  Prof.  Pur- 
ves,  now  of  Princeton.  His  labors  in  St.  Paul, 
and  of  late  years  in  Chicago,  have  been  “  known 
and  read”  of  all  the  Church  and  pronounced 
successful  in  the  best  sense.  Why  he  should 
thus  consent  Chicago  is  unable  to  understand. 
But  Pittsburgh  is  Dr.  Breed’s  native  city,  and 
he  doubtless  has  a  feeling  of  regard  for  the 
old  smoky  town  of  his  boyhood  that  has  proved 
a  real,  though  perhaps  unconscious,  make¬ 
weight  in  the  final  decision.  If  so.  so  much 
the  better  for  the  now  vastly  rich  and  grow¬ 
ing  city  of  the  Monongahela.  We  trust  the 
best  work  of  his  life  is  before  him. 


Missions  was  the  special  theme  in  many  of 
our  churches  on  Sunday  last.  The  services  in 
Rochester  were  largely  of  this  character,  some 
twenty  of  the  churches  responding  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  National  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  for  a  special  rally  for  the  cause  Speak¬ 
ers  were  present  from  abroad,  including  sev¬ 
eral  missionaries.  The  Sunday-schools  were 
specially  addressed,  and  Mr.  L.  D.  Wishard 
spoke  to  a  mass  of  young  men  in  Music  Hall. 
Dr.  Stebbins  addressed  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Charlotte  churches.  In  short,  the  day  was 
crowded  with  activity  and  interest. 


Our  churches  have  not  done  so  well  for 
Home  Missions  during  the  six  months  closing 
with  September,  as  during  the  same  period  of 
last  year.  The  amount  sent  forward  to  the 
treasury  is  given  at  $58,566.69,  whereas  during 
the  same  time  of  1893  the  churches  alone  gave 
$64,822.40 — indicating  a  shrinkage  of  $5,755.71. 
The  latter  is  more  than  made  good  from  sources 
partly  incidental,  the  gain  being  $83,859.01 — 
but  all  the  same,  the  churches  have  not  been 
equal  to  their  opportunity ;  and  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  they,  and  not  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee,  nor  those  who  join  the 
majority  year  by  year,  are  the  chief  reliance 
of  the  cause. 


At  a  ministers’  meeting  recently  held  in 
Elmira,  where  the  subject  of  individual  com¬ 
munion  cups  was  under  discussion,  it  was 
seriously  proposed  that  a  plate  of  clean  straws 
be  passed  around  with  the  cup  as  the  simplest 
solution  of  the  microbe  problem,  giving  indi¬ 
vidual  straws  instead  of  cups. 


- 
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THE  FROST  AND  WINDS  OF  AUTUMN.  There  is  no  gain  in  forgetting  Ood.  We  asked  JONATHAN  EDWARDS  AGAIN. 

8t  BoUin  A.  Sawyer.  D.D  Prof.  Tyndall  once  if  be  would  be  glad  to  find  ^he  appreciative  article  upon  Edwards  in 

Everything  in  this  world  but  man’s  misdo  matter,  so  dispensing  with  a  Creator,  Evangelist  of  the  4th  inst.,  suggests  the 

ing  belongs  to  God.  The  Bible  speaks  rever-  reply  was  a  shake  of  the  head  in  sad  propriety  of  another,  to  note  two  or  three 

ently  of  His  possessions.  The  land  and  the  doubtfulness.  The  unbeliever  has  a  frost-  ^^gpootg  of  that  remarkable  man’s  character 
sea  are  His.  The  frost  that  bites  your  out-  smitten  soul.  He  is  an  object  of  pity.  We  and  work  not  therein  alluded  to.  It  is  safe  to 

door  flowers,  the  wind  that  wrecks  your  ship  si^rike  him  hardest  by  our  love.  It  must  be  most  minds,  when  Edwards  is 

and  shrieks  along  the  shore  are  His.  Mark  remembered  that  the  development  of  unbelief  gpoten  of,  the  first  thought  is  that  of  the 
Hopkins  often  began  a  talk  or  a  sermon  with  toward  savagery.  Philanthropy  that  forgets  philosopher  and  theologian.  Indeed,  with 
the  words:  “This  is  God’s  world. ”  It  seems  lasts  only  so  long  as  it  remembers  the  many  such  is  the  only  thought.  The  recolleo- 

easy  to  believe,  and  yet  it  is  easier  to  forget,  which  gave  it  birth.  If  you  excuse  Necessitarian  Theory  of  the  Will, 

Once  in  a  storm  everybody  else  had  forgotten  yourself  for  forgetting  God  because  He  is  so  more  vivid  thought  of  his  tremendous 

that  God  was  on  the  sea  just  the  same  as  on  soon  excuse  yourself  for  germons,  such  as  that  on  “Sinners  in  the 

land,  till  a  child  reminded  them  of  it.  In  the  thinking  most  of  the  nearest  man,  yourself,  jjands  of  an  Angry  God,”  go  far  to  shape  our 
tempest  so  much  depends  on  “the  kind  of  And  that  is  the  beginning  of  a  savage.  There  thoughts  about  the  man  himself.  It  is  taken 
ship  you  have  and  how  she  is  bandied,”  that  man  sure  to  be  gentle  and  tender  at  heart  g^g^ted  that  a  man  whose  discourse  could 

just  as  in  the  rush  of  work  and  the  weight  generations,  but  one  who  has  met  frosts  jjg  pitiless,  must  himself  have  been  bard, 
of  our  worries,  God  is  quite  forgotten.  A  and  storms  as  ministers  of  God’s  love.  Such  gour,  morose,  and  unlovely.  But  the  fact  was 
busy  man  has  difficulty  in  keeping  hold  of  ®  must  have  seen  Jesus  as  God’s  un-  otherwise.  However  severe  his  logic,  and 

heaven.  And  by  experience  we  have  all  speakable  gift  to  sinners.  however  stern  his  rebuke  of  sin,  he  was  of  the 

learned  that  as  our  life  broadens,  the  loyalty  There  are  two  places  where  one  gets  a  true  gentlest  and  most  loveable  of  men.  His  was 

of  our  hearts  to  the  Father  and  Friend  above  notion  of  the  wind,  at  sea  and  in  the  woods,  g  gweet,  holy,  and  majestic  personality,  the 
often  lessens  greatly.  We  could  see  the  sky  '^^®  ^hole  scene  of  human  life  is  shown  you  |j^g  which  it  M^ould  be  a  blessing  to  have 
in  the  wayside  spring,  but  we  lost  it  in  look-  '^hen  a  great  wind  wrestles  with  a  primeval  ijyjng  among  us. 

ing  at  the  sea.  Sailing  your  skiff  on  the  forest.  It  is  comforting  at  sea  to  read  these  Much  in  the  writings  of  Edwards  we  can  let 
shadowed  brook  you  seemed  to  float  in  space,  words  as  the  wind  cries  in  the  rigging  and  g^  willingly.  The  premises  we  deny ;  the 
with  sky  above  and  below.  There  is  no  such  wakes  you  in  the  night:  “Stormy  wind  fulfill-  conclusions  offend.  But  we  need  be  thankful 
discovery  on  the  broader  rivers  of  trade  or  His  Word.”  Yet  that  Scripture  reaches  jjjgj  magnificent  a  specimen  of  holiness 
travel.  Wisdom  confuses  us ;  experiences  *^®  sublimest  sense  when  you  see  great  trees  gjjj  purity  ever  found  place  in  human  life, 
make  us  blind  to  heaven’s  presence.  The  fighting  for  their  lives  and  hear  the  crash  and  moral  man  in  him  was  greater  than  the 

converted  man  has  become  a  child  once  more,  war  with  which  a  giant  goes  down.  So  God  intellectual — and  that  is  saying  much,  for  wo 
and  so  he  sees  the  kingdom.  The  heaven  of  tests  men.  In  that  way  He  toughens  cbarac-  have  with  reason  been  accustomed  to  speak  of 
a  child’s  faith  is  really  the  Christian’s  con-  ter.  Then  we  know  the  meaning  of  the  Edwards  as  a  gigantic  intellect.  We  make  no 
sciousness  of  God.  words,  “Rooted  and  built  up  in  Him,”  and  we  (joubt  that,  had  his  earlier  tastes  for  natural 

Just  here  the  Bible  helps  us.  How  gently  it  CG^se  to  wonder  when  trusted  men  fall  and  gcience  been  allowed  to  shape  his  after 
reminds  us  of  Him  !  Once  more  the  autumnal  young  men  are  swept  off  by  temptation.  The  gtudies,  he  would  have  rivalled  the  fame  of 
stars  are  rising  and  the  strong  winds  of  the  troe  that  stands  exposed  needs  weight  at  the  Bacon  and  Cuvier.  As  it  is,  by  general  con- 
fall  are  wrestling  with  the  trees.  The  swing  root.  Some  wrap  their  roots  around  big  boul-  gent  he  stands  in  the  history  of  mind  on  the 
of  the  seasons  is  familiar ;  the  frosts  and  ders  in  the  soil,  which  are  like  strong  doc-  same  level  with  Augustine  and  Calvin.  Great, 
gales  are  predicted  and  expected.  We  come  to  trines  and  sound  principles.  God’s  winds  however,  as  his  reasoning  powers  bulk  in  the 
watch  the  man  in  the  signal  tower  as  the  obey  Hie  loving  purpose.  They  try,  and  they  thought  of  him,  greater  still  appears  his 

Greeks  watched  the  procession  of  the  stars,  as  teach  us  to  be  strong.  Very  often  He  moral  and  spiritual  mastery,  as  we  read  the 

the  children  hear  the  katydid  and  count  the  sends  a  sorrow,  putting  strain  on  one  place,  gtory  of  his  life  and  meditate  on  the  self¬ 
weeks  till  frost.  We  look  no  higher;  we  lose  ^o  make  that  stronger.  A  life-long  trouble  revealings  of  hie  utterance, 
sight  of  Him.  Even  the  tempest,  with  death  serves  this  holy  end,  as  the  tree  on  a  hillside  jf  gyer  a  Saint— with  a  capital  8 — moved 
on  its  edge  and  an  awful  stillness  at  its  heart,  ^ss  might  in  its  sinews  above  the  common,  among  men  since  the  day  of  John,  such  an 
the  mad  vortex  between  earth  and  the  Because  patience  is  more  than  mere  power,  one  was  Edwards.  “I  do  love  holiness,”  he 
heavens,  is  chartered  by  its  centre  and  gauged  ®**®  autumn  wind  will  not  bring  out  all  there  writes  in  his  diary.  It  is  the  key  to  his  charao- 
by  the  barometer.  We  are  thoroughly  alive  ^h®  stalwart  oak  yonder,  because  one  trial  tgf  and  jife.  i  fancy  that  everyone  coming  in 

to  the  outward  show,  but  dull  to  the  inner-  knit  its  thews  of  steel.  There  is  a  contact  with  him  must  have  been  aware  of 

most  forces,  until  the  Bible  gets  our  ear.  It  century  of  greatness  in  that  one  stately  pillar,  plainly  to  be  seen  as  the  aureole  in  the  old 
is  a  voice  from  afar,  a  mere  whisper,  yet  it  Just  so  a  man  of  this  world  may  gather  into  pictures.  As  the  expression  of  this  the  diary 
strengthens  and  deepens  as  you  listen.  It  pro-  ^*8  C“®  spiHt,  under  divine  training,  all  the  jg  wonderful.  It  is  full  of  introspection  of  a 
nounces  His  name,  as  in  the  silence  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  hut  different  from  the  general  turn  of 

Oregon  woods  one  hear  the  drumming  of  the  a  kovei.  oepabtube  religious  diaries.  Ed  wards ’4  self-consciousness 

distant  surf  like  a  murmur  in  the  tops  of  the  .  ..  ^  t,  m  is  always  humble  and  beautiful.  His  self-exam- 

tall  fir  trees  as  they  talk  with  the  loftier  e  a  e  mee  ing  o  e  res  ytery  of  West-  jjjgtjQn  jg  healthful.  He  has  no  point  to  gain, 
pines.  If  you  follow  it  up,  it  grows  louder  ^  e  retiring  moderator,  gg|f  to  declare,  no  analysis  of  motive  and 

with  every  ridge  you  cross.  When  the  voice  rime,  wi  a  sermon  on  the  g^tjon,  to  be  followed  by  gratulation  or  de- 

has  led  you  to  the  shore,  you  are  filled  with  e^ership  and  its  duties,  which  is  to  be  printed  spair.  It  is  the  simple  outpouring  of  a  love 

its  majesty  and  power.  Over  the  edges  of  the  erotte  o  y  efore  which  it  was  loves  holiness  for  its  own  sake  and  not 

things  seen  come  these  Bible  hints  of  God.  ®  *^®'^®  accor  ance  with  the  expres-  ^g  re^gj^s.  God  is  always  present  to  Ed- 

At  last  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.  of  desire  and  aproval  in  the  large  audi-  ^^^^g  ge  talks  to  God  out  of  a  full  heart. 

Looking  over  your  belated  flower-beds,  you  ®“®®  ^  ®  enjoye  t  e  privileges  of  such  a  -g  child,  embracing  father  or  mother, 

notice  how  the  white  teeth  of  the  frost  have  ®o™per8t>vely  rare  ^rvice.  Mr.  Prime  is  to  saying,  “I  do  love  you  so." 
cut  into  the  exposed  plants,  taking  the  color  ®  congratu  ate  .  is  example  will  doubtless  jj  j^^^g  fgghion  of  late  years  to 

and  the  heart  away.  How  insidious  is  this  ®  ^casion  an  a  precedent  in  other  quar-  gjjggj,  gt  Edwards.  So  many  have  no  use  for 

killing  thing !  It  steals  on  the  helpless  flow-  ®  ection  m  nmderator  was  a  tribute  Theology  in  our  day  has  left  him  be¬ 
ers  in  the  night.  It  is  there  in  the  morning,  °  ®  eldership  of  he  resbytery  ar  well  as  a  Well,  perhaps,  there  is  right  judgment 

a  death-dew  on  a  baby  cheek.  Oh,  what  a  recognition  of  his  ability  and  zeal  as  a  Presby-  departing  from  some  of  his  doctrines,  ‘ 

desolating  foe!  It  was  one  night’s  work  of  tenan  representative.  There  was  no  purpose  press  to  conclusions  further  than 

frost  that  laid  waste  all  the  vast  corn  fields  of  °  rotation  in  hu^gn  logic  is  warranted  in  going.  But  say 

the  West  in  June,  1859,  blasting  the  springing  °  ®®‘  probaWe  that  the  man-  ^^gt  you  will  of  the  Edwardsian  theology, 

green  of  all  the  land  to  blackness.  It  made  “®^  “  which  Mr  rime  has  borne  his  honor  cannot  sneer  at  the  man.  What  we  need, 
one’s  flesh  creep  to  behold  this  “Black  Death”  ™®*  *“®  ®®j®®*  **  *“®  0P®“^°8  in  this  day  of  intellectual  alertness  and  mate- 

triumphant.  Over  the  whole  region  was  one  othMS  of  the  distinguished  progress,  is  more  of  Edwards,  not  less, 

shuddering  cry.  Then,  v.s  in  their  homes  they  *y“*®“  of  the  Presbytery  will  be  alike  hon-  want  men  and  women  of  bis  spiritual  fibre, 
“read  for  prayers,”  these  words  fell  into  their  T^®  meeting  at  Stamford  will  be  re-  pemieated  with  the  vital  consciousness  of 

hearts  like  the  surf-thunder:  “He  scattereth  m®m^®red  for  this  event  as  well  m  for  the  God’s  presence,  truth,  and  loveliness. 

His  hoar  frost  like  ashes,  and  who  can  stand  <*®^Khtful  hospitality  of  Vml  and  his  There  is  a  fine  passage  in  Weeden’s  History 
before  His  cold !”  It  was  His  frost,  after  all.  15“**  church  and  people.  The  visit  of  Dr.  j  ^gust  needs  quote  from  memory,  and 

Not  the  device  of  a  devil,  the  caprice  of  a  8®^®  ®  stirring  address  on  bis  consequent  inexactness,  but  the  sub¬ 
frost  king,  but  just  our  Father’s  frost  and  SchL^aJd  o^D?^  pfer^onTwho’^^^^  stance  of  which  is  as  foUows :  “-There  are  two 

nothing  more.  That  revelation  was  worth  Tuesday  night,  were  features  of  additional  classes  of  men  who  impress  themselves  on 
more  than  all  argument  against  unfaith,  significance.  their  fellows :  Of  the  one  is  Napoleon,  who. 
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though  doing  great  things  and  compelling  { 
circumstances  by  an  iron  will,  himself  has  I 
sunk  out  of  the  respect  of  men.  Of  the  other 
is  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  whom  it  is  true  that, 
though  times  change  and  systems  vary,  yet 
the  man  himself  grows  greater  and  greater  ” 

There  is  another  thing  about  Edwards  which 
every  American  needs  to  remember.  To  him, 
more  than  to  any  other  one  man,  do  we  owe 
that  religious  liberty  in  which  our  land  re¬ 
joices,  and  which  also  constitutes  America’s 
great  and  peculiar  contribution  to  the  story 
of  human  progress.  He  laid  the  philosophical 
foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  soul’s  freedom 
from  all  other  compulsion  than  that  of  divine 
grace.  The  distinction  he  made  between 
common  and  special  grace  lies  at  the  heart  of 
his  theological  system,  next  to  that  sover¬ 
eignty  which  is  the  centre  of  all,  and  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  which  shows  the  grace  of  God  as  the 
sole  dependence  and  authority  over  both  the 
Church  and  soul  of  man,  opened  the  avenue 
to  that  freedom  which  the  trammelled  and 
oppressed  conscience  had  been  seeking  for 
ages. 

The  doctrine  of  Augustine,  that  "the  pow¬ 
ers  of  earth  should  buttress  the  city  of  God," 
had  been  regarded  as  an  axiom  through  all  the 
centuries.  It  lost  little  of  its  power  under  the 
reformers,  Luther  and  Calvin.  Knox  and  the 
Westminster  Assembly  alike  declared  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  sustain  the  Church  and  root 
out  heresy.  “  Presbyter  was  but  priest  writ 
larg^."  The  boasted  “freedom  to  worship 
God”  which  brought  the  Pilgrims  and  Puri¬ 
tans  to  New  England’s  "stem  and  rock-bound 
coast,"  w’as  freedom  only  for  themselves  and 
those  who  thought  like  them.  Down  to  the 
Revolution  every  colony  in  America,  save 
three,  had  a  church  more  or  less  dependent  on 
the  support  and  direction  of  the  State.  In 
Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  the  ex¬ 
asperation  growing  out  of  the  State's  inter¬ 
ference  with  religious  matters  was  a  most 
powerful  impulse  to  independence.  From 
Maine  to  Georgia  was  impatience  with  the 
establishments,  but  no  man,  until  Edwards 
spoke,  seemed  able  to  give  the  satisfactory 
reason  and  ground  for  separation  between  the 
Church  and  State.  The  constitutions  of  Penn 
and  Williams,  approaching  the  question  only 
from  the  human  side,  gave  indeed  a  practical 
freedom  like  that  the  whole  land  enjoys  to¬ 
day,  but  they  did  not  satisfy  the  conscience 
aealous  for  the  honor  of  God  and  His  truth. 

Hence  it  was  that  Edwards’s  speech  was 
epoch-making.  >  It  does  not  appear  that  when 
in  his  Half-Way  Covenant  Controversy  he  pro¬ 
claimed  the  tmth  that  God’s  grace  alone 
gathered  the  constitutents  of  His  Church,  he 
intended  any.  application  to  the  question  of 
religious  establishment.  But  whatever  he 
may  have  intended,  in  so  teaching  he  laid 
down  a  principle  which  at  once  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  world-old  Augustinian  maxim, 
and  proclaimed  for  his  countrymen  and  the 
world  the  correct  basis  of  religious  freedom. 
It  is  the  will  and  grace  of  God.  The  soul  is 
God’s.  Let  no  man  subject  it.  The  Church 
.is  God’s.  None  shall  enter  it  save  those  whom 
God  leads  into  it.  As  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it,  neither  shall  the  powers 
of  earth  presume  to  govern  it. 

This  is  the  broadest  and  brightest  stripe  in 
the  banner  of  our  American  liberties,  and  this 
stripe  was  woven  by  Edwards.  It  becomes  no 
American,  whatever  his  theology  may  be,  to 
forget  that.  Sanford  H.  Cobb. 

RicnnaLO  Sprinob,  N.  T. 

ATTENTION! 

Vcft.  V.  of  the  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Onondaga,  covering  the  period  between  1851 
and  1868,  has  never  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  stated  clerk ;  but  he  will  suitably  re¬ 
ward  any  person  who  shall  restore  the  volume 
to  the  Presbytery.  Address,  Rev.  A.  H. 
Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  GROUP  OF  HOLT  SEPULCHRES.”  | 

By  Lyman  Whltina,  B.D. 

Within  about  an  hundred  paces  from  the 
main  entrance  into  the  old  burial  ground  in 
Northampton,  Mass.,  you  come  to  the  grave 
of  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd.  Sixty-one  years  j 
ago  this  summer  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  first 
pastor  of  the  Edwards  Church  in  that  town, 
gave  an  address  to  the  “Society pf  Inquiry,” 
in  Amherst  College,  in  which  was  this  sen¬ 
tence:  "Few  who  pass  through  this  beautiful 
valley  are  seen  to  pause  at  the  grave  of  David 
Brainerd  but  the  few  who  do,  go  away  musing 
and  heart-smitten,  to  think  that  he  finished 
his  work  and  did  so  much  and  went  to  his  rest 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  while  they  have  done  so 
little.”  Though  but  a  lad  when  I  heard  it, 
the  sentence  has  never  gone  from  my  memory. 

After  many  years  of  absence,  I  just  now 
sought  again  that  hallowed  tomb.  A  sand¬ 
stone  slab  resting  upon  five  pillars  marks  the 
grave.  The  original  legend  apparently  fail¬ 
ing,  a  marble  tablet  is  inserted  in  the  slab : 

Bom  April  20,  1718. 

Dying  October  10,  1747. 

Aged  29. 

To  several  Indian  tribes  he  was  a  "faithful 
and  laborious”  missionary. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  gave  to  the 
world  the  "Life”  of  the  young  apostle,  which, 
with  his  journals,  have  implanted  more  mis¬ 
sionary  purpose,  probably,  t^an  any  like  rec¬ 
ord  has  done.  The  whole  Christian  world  has 
felt  and  confessed  the  consecrated  impulse  of 
that  "Life.”  Standing  by  that  sepulchre  and 
sending  the  thoughts  along  his  dreary  paths 
through  the  wildernesses  of  Kanameek,  now 
the  goodly  Stockbridge ;  then  to  "the  forks  of 
the  Delaware,”  and  to  " Cross weeksung,  near 
Freehold  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  had  a  re¬ 
markable  success  ’ — "an  astonishing  divine  in 
fiuence,”  he  calls  it — and  on  through  that  de¬ 
voted  career,  ending  at  his  thirtieth  year,  we 
well  may  muse  in  heart-smitten  memory  over 
the  little  we  have  done. 

A  few  steps  distant  is  the  grave  of  Jerusha 
Edwards,  to  whom  Brainerd  was  betrothed. 
Near  to  that  grave  is  a  cenotaph  to  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  "the  American  divine,” 
with  dates  of  his  ministry  here  and  of  his 
death,  but  without  mention  as  President  of 
Princeton  College,  where  he  died  and  was 
buried.  As  "President  Edwards”  he  has  been 
mainly  known  to  posterity.  Under  the  record 
of  Edwards,  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  is  com¬ 
memorated  as  the  founder  of  the  Free  Church 
and  as  eminent  in  preaching,  etc.  A  little  to 
the  left  of  that  stone  is  a  like  memorial  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  Lyman,  the  young  missionary 
slain  by  the  Battahs,  June  28,  1834.  His 
associate  in  service  and  in  martyrdom,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Munson,  is  coupled  with  him  on 
the  cenotaph.  Lyman  was  a  native  of  North¬ 
ampton,  bom  November  28,  1809,  ending  his 
very  promising  career  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year.  Well  do  I  remember  his  service  on 
taking  his  leave  of  friends  in  Amherst,  and 
two  years  afterwards  the  day  of  sorrow  when 
the  tidings  of  his  death  by  heathen  spears 
came  to  that  town. 

On  a  slight  knoll, a  few  paces  from  these  erec¬ 
tions,  a  broad,  horizontal  stone  covers  the 
dust  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  D.D., 
"pastor  of  the  church  in  Northampton  for  near 
sixty  years,”  dying  February  11,  1729,  in  his 
eighty  sixth  year.  The  stone  is  filled  with  a 
tribute,  beautiful  in  form  and  fervent  in  affec¬ 
tion.  At  a  little  distance  a  similar  sepulchre 
bears  record  of  the  Rev.  John  Hooker,  who 
died  “6  February,  1777,  in  the  49  year  of  his 
age  and  23  of  his  ministry.”  "The  affectionate 
people  of  his  charge  erected  the  monument  to 
his  memory.  ”  Hie  graces  and  virtues  are  hap¬ 
pily  inscribed  thereon. 

As  I  turned  from  these  ancient  stones,  an¬ 


other  white  cenotaph  surprised  my  eye.  Its 
legend  is,  "Rev.  David  Tappan  Stoddard, 
missionary  to  the  Nestorians.  He  died  near 
Oroomiah  January  22,  1857.  ”  We  were  class¬ 
mates  at  Andover.  He  came  there  from  a 
tutorship  at  Yale,  and  was  one  of  the  choicest 
men  in  person,  in  mental  excellence,  and  in 
pure  devotion  of  spirit  I  have  ever  known. 
Love  to  him  could  be  no  lees  than  fervent 
when  any  intimacy  with  him  had  been  at¬ 
tained.  During  a  return  visit  from  Persia, 
while  a  visitor  in  my  home,  he  so  related  the 
toils  of  mission  life  that  all  the  household 
were  as  under  a  sweetly  absorbing  charm.  As 
exquisite  grace  of  spirit  and  of  person  carried 
him  to  the  topmost  line  of  Christian  manhood. 
To  name  him  is  to  recall  one  of  the  rarest  of 
men. 

Turning  to  go  from  this  group,  included  in 
a  circle  of  a  few  yards  diameter,  another  pecu¬ 
liar  erection  drew  me  to  it.  A  pastor  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  Boston,  the  Rev.  John 
Hunt,  died  in  his  father’s  house  in  this  town, 
December  20,  1775,  aged  thirty-one.  On  re¬ 
turning  from  a  pastoral  call,  he  was  shut  out 
of  the  town  by  the  British  troops,  who  had 
taken  his  church  for  a  riding  school,  and  com¬ 
ing  to  this,  his  native  town,  died  as  above. 
The  church  in  Boston  marked  his  grave  with 
an  elaborate  monument,  and  told  in  tender 
phrase  and  in  touching,  reverent  affection, 
their  love  to  their  youthful  pastor. 

May  not  these  claim  to  be  a  group  of  sepul¬ 
chres  truly  “holy”  in  the  “sacred  dust"  they 
cover  and  keep  in  remembrance,  though  some 
of  it  hallows  the  cemeteries  of  the  different 
continents? 

“  Thoaah  dead  they  epeak  in  reason’s  ear. 

And  in  example  live; 

Their  faith  and  hope  and  might  y  deeds. 

Still  fresh  instmetton  give.” 

East  Charlkmont,  Mass..  September,  18M. 


A  SUNDAY  “CHURCH  NURSERY.’’ 

"Applied  Christianity”  has  hardly  had  a 
more  significant  recent  illustration  than  in  a 
“Sunday  nursery”  plan  which  the  Rev.  Charles 
Townsend  has  recently  inaugurated  in  the 
Woodland  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  brief  it  accomplishes  for 
tired  mothers  on  Sunday  what  the  "  day  nur¬ 
series”  offer  to  them  during  the  week,  namely, 
loving  and  careful  supervision  of  their  young 
children  or  babies  while  they  themselves  are 
permitted  to  give  themselves  to  other  things. 
In  the  case  of  the  Woodland  church  it  is  in 
order  that  the  mothers  may  quietly  and  tran¬ 
quilly  enjoy  the  services  of  divine  worship. 
All  pastors  are  familiar  with  the  oft-urged 
objection  that  mothers  give,  to  the  effect 
that  they  cannot  bring  their  inf  ants  to  church, 
nor  can  they  leave  them  home.  Mr.  Town¬ 
send’s  idea  has  solved  that  difficulty,  and  it 
comes  as  a  boon  to  many  a  tired  mother. 

A  commodious  room  of  the  large  Woodland 
chapel  has  been  set  aside  as  a  nurssry,  and  is 
arranged  and  furnished  with  all  the  appropri¬ 
ate  appliances  for  such  a  room.  During  each 
service  of  the  sanctuary  three  of  the  matrons 
of  the  church  and  one  paid  nurse  are  in  regu¬ 
lar  attendance  to  receive  any  young  child  or 
infant  that  may  be  brought  by  any  mother 
who  desires  such  ministration  while  she  her¬ 
self  attends  church.  They  way  in  which  the 
idea  has  been  taken  up  in  Cleveland  is  abun¬ 
dant  proof  of  the  success  of  the  novel  enter¬ 
prise.  The  mothers  of  the  children  appreciate 
the  privilege,  and  the  matrons  who  serve  in 
the  nursery  find  enjoyment  in  a  work  that  is 
beyond  doubt  Ghristlike  in  character.  No 
charges  are  made  whatever  for  this  Sunday 
privilege,  the  only  proviso  being  that  all 
children  must  be  presented  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  and  cleanly  condition. 
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this  serene  flow  of  manly  purpose  toward  the 
highest  ends,  we  shall  find  something  that 
gives  us  new  faith  in  a  simple,  native  Ameri¬ 
can  manhood.  These  men  were  of  good  stock, 
and  they  grew  naturally  under  the  oaks  and 
hickories  of  the  Buckeye  State.  They  never 
tried  to  be  anything  else.  The  one  a  splendid 
oak,  the  other  a  healthy,  supple  hickory,  they 
found  their  life  full  enough  to  resist  enemies 
and  control  emergencies.  It  is  comforting 
to  find  such  moral  health  and  vigor  in  men 
who  were  not  noted  as  being  specially  devout 
or  dependent  on  spiritual  reserves  and  re¬ 
straint.  Both  are  religious  men  in  a  real  and 
worthy  sense.  Each  was  trained  in  childhood 
to  trust  in  God  and  to  treat  His  law  as 
supreme.  They  never  departed  from  that  faith 
any  more  than  they  descended  from  theii  high 
ideals.  In  them  religion  wove  itself  into  the 
web  of  character  by  a  natural,  easy  develop¬ 
ment,  and  gave  to  us  a  statesman  and  a  sol¬ 
dier  of  whom  we  shall  never  be  ashamed. 

R.  A.  8. 

Dogmatic  Theology.  By  William  G.  T. 
Shedd,  D.D.  Vol.  III.  Supplement.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1894.  $4. 

The  two  former  volumes  of  Dr.  Shedd’s  the¬ 
ological  system  were  printed  in  1888,  and  are 
too  well  known  to  need  more  than  mention 
here.  “The  purpose  of  this  supplementary 
volume  is  to  elaborate  more  carefully  some  of 
the  difficult  points  in  specific  unity,  partly  by 
original  explanations  by  the  author,  and  partly 
by  extracts  from  that  class  of  theologians  who 
have  advocated  it”  (the  “self-determined  and 
responsible  fall  of  mankind  as  a  species  in 
Adam,”  and  “an  actual  existence  in  Adam  and 
a  responsible  agency  in  him”). 

The  divisions  of  the  Supplement  are  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  system,  being  Theologi¬ 
cal  Introduction,  Bibliology,  Theology  (Doc¬ 
trine  of  God),  Anthropology,  Christology, 
Soteriology,  and  Eschatology.  The  volume  is 
divided  into  subsections,  each  having  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  volume  and  page  of  the  original.  As 
indicated  above,  some  of  these  sections  con- 
sits  in  amplifications  or  careful  restatements 
of  the  corresponing  earlier  passages,  or  in  cita¬ 
tions  from  and  explanatory  notes  upon  writers 
who  in  the  main  agree  with  Dr.  Shedd’s  posi¬ 
tion.  The  authors  from  whom  these  citations 
come  are  scattered  through  the  Ancient, 
Medieval,  and  Reformation  periods,  while 
some  belong  to  the  English  and  Continental 
schools  of  theology  in  the  sixteenth  and  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  This  latter  part  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  contains  the  references  in  the  lecture 
course  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  volume 
constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  system, 
and  must  be  studied  side  by  side  with  that 
which  has  gone  before.  Unfortunately,  the 
sections  of  the  present  volume  have  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  headings,  and  there  is  an  entire  lack 
of  any  index  or  any  detailed  table  of  contents. 

New  Light  on  the  Bible  and  the  Holy 
Land.  Being  an  Account  of  Some  Recent 
Discoveries  in  the  East.  By  Basil  T.  A. 
Evetts,  M.A..  formerly  of  the  Assyrian 
Department,  British  Museum.  New  York : 
Cassell  Publishing  Company.  1894. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  too  large  and  too 
inclusive,  unless  we  place  a  special  emphasis 
on  “some  recent  discoveries,”  and  infer  the 
rest  from  the  department  of  the  British 
Museum  in  which  Mr.  Evetts  was  formerly 
employed.  Under  the  head  of  “Recent  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  East,”  we  might  justly  expect 
to  find  mention  of  the  work  which  has  been 
done  in  Egypt  under  the  auspices  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund,  not  to  mention  the  work 
done  by  many  others  in  the  land  of  the  Nile. 
The  explorations  in  Palestine  by  travellers  and 
excavators  might  have  also  come  in  for  men 
tion,  particularly  those  of  ^the  Palestine  Ex¬ 


portation  Fund,  conducted  by  Flinders  Petrie 
and  Frederick  J.  Bliss  at  Laobisb  within  a 
couple  of  years.  The  title  of  the  book,  there 
fore,  should  have  been  more  definitely  limited 
and  its  true  scope  indicated.  To  be  sure,  the 
author  discusses  the  tablets  found  at  Tell  el- 
Amarna  in  Egypt,  but  the  finding  place  was 
incidental,  and  the  determinating  considera¬ 
tion  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  written  in 
the  cuneiform  character.  The  discoveries 
which  the  author  recounts  have  to  do  with 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  the  written  sources 
on  which  he  draws  are  those  in  the  wedge¬ 
writing  of  Mesopotamia. 

It  is  a  story,  within  these  limits,  of  great 
interest  which  the  author  sets  out  to  recount. 
After  a  somewhat  detailed,  but  very  succinct 
account  of  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform 
writing,  he  begins  with  the  excavations  and 
discoveries  at  Tello,  in  Southern  Babylonia,  a 
chapter  in  which  he  takes  us  back  to  a  time 
before  Abraham.  The  Tell  el-Amama  tablets 
follow,  giving  a  picture  of  the  state  of  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Syria  just  previous  to  the  Exodus. 
Of  no  small  importance  in  this  connection  is 
the  fact  that  writing  was  practiced  in  the  pre- 
Mosaic  age.  “Shushan,  the  Palace,”  is  a 
chapter  which  throws  light  on  some  passages 
in  Daniel,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  The  chap¬ 
ters  dealing  with  the  astrology,  the  legal  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  habits,  customs,  and  history  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  their  culture, 
religion,  and  language,  are  all  replete  with  in- 
I  terest  to  tfie  Bible  student.  A  large  number 
of  illustrations  also  add  to  the  value  of  the 
book,  but  a  prime  lack  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted  is  that  of  an  index.  The  table  of 
contents  only  partially  takes  it  place,  and 
much  information  is  thoroughly  buried  and 
rendered  unavailable. 
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The  Shebman  Letters.  Correspondence  be¬ 
tween  General  and  Senator  Sherman  from 
1839  to  1891.  Edited  by  Rachel  Sherman 
Thorndike.  With  Portraits.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1894.  $3. 

The  brothers,  John  and  William  T.  Sher¬ 
man,  have  been  conspicuous  figures  in  our 
history  for  nearly  a  lifetime.  The  era  of  our 
Civil  War  began  some  years  before  Sumpter, 
and  can  be  said  to  close  with  the  death  of 
General  Sherman.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
agitation  in  Congress  of  the  questions  which 
antedated  the  clash  of  arms,  John  Sherman 
took  his  place  in  the  front  rank  with  men  in 
both  houses  of  national  fame  and  foremost 
standing.  Since  those  days,  even  to  the  last 
session,  the  Ohio  Senator  has  been  a  familiar 
and  honored  public  man,  the  representative 
of  a  great  party  and  the  dictator  of  policies 
and  of  political  events.  In  the  meantime, 
William  Sherman,  graduate  of  West  Point, 
with  some  rank  in  the  army,  but  for  some 
years  not  in  service,  for  the  first  years  of  the 
war  seemed  to  be  kept  in  the  background.  But 
he  came  rapidly  to  the  front,  made  a  brilliant 
record  as  a  commander  of  armies,  quite  sur¬ 
passing  his  already  renowned  brother  in  popu¬ 
lar  esteem,  became  one  of  the  great  Trium¬ 
virate  of  Generals  always  named  in  mention  of 
the  Federal  victories,  and  lived  in  high  public 
favor  till  his  death  hut  a  little  while  ago. 
The  confidential  and  fraternal  letters  of  these 
two  men  are  discoveries  of  the  essentials  of  a 
true  history  of  the  most  momentous  period  of 
United  States  history.  It  has  been  the  grate¬ 
ful  task  of  Gen.  Sherman’s  daughter  to  give 
these  letters  to  the  public.  No  contribution 
to  the  story  of  that  great  struggle  could  be 
richer,  no  tribute  to  these  men,  already  illus¬ 
trious,  could  possibly  be  higher.  In  all  that 
is  here  set  down,  there  is  nothing  which 
either  they  or  their  living  countrymen  could 
wish  to  blot  out.  It  is  a  goodly  sight :  these 
men  of  vast  resource  and  at  the  centre  of 
vast  affairs,  exchanging  views,  discnssing poli¬ 
cies,  criticising  men,  disclosing  the  secrets  of 
great  civil  and  military  movements,  all  in  the 
freedom  of  unbroken  fellowship  and  unre¬ 
strained  utterance.  The  reader  of  these  letters 
is  raised  to  Olympian  heights,  and  sees  what 
goes  on  below  with  the  eye  of  the  divinities 
themselves. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  or  the  province  of  this 
notice  to  give  a  synopsis  or  analysis  of  this 
most  instructive  and  suggestive  correspond¬ 
ence.  We  study  it  here  for  its  moral  worth. 
The  purity  of  these  men’s  hearts  is  simply 
charming.  Whose  private  letters  will  bear 
such  scrutiny?  Say  they  are  selected,  where 
do  you  find  a  trace  of  anything  unworthy? 
Selfishness,  any  dishonorable  motive,  will  leave 
a  finger  mark  or  a  broken  trail  on  any  letter 
written  to  a  trusted  friend.  There  is  no  sort 
of  hint  in  these  pages  on  which  a  scandal 
could  dovetail.  These  brothers  were  men,  the 
one  strong  of  will,  the  other  sensitive  and  im¬ 
pulsive  as  he  was  brilliant  in  his  sphere ;  but 
they  were  men  of  such  fibre  as  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  fail  under  tension,  and  of  such  ster¬ 
ling  good  sense  and  high  principle  that  they 
never  forgot  their  cause  or  their  country’s 
honor.  Here  is  an  object-lesson  for  the  public 
men  of  this  or  of  the  coming  day. 

If  we  go  into  any  search  for  the  cause  of 


BOOK  NOTES. 

It  was  particularly  appropriate  that  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Papers  of  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History,  giving  the  proceedings  and 
papers  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
held  in  this  city  in  December,  1893,  should  be 
quite  largely  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Prof. 
Philip  Schaff,  its  founder  and  President.  To 
many  his  death  on  October  20,  1898,  came  as 
a  severe  blow,  perhaps  to  none  more  than  to 
the  society  for  whose  welfare  and  progress  he 
was  solicitous.  It  is,  therefore,  with  eminent 
fitness  that  the  present  volume  contains  such 
papers  as :  “  Dr.  Schaff  as  a  Bible  Student  and 
Reviser,”  by  Dr.  Chambers,  a  colleague  in  the 
revision  work ;  “  Dr.  Schaff  as  Uniting  Teu¬ 
tonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Scholarship,  ”  by  Bishop 
Hurst  of  the  Methodist  Church :  “  Dr.  Schaff 
and  the  Lutheran  Church,”  by  Prof.  Henry  E. 
Jacobs;  “Dr.  Schaff  and  the  Episcopal 
Church,  ”  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Tiffany  of  this  city ; 
“  Dr.  Schaff  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ” 
by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Shahan;  and  “Dr.  Schaff  as 
a  Literary  Worker,”  by  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Richard¬ 
son,  Librarian  of  Princeton  College.  Besides 
these  articles  and  in  pursuance  of  the  regular 
programme  of  the  Society,  there  were  pre¬ 
sented  a  considerable  numbei  of  excellent 
papers.  One  of  particular  present  interest  was 
t^at  of  Prof.  Arthur  C.  McGiffert  of  Union 
Seminary  on  “The  Gospel  of  Peter,”  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  extensive  bibliography,  while 
Dr.  Burrage’s  account  of  “The  Contest  for 
Religious  Liberty  in  Massachusetts”  is  valua¬ 
ble  as  dealing  particularly  with  the  Baptists. 
The  volume  is  well  printed  and  not  the  least 
valuable  in  the  series.  (George  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York.) 

Under  the  title.  The  Christian  Ministry,  Its 
Present  Claim  and  Attraction,  have  been 
gathered  several  of  the  literary  productions  of 
the  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Pease,  late  Professor  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Andover  Seminary.  The 
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untimely  death  of  the  author  cut  short  a  life 
that  promised  much  of  service  in  a  congenial 
field.  The  tribute  of  Prof.  Egbert  C.  Smyth, 
and  the  biographical  sketch,  as  well  as  the 
papers  here  reproduced,  all  indicate  a  man  of 
ripened  powers  and  of  no  mean  ability.  The 
paper  indicated  in  the  title  given  above,  was 
the  inaugural  address  of  Prof..  Pease,  and  it 
is  one  that  might  be  read  with  good  effect  by 
Christian  preachers  generally.  It  is  broad  in 
its  sympathies  and  most  delightful  in  its 
spirit.  Subjoined  are  two  lectures  on  homi¬ 
letics,  which  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  in¬ 
struction  for  which  the  author’s  pupils  might 
have  hoped.  The  other  papers  are  of  lesser  in¬ 
terest.  Two  sermons  given  in  somewhat  im¬ 
perfect  form,  probably  allow  of  only  a  faulty 
estimate  of  the  writer’s  pulpit  ability,  while 
an  essay  on  “Dante’s  Vision  of  Sin  and  Judg¬ 
ment”  indicates  something  of  the  scholarly 
tastes  of  Prof.  Pease.  A  number  of  original 
poems  are  also  reproduced.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company.  $1.35.) 

A  series  of  five  articles  originally  printed  in 
the  Sunday  Magazine  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Tal¬ 
bot,  honorary  canon  of  Durham  Cathedral, 
have  been  issued  in  neat  book  form  under  the 
title,  Oiir  Bible :  Hour  It  hag  cone  to  Us.  It 
tells  of  the  early  manuscripts,  of  the  English 
translations  and  translators,  of  some  of  the 
ancient  versions,  and  of  the  formation  of  the 
canon.  The  story  is  interestingly  told  in  plain 
language,  with  an  occasional  instance  of 
“writing  down”  to  the  level  of  the  youthful 
mind.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  pleasant  attempt  to 
present  to  the  uninitiated  some  of  the  more 
salient  facts  which  go  to  make  up  the  history 
of  the  English  Bible.  (Thomas  Whittaker, 
New  York.  50  cents.) 

The  reason  why  there  are  so  many  books  on 
apologetics  is  that  there  are  “many  men  of 
many  minds.”  What  appeals  to  one  does  not 
appeal  to  another,  and  different  men  look  at 
the  same  thing  differently.  Hence  there  is 
room  for  an  increasing  number  of  books,  each 
one  of  which  is  calculated  to  do  good  in  its 
own  sphere.  Dr.  Bradford  P.  Raymond,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Wesleyan  University,  sends  forth  “a 
study  of  Christian  evidences”  under  the  title, 
Christianity  and  the  Christ.  His  object  is  to 
show  that  “the  Christian  faith  is  reasonable,” 
and  that  in  Jesus  Christ  the  religious  ideals  of 
men  are  met.  The  treament  is  clear,  the  style 
lucid,  and  the  book  good  of  its  kind.  (Hunt 
and  Eaton,  New  York ;  85  cents.) 

Prof.  George  T.  Ladd  of  Yale  College  has 
attempted  a  difficult  task  in  making  a  Primer 
of  Psychology.  To  make  his  subject  plain  to 
the  mind  of  youth  or  of  maturer  but  unin¬ 
structed  beginners,  he  has  run  the  risk  of 
condensing  his  matter  so  that  it  should  be¬ 
come  unintelligible,  or  of  lowering  bis  stand¬ 
ard  to  meet  the  reader’s  power  of  comprehen¬ 
sion.  He  was  conscious  of  these  dangers,  and 
has  tried  to  avoid  them  ;  with  what  success 
further  experiment  only  will  show.  Submit¬ 
ted  to  a  young  lady,  the  book  was  declared  to 
have  been  “understood  and  enjoyed,”  and  to 
all  appearances  this  verdict  is  warranted. 
(Scribner’s.  $1. ) 

The  seventh  volume  in  the  “Christian  Class¬ 
ics  Series,”  published  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  of  London,  contains  the  two  epistles  of 
Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians,  the 
epistle  of  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  to  the  Pbilip- 
pians,  and  the  famous  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  Each  piece  is  preceded  by  a  brief 
but  clear  introduction.  The  translation,  by 
Horace  E.  Hall,  is  given  with  occasional  notes 
and  references  to  Scripture,  and  offers  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
these  early  movements  of  Christian  literature 
at  small  cost.  (Revell’s.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  October  number  of  the  International 
Journal  of  Ethics  contains  an  important  article 
on  Luxury,  ^  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  of 
Cambridge,  England ;  one  on  The  Limits  of 
Individual  and  National  Self-Sacrifice,  by  F. 

H.  Bradley  of  Oxford ;  a  discussion  of  Women 
in  the  Community  and  in  the  Family,  by  Mary 
S.  Gilliland  of  London ;  a  study  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Ethics  and  Biology,  by  Edmund  Mont¬ 
gomery  of  Hempstead,  'Texas ;  with  Discus¬ 
sions,  Book  Reviews,  and  other  important  ar¬ 
ticles. 

The  Review  Section  of  the  Homiletic  Revieir 
(Funk  and  Wagnalls)  for  October  opens  with 
an  article  from  the  pen  of  David  S.  Schaff, 
D.D.,  on  The  Four  Gospels  and  the  Faith  of 
Christendom,  in  which  the  scriptural  teach¬ 
ings  as  to  inspiration  are  emphasized  as  they 
bear  upon  such  portions  of  the  Divine  Word  as 
lay  no  claim  to  it  for  themselves.  W.  E.  Griffis, 

D.  D. ,  follows  with  a  paper  in  which  he  pleads 
for  a  more  thorough  and  Scientific  Study  of 
Comparative  Religion  in  our  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries,  as  an  essential  preparation  especially 
for  work  in  foreign  mission  fields.  The  Rev. 
Lyman  Edwin  Davis  has  a  suggestive  contri¬ 
bution  on  The  Metropolitan  Frontier,  in  which 
be  presents  certain  facts  with  reference  to 
modern  developments  of  social  life  in  our  great 
cities.  William  Hayes  Ward,  D.  D. ,  throws 
the  light  of  recent  discoveries  upon  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  City  of  Nahor.  The  various  de¬ 
partments  are  up  to  the  usual  standard. 

Julian  Ralph  has  gone  to  Korea  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Harper’s  Weekly  and  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  He  will  meet  in  Yokohama  C.  D.  Wei 
don,  the  well-known  American  artist,  now  a 
resident  of  Japan,  and  illustrated  reports  from 
the  seat  of  war  will  soon  begin  to  appear  in 
the  Weekly. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  translation  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace  will  be  issued  in  this  country  at  an 
early  date  by  the  Scribners.  In  addition  to 
the  interest  attaching  to  every  work  from  the 
pen  of  the  great  English  statesman,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  volume  is  sure  to  appeal  to  all  lovers 
of  Horace  as  an  example  of  remarkably  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  vigorous  translation. 

“  The  Failure  of  Biologic  Sociology,  ”  Profes- 1 
sor  S.  N.  Patten’s  recent  monogrwh  published 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  is  a  criticism  of  that  school  of 
sociologists  which  includes  Herbert  Spencer 
and  Lester  F.  Ward  among  its  leaders.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Patten  takes  Professor  Ward’s  latest 
work  on  the  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization, 
as  the  basis  of  bis  criticism,  but  as  he  says 
his  review  is  “aimed  rather  at  general  tenden¬ 
cies  than  at  particular  conclusions.  ”  He  treats 
this  work  therefore  as  representing  the  class 
of  literature  to  which  it  belongs. 

Among  the  announcements  of  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons  are  the  following  publications: 
The  Van  Tassel  Edition  of  Irving’s  Sketch 
Book,  uniform  with  the  Holiday  Editions  of 
The  Alhambra,  Granada,  and  Knickerbocker ; 
Horace  Walpole’s  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of 
George  III.,  re  edited  by  G.  F.  Russell  Barker, 
in  four  volumes,  octavo,  with  sixteen  portraits 
in  photogravure ;  the  Ariel  Shakespeare,  com¬ 
pleted  in  40  volumes ;  the  Vandyke  Edition  of 
Holland  and  Its  People,  by  Edmondo  de  Ami¬ 
de,  with  84  illustrations  from  designs  of  R. 
Swain  Gifford  and  others,  and  from  some  rare 
prints;  and  uniform  with  this  the  Saragossa 
Edition  of  Spain  and  the  Spaniards,  by  Ed¬ 
mondo  de  Amicis ;  Part  I.  of  John  Codman 
Ropes’s  Story  of  the  Civil  War;  Vol.  III.  of 
Social  England,  A  Record  of  the  Progress  of 
the  People  in  Religion,  Laws,  Learning,  Arts, 
Science,  Literature,  Industry,  Commerce,  and 
Manners,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pres¬ 
ent  Day  by  various  writers,  edited  by  H. 
D.  Traill,  D.C.L.  Four  new  volumes  in  the 
Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series— Ciedro,  and  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Rraublic,  by  J.  L.  Strachan- 
Davidson;  Prince  BTenry  (the  Navigator)  of 
Portugal,  and  the  Age  of  Discovery  in  Europe, 
by  C.  R.  Beazley ;  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the 
Downfall  of  American  Slavery,  by  Noah  Brooks ; 
and  Julian,  Philosopher  and  Emperor,  by  Alice 
Gardner  of  Newham  College,  Cambridge.  Two  I 
volumes  in  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series —  | 
The  Story  of  Venice,  by  Alethea  Weil,  and 
The  Story  of  the  Crusades,  by  T.  A.  Archer 
and  C.  L.  Kingsford ;  several  volumes  of  poetry, 
and  two  important  medical  works — Diagnosis, 
Differential  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Eye,  by  A.  E.  Adams,  M.D.,  In¬ 
structor  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye  in  the  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  College;  and  The  Aseptic 
Treatment  of  Wounds,  by  Dr.  C.  Schimmel- 
buBcb,  translated  from  the  German  by  Prof. 
T.  J.  Thombury. 


Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company  announce 
for  immediate  publication  City  Government 
in  the  United  States  by  Hon.  Alfred  R  Conk- 
ling.  The  awakening  of  the  American  citizen 
indicated  in  the  revolt  against  boss  and  ring 
rule,  and  the  formation  of  organizations  for 
nonpartisan  and  pure  municipal  government, 
render  the  appearance  of  this  book  peculiarly 
timely.  The  author  has  learned  his  subject 
by  actual  experience  as  an  alderman  of  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  leader 
in  municipal  reform  movements. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Century  Company:  Five  Books  of  Song; 
Richard  Watson  Gilder. - The  Mountains  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  John  Muir. - Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle; 

Thomas  G.  Allen,  Jr.,  and  William  L.  Sachtleben. 

- When  all  the  Woods  are  Green ;  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

- WTien  Life  is  Young;  Mary  .Map^  Dodge. - 

The  Land  of  Pluck ;  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. - The 

Brownies  around  the  World;  Palmer  Cox. - Toi- 

nette’s  Philip ;  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison. - The  Story  of 

the  Government;  Elbridge  S.  Brooks. - The  Man 

who  Married  the  Moon ;  Charles  F.  Lummis. - 

P’tit  Matinic  Monotones ;  George  Wharton  Edwards. 

- ^Writing  to  Rosina ;  William  Henry  Bishop. - 

Artful  Anticks ;  Oliver  Herford. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons :  The  Woman’s  Book.  Two 

Volumes ;  Various  Authors.  Illustrated. - The 

Wagner  Story  Book ;  William  Henry  Frost. - Po¬ 
mona’s  Travels ;  Frank  R.  Stockton. - Polly ; 

Thomas  Nelson  Page. - The  English  Novel ;  Wal¬ 

ter  Raleigh. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  Lancelot  An- 

drew’es;  Robert  L.  Ottley. - In  Sunshine  Land; 

Edith  M.  Thomas. - Childhood  in  Literature  and 

Art ;  Horace  E.  Scudder. - From  Blomidon  to 

Smoky ;  Frank  Bolles. 

Macmillan  and  Company :  Animals’  Rights ;  Hen¬ 
ry  S.  Salt. - A  Drama  in  Dutch ;  Z.  Z. - My  New 

Home ;  Mrs.  Molesworth. - Old  English  Songs. 

From  Various  Sources;  Austin  Dobson. - TheTem- 

Ele  Shakespeare;  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  As  You 

like  It. - Life  and  Art  of  Joseph  Jefferson;  W'illiam 

Winter. 

Andrew  Elliot,  Edinburgh :  The  Christian  View  of 
God  and  the  World ;  James  Orr. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company :  The  Farmer’s  Boy ; 
Clifton  Johnson. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company :  The  College 
Woman;  Charles  Franklin  Thwing. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  and  Company :  Chinese  Char¬ 
acteristics;  Arthur  H.  Smith. - The  Cartoons  of 

St. Mark ;  Robert F. Horton. - Amongthe Tibetans; 

Isabella  Bird  Bishop. - The  Meeting  Place  of  Geol- 

and  History ;  Sir  J.  William  Dawson. - A  Gift 

of  Peace;  Rose  Porter. - Prayers  for  Heart  and 

Home ;  F.  B.  Meyer. - At  Mother’s  Knee ;  J.  M.  P. 

Otts. - The  Missionary  Daily  Text  Book. 

Thomas  Nelson  and  ^ns :  The  Better  Way ;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Lacey. - As  We  Sweep  through  the  Deep ; 

Dr.  Gordon  Stables. - Suwarta;  Annie  H.  Small. 

- ^The  Wonderful  City;  J.  S.  Fletcher. - St^  by 

Step  throimh  the  Bible.  Parts  I.,  H.,  HI. ;  Edith 

Ralph. - Evil  May-Day ;  E.  Everett-Green. - First 

Book  of  Bible  Knowledge. - Sons  of  the  Vikings ; 

John  Gunn. - Heroes  of  Israel ;  W.  Garden  Blaikie. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company :  'The  Empress  Eugenie; 

Pierre  de  Land. - ^Witch  Winnie  at  Shinnecock ; 

Elizabeth  W.  Champney. - Sherburne  Cousins ; 

Amanda  M.  Douglas. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company :  Beacon  Lights  of 
Patriotism ;  Henry  B.  Carrington. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company :  Comic  Military 
Alphabet ;  DeWitt  C.  Falls. 

F.  Dunster,  Lyme  R|^s,  England:  Above  the 
Clouds  in  Summer  and  Winter ;  A  Lyme  Gardener’ 
William  A.  Wilde  and  Company:  Big  Cypress;  Kirk 

Munroe. - Philip  Leicester ;  Jessie  E.  Wright. 

Lutheran  Publication  Society:  The  Dutchman’s 
Daughter ;  Eva  Hansen  Lamb. 

Baptist  Publication  Society:  Daisy;  Marshall 
Saunders. 

G.  W.  Frederick,  Philadelphia :  Elements  of  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  Henry  Eyster  Jacobs. 

A.  D.  Worthington  and  Company,  Hartford  Conn.: 
Our  Journey  Bound  the  World;  Francis  E.  Clark 
and  Harriet  E.  Clark. 

F.  M.  Neely  and  Company,  Chicago:  Lourdes; 
Emile  Zola. 

Ginn  and  Company :  Doktor  Luther ;  Gustav  Frey- 

tag.  Edited  ^  Frank  P.  Goodrich. - Fables  and 

Rhymes  for  Beginners;  John  G.  Thompson  and 
Thomas  E.  Thompson. 

American  Book  Company :  Second  Book  in  Physi¬ 
ology  and  Hygiene ;  J.  H.  Kellogg. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company ;  A  Laboratory  Man  n  si 
of  Elementary  Biology ;  Emanuel  R.  Boyer. 
Maynard,  Merrill  and  Conmany:  Historiettes;  P. 

Drew. - ^Weihnachten  bei  Leberecht  TTa«T<cbeif, 

Heinrich  Seidel. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  October :  Arena ;  Christian  Literature ;  Bibli¬ 
cal  World;  Thinker;  Education;  Writer;  Lutheran 
Quarte^;  Chinese  Recorder;  Sunday  Magazine; 
Good  Words;  Missions^  Record:  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Academy  of  M^cine ;  mirit  of  Missions; 
City  Vigilant ;  Pan^ ;  Our  Little  Men  and  Women ; 
Babyland;  Littell;  %hool  Review. 
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THE  L4TE  CHARLES  8.  POMEROY.  D.l). 


Of  excellent  judgment,  earnest  and  genuine 
in  all  he  did,  it  naturally  comes  to  pass,  now 
that  he  has  suddenly  departed  from  the  scene 
of  his  activities,  that  Dr.  Pomeroy  should  be 
greatly  missed  and  lamented  by  his  people  of 
the  Second  Church,  and  by  the  citizens  of 
Cleveland  more  at  large.  That  he  should  thus 
suddenly  cease  from  his  labors,  while  yet  in 
middle  life  and  in  the  anticipation,  no  doubt, 
of  many  fruitful  years,  is  matter  of  general 
sorrow.  Yet  his  task  is  well  done.  There  is 
no  sense  of  in  completeness  in  his  life. 

His  first  pastorate  was  here  in  Brooklyn,  and 
he  came  to  it  well  known  and  approved  of  all. 
His  father,  if  we  rightly  remember,  was  an 
elder  in  the  First  Church  in  Henry  Street, 
during  the  ministry  of  Dr.  William  Hogarth 
there,  and  it  may  be,  at  an  earlier  date.  Born 
in  Brooklyn,  July  7,  1834,  he  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  twenty  years  later,  and  en¬ 
tered  mercantile  life.  His  heart  was,  however, 
soon  set  upon  the  ministry,  and  after  taking  a 
partial  course  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Brooklyn  (New  School)  in  May,  1864,  and 
the  same  year  was  called  to  the  Ross  street 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  new  enterprise,  then 
meeting  in  a  hired  hall,  in  the  Eastern  District 
of  the  city.  The  young  pastor  was  already  a 
man  of  affairs,  and  encouraged  his  people  to 
arise  and  build  a  handsome  and  substantial 
chapel.  After  five  years  of  occupancy,  and  an 
increase  of  strength  meantime  to  nearly  four 
hundred  members,  the  present  Ross-street 
Church  was  erected.  Nearly  ten  years  of  very 
successful  labor  had  been  given  to  this  field, 
when  in  1873  (shortly  after  the  loss  of  several 
beloved  children)  Dr.  Pomeroy  was  called  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cleveland,  where  he  succeeded  the 
lamented  James  Eells,  D. D.  As  the  whole 
church  at  large  is  witness,  he  has  labored 
there  for  nearly  twenty  two  years  with  great 
acceptance  and  success — a  conspicuity  indeed 
which  would  probably  have  placed  him  in  the 
chair  of  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  a 
Presbytery  not  at  all  popular  with  the  ruling 
majority  in  the  Church.  For  several  years  he 
did  an  onerous,  but  highly  useful  work,  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on 
Systematic  Beneficence.  No  abler  reports  than 
his  have  ever  been  made  to  that  body  on  this 
subject.  Concise,  lucid,  persuasive,  they 
were  always  listened  to  with  close  attention, 
and,  we  believe,  exerted  a  large  influence  up¬ 
on  the  churches.  Dr.  Pomeroy  came  naturally 
to  the  discharge  of  these  duties  at  large,  he 
having  been  stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  Synod  of  Long  Island,  be¬ 
fore  removing  to  Cleveland. 

Dr  Pomeroy  returned  from  his  summer  va¬ 
cation  on  the  closing  day  of  August,  and  in 
the  evening  gave  the  preparatory  lecture  for 
the  communion  service,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday,  September  3nd,  he  preached  in  the 
morning,  conducted  the  communion  service, 
and  in  the  evening  again  preached.  This  was 
the  last  duty  he  performed.  The  following 
Thursday  he  became  ill,  and  on  Sunday  (Sep¬ 
tember  9th)  was  unable  to  conduct  services  at 
the  church.  The  following  day,  Monday,  he 
seemed  rapidly  improving  up  to  8  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  when  his  physician  last  saw  him  alive. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  same  evening,  he  was 
observed  to  be  sinking,  and  witbin  five  minutes 
he  died. 

The  spacious  church,  built  during  Dr. 
Pomeroy’s  ministry,  was  crowded  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  funeral,  Thursday,  September 


13th.  A  brief  service  of  prayer  was  first  held 
at  the  pastoral  residence  by  President  S.  F. 
Scovel  of  Wooster  University,  when  the  cor¬ 
tege  moved  slowly  down  Prospect  Street  in 
the  light  of  the  bright  afternoon  sun.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Session  of  the  Second  Church,  who 
acted  as  escorts  were :  Mr.  T.  P.  Handy,  Mr. 
Dan  P.  Eells,  Dr.  M.  L.  Brooks,  Mr.  L.  Alcott, 
Mr.  J.  Mansfield,  Mr.  C.  H.  Randall,  Mr.  H. 
S.  Whittlesey,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Chase,  and  Mr. 
C.  J.  Dockstader.  With  these  were  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Morley,  President  of  the  Church  Society, 
and  the  following  trustees:  Mr.  F.  A.  Ster¬ 
ling,  Mr.  W.  R.  Warner.  Mr.  P.  M.  Arthur, 
Mr.  John  F.  Rust,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Curtiss. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  church  the  casket  was 
born  within  by  Deacons  Dudley  P.  Allen,  G. 
A.  Lamprecht,  T.  M.  Hubbard,  E.  A.  Palmer, 
G.  L.  Weiss,  G.  G.  Johnson,  H.  C.  Studley. 
and  W.  H.  Quimby.  It  was  made  to  repose 
on  a  bier  covered  with  roses  of  pink  and  white. 
To  the  right  of  the  platform  stood  the  flag  of 
the  Grays,  from  which  hung  the  motto, 
“Semper  paratus. ”  Near  the  desk  was  an 
open  floral  book,  on  one  page  of  which,  in 
purple  immortelles,  were  the  words,  “Our 
Chaplain,”  and  on  the  other,  “Cleveland 
Grays,”  which  organization  was  present  in 
uniform. 

The  hymns  and  music  were  highly  appropri¬ 
ate,  and  the  services  throughout.  The  Rev. 
Arthur  J.  Waugh  of  the  Wilson-avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  offered  the  invocation  and 
read  selections  from  the  Scriptures.  Dr. 
Charles  Towmsend  of  the  Woodland  avenue 
Church  offered  prayer,  craving  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  church  left  leaderless 
and  for  those  who  had  walked  with  the  pastor 
for  many  years. 

The  funeral  address  was  then  delivered  by 
President  Scovel  of  Wooster.  He  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Pome¬ 
roy— his  manly  courage  and  uprightness,  his 
thoughtful  face,  his  open  manner,  his  incisive 
speech,  his  finished  writing,  and  his  research 
in  science.  Wooster  University  had  lost  a 
friend  in  his  death,  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  has  lost  a  friend.  “He  was  too 
large  a  man  to  care  only  for  that  which  might 
seem  to  be  tinged  with  self-interest,  and  too 
sympathetic  not  to  be  concerned  for  those  be¬ 
yond  his  immediate  ministry  who  were  en¬ 
dangered  from  sin ;  too  fearless  to  be  re¬ 
strained  when  right  was  to  be  championed, 
and  too  unselfish  to  save  all  his  energies  for 
those  who  were  caring  most  for  him.  Thus  he 
grew  to  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  every  good 
cause.  His  relation  to  the  community  is  well 
shown  in  his  chaplaincy  of  this  company,  rep¬ 
resenting  in  these  stormy  times  the  great  con¬ 
servative  institutions  of  society,  law,  and 
order.  What  a  manly  man  such  an  office 
showed  him  to  be  I  His  position  at  your  head, 
gentlemen  of  the  Grays,  was  an  evidence  of 
the  just  conjunction  between  the  might  of 
human  law  and  the  might  of  the  divine  right 
in  human  law  which  was  most  appropriate 
and  impressive." 

The  speaker  next  touched  upon  Dr.  Pome¬ 
roy’s  relation  to  the  church.  Beginning  in 
1873  the  pastorate  had  gone  on  attaining  an 
ever-increasing  maturity  and  depth.  “He  had 
just  passed  with  you,”  said  President  Scovel, 
“the  fiftieth  milestone  in  your  church  life, 
and  had  been  permitted  in  his  own  gracious 
way  to  celebrate  the  virtues  and  labors  of  his 
predecessor  in  this  honored  pulpit.  You  re¬ 
member  with  what  self-abnegation  he  spoke 
of  his  own  pastorate.  Hear  again  these  words 
which  have  now  a  deeper  significance  than 
they  could  have  had  then  :  ‘Others  have  toiled 
and  we  have  entered  into  their  labors  to  toil  in 
our  turn  on  behalf  of  generations  yet  to  come. 
Men  die,  but  God  lives,  and  His  kingdom’s 
work  goes  on  to  victory.  ’  This  church  cannot 


fail  to  broaden  and  deepen  its  spiritual  life  and 
its  outward  work  if  it  follows  these  counsels 
in  which  you  yet  hear  ringing  the  quiver  of 
his  own  voice.  Naturalistic  nonsense  never 
had  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter  that  came  from 
this  sacred  desk.  Nature  he  loved  and  under¬ 
stood  as  few  men  are  able  to  do.  Ah,  this 
church  will  have  constant  occasion  to  recall 
his  words.  So  happily  appropriate  to  every 
occasion  with  his  heart  in  them  and  his  great, 
strong  faith  behind  them  all.  Permanent 
strength  and  beauty  must  come  from  just 
such  believing  and  living  as  his.  The  closing 
words  of  the  jubilee  discourse  deserve  to  be¬ 
come  classic  in  the  history  of  this  church,  and 
to  be  sacredly  kept  in  memory  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  it:  ‘Oh,  how  the  scythe  of  death  has 
swept  among  us,  but  only  to  bring  to  favored 
ones  the  heavenly  promotions  that  we  crave. 
Let  us  dry  our  tears  and  push  on.  Lift  every 
gate  and  let  the  King  of  glory  in.  Let  us  live 
for  future  meetings  with  each  other  and  our 
Lord  in  the  home  that  fears  no  fracture,  at 
the  feast  that  knows  no  surfeit,  in  the  day 
that  has  no  night,  in  the  house  not  made  with 
hands.  ’  ” 

President  Scovel  spoke  in  closing  of  the  late 
pastor’s  last  days,  referring  to  special  inci¬ 
dents  with  touching  pathos. 

After  a  hymn.  Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn  of  the  Old 
Stone  Church,  but  just  home  from  Europe, 
spoke  briefly  and  to  the  hearts  of  all:  “It  was 
among  the  last  days  before  my  vacation  that  I 
came  to  this  church  to  bring  words  of  fellow¬ 
ship  from  my  own  church.  It  was  on  the 
jubilee  occasion,  and  was  high  noon.  Little 
we  knew  that  the  evening  shadows  were  so 
soon  to  lie  across  our  path.  We  cannot  take 
in  this  affliction  at  once.  It  shall  grow  up  to 
us  as  the  years  go  on.  Outside  our  city  limits 
and  throughout  our  entire  denomination  this 
life  has  reached.  His  going  away  touches 
chords  that  vibrate)  around  the  world.  We 
believe  in  God,  hence  we  are  comforted.  He 
believed  in  God,  and  where  Christ  is  there  we 
believe  he  has  gone.  His  work  is  not  done. 
His  influence  in  this  church  is  not  dead.  It 
will  go  on.  How  blessed  a  thing  it  is  that 
human  life  perpetuates  itself !  .  .  .  Who  of  us 
is  not  stirred  with  a  nobler  purpose  in  this 
presence  to-day  May  God  bless  us,  one  and 
all ;  God  bless  us,  we  can  look  nowhere  else.  ” 

The  Rev.  James  D.  Williamson  of  Beckwith 
Memorial  Church,  spoke  of  Dr.  Pomeroy’s 
helpful  interest  in  other  churches  than  his 
own.  especially  those  fostered  by  the  strong 
and  generous  Second  Church — the  Woodland- 
avenue,  the  Wilson-avenue.  and  the  Beckwith 
Memorial.  In  the  hush  of  this  sorrow  we  are 
thinking  of  him  more  as  a  father,  a  pastor, 
a  husband,  a  friend. 

The  remains  were  conveyed  to  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  for  burial,  a  committee 
representing  the  official  Boards  of  the  Second 
Church  accompanying  the  family  in  a  special 
car.  The  burial  services  were  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.  D. ,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 


The  President  of  the  American  McAll  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  announces 
to  auxilaries  and  friends  of  the  Mission  that 
the  Board  of  Managers  have  elected  the  Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Gulick  as  their  representative 
Secretary.  Mr.  Gulick  belongs  to  the  family 
which  has  so  many  members  in  the  Mission- 
field,  and  has  himself  been  engaged  in  Mission 
work  in  Spain  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
Board  hopes  for  large  returns  from  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  work.  Mr.  Gulick  will  ad¬ 
dress  churches,  Sunday  schools  and  mission¬ 
ary-meetings  in  the  subject  of  the  McAll  mis¬ 
sion,  when  ever  so  desired.  He  is  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  at  the  rooms  of  the  American  McAll 
Association  1710  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  ly,  1804. 


And  thus  I  want  to  speak  to  you  to-day  upon  er,  I  showed  my  fellow-passengers  how  the 
how  the  whole  of  God  is  yours,  and  how  good  whole  Trinity  seemed  there'  in  emblem  before 
it  is  to  have  such  an  inheritance,  but  more  es-  us — there  was  the  glacier  hidden,  there  was 
pecially  to  teach  you  how  to  use  God,  how  to  the  springing  water  leaping  down  from  it  to 
raise  harvests  from  God’s  nature  for  your  daily  the  lowest  level  of  the  fiord,  and  there  was 
wants,  how  to  find  in  God  the  harvest  and  the  the  spray  which  detected  its  progress  amongst 
vintage  and  the  ore,  the  jewels,  the  gold,  and  the  hills  as  it  was  lying  with  rainbow  hue — 
all  the  buried  treasure  of  His  nature,  and  how  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  As  the  spray  of 
to  take  these  things  which  are  yours  by  right,  the  mist,  so  God  gives  Himself  to  men;  just 
and  to  make  them  living,  permanent,  and  as  those  men  take  in  Christ,  and  Christ  gives 
blessed  realities  in  your  daily  experience  and  Himself  to  us  by  the  mysterious  spirit  that 
life.  emanates  from  Him  and  bears  Him  into  re- 

GOD  THE  TREE  PORTION  OF  THE  80ITL.  ceptive,  loving  hearts.  Oh,  that  you,  my  be- 

^  loved  friends,  may  each  understand  this  in 

Our  first  thoug  t,  en,  is  sieges  e  y  e  experience — bom  again,  heirs  of  God, 

opening  words  of  my  text,  The  Lord  is  the  knowing  God  through  Christ  and  by  the 
portion  of  mine  inheritance  and  my  cup  In  ^ 

other  words,  God  is  the  true  portion  of  the  „ 

soul.  Away  in  t  e  wi  erness  o  sai  o  mine  inheritance  and  my  cup.  ” 

Aaron — and  in  addressing  him  He  addressed 

the  tribe  of  Levi  that  was  associated  with  him  GOODLY  heritage.” 

— “Thou  shalt  have  no  inheritance  in  the  land.  For  a  moment  notice  how  goodly  this  is.  It 
neither  shalt  thou  have  any  part  among  them,  is  a  goodly  heritage.  David  said  so ;  so  we 
I  am  thy  part  and  thine  inheritance.”  And  so  may  say,  too.  And  it  is  a  goodly  heritage  be- 
we  are  told  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  when  Moses  cause  it  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  us.  Have 
was  dividing  the  Promised  Land  amongst  the  you  ever  thought  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
people,  “Unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  he  gave  none  this  earth  to  man?  The  macrocosm  tallies 
inheritance.  The  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  is  with  the  microcosm,  the  outward  with  the 
their  inheritance,  as  He  spake  unto  them.”  inward.  And  methinks  that  a  true  analysis  of 
David  did  not  come  of  the  tribe  of  Levi — no  human  nature,  with  its  instincts  and  desires 
priest  was  he.  But  that  which  was  the  priest’s  and  yearnings,  would  almost  enable  you  to 


[Vrom  Trb  Bbitish  Wuki.t,  August  16.] 

HOW  TO  USE  GOD. 


A  Sermon  Preached  in  Christ-Chnrch,  West- 
minster.road,  London,  by  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  B.  A. 


“  The  Lord  ia  the  jiortiou  of  mine  inheritance 
and  my  cup.  Thou  maintainest  my  lot.  The 
line*  are  fallen  unto  me  tn  pleasant  places, 

-Psalm  xvi.  5. 


yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage. 

When  an  emigrant  leaving  the  shores  of  his 
native  country,  and  prepared  to  settle  in  the 
far  West,  first  receives  a  gift  of  land  from  hie 
Government,  he  leaves  the  Colonial  Office 
with  the  schedule  in  his  hand,  but  as  yet  has 
not  benefitted  by  the  broad  acres  of  which  it 
speaks.  Days  and  weeks  elapse,  during  which 
he  is  travelling  ever  nearer  to  his  goal.  But 
even  when  he  reaches  its  boundaries  and 
pitches  his  tent  or  his  travelling  home  upon 
its  precincts,  he  is  as  yet  not  satisfied  with  its 
good,  not  enriched  by  its  treasures.  Leaving 
his  family  there,  he  will  begin  to  pros[>ect  his 
new  territory.  He  will  climb  some  lofty  moun¬ 
tain  from  which  he  will  be  able  to  survey  its 
He  will  descend  one  of  its 


broad  expanse, 
rivers,  or  he  will  make  a  circuit  of  its  extent. 
And  as  he  returns  again  to  where  he  had  left 
his  dear  ones,  he  is  much  more  able  to  form 
a  conception  of  how  to  develop  its  resources, 
and  how  those  resources  will  minister  to  his 
need  But  as  yet  he  is  not  fed  by  its  harvest, 
nor  enriched  by  the  ore  of  its  mines.  And 
then  his  next  step  will  be  to  put  up  some  tem¬ 
porary  fence  around  some  smaller  portion  of 
it,  upon  which,  with  the  help  of  his  stalwart 
sons,  he  is  about  to  rear,  or  to  prepare  to  rear, 
the  harvest  for  coming  days.  Can  you  not  see 
him  erecting  that  temporary  fence?  By  no 
means  a  permanent  structure,  because  pres¬ 
ently  he  hopes  to  lead  forward ;  but  for  the 
present  he  confines  himself  to  one  specific  por¬ 
tion  of  his  territory,  and  begins  to  develop  it ; 
so  much  tor  pasture  land,  so  much  for  arable 
land,  and  this  has  to  be  reduced  to  order; 
those  great  trees  must  come  down,  and  their 
trunks  be  brought  level  to  the  earth,  and 
their  roots  burnt  out  or  drawn  out  by  a  team 
of  horses.  And  upon  that  limited  territory  the 
owner  of  all  the  estate  begins  to  concentrate 
his  toil  and  to  appropriate  his  wealth.  And 
within  twelve  months  there  is  not  a  square 
yard  or  a  square  inch  of  that  whole  extent 
which  he  has  not  made  in  some  way  to  sub¬ 
serve  his  need.  Then  in  the  following  year 
he  presses  his  fence-work  further  out  on  either 
side,  and  brings  in  something  more.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  repeats  the  process,  and  so, 
year  by  year,  he  is  ever  bringing  under  culti¬ 
vation  that  inheritance,  the  whole  of  which 
was  his  when  he  left  the  Colonial  Office,  but 
which  he  had  not  begun  to  enjoy  until  he 
brought  it  into  use.  And  it  may  be  that  after 
twenty  years  have  passed  he  does  away  with 
his  fence  work  altogther,  because  the  measure 
of  bis  possession  is  now  commensurate  with 
the  measure  of  the  original  gift.  And  the 
whole  of  the  inheritance  is  now  ministering 
daily  to  the  support  of  himself  and  bis  home. 

So  is  it  with  the  soul  of  man.  When  first  it 
is  born  at  the  Cross  foot,  it  is  bom  into  the 
inheritance  of  God.  But  no  soul  of  man  in 
that  first  moment  of  rapture  realizes  all  its 
inheritance  or  comprehends  what  is  meant  by 
that  gift.  But  as  the  years  go  on,  and  the 
varied  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
strain  of  daily  life,  the  soul  begins  to  press  its 
fence-work  out  and  more  and  more  to  see 
God,  until  in  hoary  hairs  the  aged  saint  upon 
the  very  brink  of  the  other  world  is  able  to 
feel  that  though  he  had  all  of  God  in  the  first 
moment  of  conversion,  he  never  knew  how 
much  God  could  be  as  when  the  vision  of  the 
other  world  is  breaking  upon  his  sight. 


of  man  through  the  incarnate  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  God  gives  Himself  to  us  in 
the  low  level  of  our  nature. 

But  more — it  is  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Once 
standing  upon  the  deck  of  a  northern  steam* 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  18,  1S94. 


Jenkintown,  for  the  pastoral  services  of  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Thompson,  D.D.  The  call  will  re¬ 
ceive  Dr.  Thompson’s  consideration. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.  D. ,  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly,  was  received  by  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati. 

The  following  were  elected  commissioners  to 
the  Synod :  Ministers  —  the  Revs.  Thomas 
Murphy,  D. D.,  J.  Beggs,  D.D. ,  C.  E.  Burns, 
W.,P.  Merrill,  W.  H.  Pumphrey,  Ph. D.  C.  R. 
Brodhead,  J.  B.  Krewson,  T.  R.  Beeber,  D.D. 
Elders — Dr.  J.  K.  Ralston,  W.  H.  Scott,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Evans,  John  L.  DuBois,  Penrose  R. 
Perkins,  Robert  J.  Thompson,  John  C.  Stuck- 
ert,  Josiah  Linton. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  public  meeting  in  the 
interest  of  the  work  among  Freedmen  was 
held,  at  which  Dr.  E.  P.  Cowan,  Secretary  of 
the  Freedmen 's  Board,  and  Dr  Rendell  of  Lin 
coin  University,  made  addresses. 

This  North  Presbytery  takes  time  enough  to 
do  its  work  well.  Two  full  days  are  given  to 
the  October  meeting,  and  the  members  attend 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  business  of  the 
Church  thoroughly.  The  reports  from  the 
various  standing  committees  made  last  week 
were  models  of  fullness  and  carefulness. 

One  of  these  reports  may  be  specially  noted 
here  for  the  sake  of  its  suggestiveness  to  other 
Presbyteries.  The  Committee  on  Home  Mis 
sions  reported  arrangements  for  a  week  of 
meetings  in  the  interest  of  this  cause.  Dr. 
William  C.  Roberts,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  will  attend  these  meetings, 
which  will  begin  Sunday,  November  4th,  that 
Sabbath  being  observed  by  all  the  churches  as 
Home  Mission  Day.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  pastors  exchange  pulpits  on  that  day, 
preaching  Home  Mission  sermons.  Union 
meetings  are  to  be  held  throughout  the  week 
at  different  points  designated  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  Dr.  Roberts  to  speak  at  each  meeting. 
Special  envelopes  are  to  be  prepared  to  receive 
the  contributions  of  the  week. 

Calvary  Church  welcomed  iis  pastor-elect, 
the  Rev.  John  Sparhawk  Jones,  D.  D. ,  last 
Sabbath,  October  7th.  Dr.  Jones  begins  his 
work  in  this  church  with  good  promise.  He 
was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Brown 
Memorial  Church  in  Baltimore,  where  his 
preaching  drew  throngs  of  people.  Broken 
health  at  length  compelled  him  to  take  a  long 
rest.  He  is  now  strong  again,  and  preaches 
with  all  his  old-time  power.  Dr.  Jones  is  a 
Philadelphian  by  birth,  and  is  well  known  in 
this  city.  Calvary  Church,  though  it  has 
suffered  much  from  removals,  has  yet  a  strong 
membership.  The  Hon.  Robert  N.  Willson  is 
one  of  the  elders,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Sabbath -school. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Long,  D.  D. ,  died  last 
Monday  at  the  age  of  sixty- seven.  He  was 
well  known  by  his  picture  sermons.  Foi 
many  years  he  preached  from  place  to  place, 
using  a  series  of  pictures  in  the  illustration  of 
his  sermons.  He  also  furnished  pictures  and 
outline  addresses  to  other  clergymen  who 
desired  to  use  them.  He  had  several  different 
series  of  illustrations  of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrims’ 
Progress,  and  also  of  many  Bible  courses. 
Several  Philadelphia  pastors  have  from  time  to 
time  used  Dr.  Long’s  pictures  in  preaching, 
claiming  that  they  were  better  able  to  get  and 
hold  the  attention  of  their  audiences  by  reason 
of  these  representations. 

The  Ministerial  Association  gathered  itself 
together  last  Mtmday,  electing  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  three  months :  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Rev.  George  P.  Wilson,  D.D.  ;  Vice- 
President,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Hyndman ;  Secre¬ 
tary  (for  one  year),  the  Rev.  William  Hutton, 
D.D.  ;  Treasurer  (for  one  year),  the  Rev.  Rob¬ 
ert  Graham  ;  Executive  Committee,  the  Revs. 


A.  W.  Spooner,  R.  M.  Patterson,  D.D. ,  W.  M. 
Paden,  J.  S.  Dickson,  William  Greenough. 

Beacon  Church  has  always  been  unique  in 
its  efforts  to  minister  to  the  varied  needs  of 
the  community,  beyond  those  which  are  purely 
spiritual.  This  autumn  it  has  entered  quite 
fully  upon  what  is  now  popularly  called  “in¬ 
stitutional”  work.  The  first  commencement 
of  “Beacon  College”  was  held  in  Disston  Hall, 
Monday  evening,  October  1st.  The  hall  was 
filled  with  an  appreciative  audience ;  the  ex¬ 
ercises  were  in  charge  of  the  efficient  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college  and  successful  pastor  of 
Beacon  Church,  Rev.  Wellington  E.  Loucks. 
The  faculty  of  the  institution  was  fully  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  platform  and  the  program  in¬ 
cluded,  in  addition  to  addresses  by  prominent 
speakers,  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and 
recitations.  The  principal  speakers  were  the 
Rev.  Johns.  Macintosh,  D.D. ,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Henry  Roberts,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D.  At  the 
close  of  the  opening  exercises  the  students 
met  their  instructors  for  the  coming  year  and 
were  assigned  to  their  books  and  lessons. 
The  Faculty  named  consists  of  eight  in¬ 
structors.  The  courses  marked  out  include 
elementary,  preparatory,  college,  and  poly¬ 
technic.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  de¬ 
partment  of  mechanical  and  architectural 
drawing  and  engraving,  and  also  a  school  for 
niotormen,  linemen,  dynamo  tenders,  and  oth¬ 
er  electrical  workers.  The  aim  in  this  college 
is  the  same  as  that  of  other  like  schools — to 
give  practical  education  to  those  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  making  more  of  their  life,  but  are 
deprived  of  the  fuller  and  more  formal  in¬ 
struction  given  in  other  institutions.  It 
would  be  well  if  every  large  church,  placed 
as  Beacon  Church  is,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
working  population,  were  to  establish  and 
maintain  just  such  institutions.  The  church 
is  naturally  the  patron  of  education  and  should 
further  the  welfare  of  communities  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith  in  every  possible  way,  when¬ 
ever  the  state  fails  in  duty  or  cannot  under¬ 
take  the  work.  Success  to  the  people’s 
colleges. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Barr,  D. D. ,  has  been  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Eighth  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  this  city  for  thirty-five  years.  Since  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. '  B.  Dales,  Dr.  Barr 
has  been  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  In  order  to  accept  this  important 
and  responsible  position  he  has  resigned  his 
pastorate.  On  Friday  of  the  past  week  a  fare¬ 
well  service  was  held  in  the  church,  at  which 
addresses  were  made  by  several  neighboring 
pastors,  and  a  purse,  well  filled,  was  pre¬ 
sented  from  Dr.  Barr’s  friends.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  tender  interest,  as  Dr.  Barr  is 
greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  whom  he  has 
served  most  faithfully  all  these  years.  It  is  a 
special  comfort  to  many  of  these  that  his 
resignation  of  the  pastorate  will  not  take  him 
away  from  the  congregation.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  his  own  house,  hard  by  the 
church,  and  he  and  his  family  will  still  wor¬ 
ship  with  his  people. 

The  Presbyterian  has  fallen  into  line  with 
other  papers  in  the  matter  of  form.  The  change 
is  a  decided  improvement  and  one  which  can 
not  but  be  welcomed  by  all  the  readers  of  this 
excellent  weekly. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  has  lately  appeared 
in  new  dress  —  new  type,  with  attractive 
headings,  which  will  give  it  a  freshness  in  the 
eyes  of  its  many  readers. 

The  church  at  Falls  of  Schuylkill  has  given 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  Addison  B.  Col¬ 
lins,  who  is  called  also  to  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
The  Rev.  Wm  Allen  of  Ambler,  Pa.,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  Pennington,  N.  J.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Conn,  D.  D. ,  has  received  a  call  to 
Los  Gatos,  California. 


KINGDOM  AND  PATIENCE. 

“  I  John,  who  also  am  your  brother,  and  compan¬ 
ion  in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience 
of  Jesus  Christ.”— Rev.  i.  9. 

“Kingdom  and  patience,”  suffering  and  glory, 

The  Master  set  His  face  to  meet  the  cross  ; 

Plain  is  the  record  of  the  sacred  sto^. 

That  Jesus  suffered  boundless  pain  and  loss. 

“Kingdom  and  patience,”  suffering  and_ glory, 

’Tis  only  they  who  suffer  that  shall  reign  ; 

The  ancient  martyrs  and  the  prophets  hoary, 

^^o  bore  the  cross,  have  suffered  not  in  vain. 

We  mark  their  foot-prints  ’mid  life’s  thorny  places, 
Where  saints  of  old  in  sorrow  oft  have  trod  ; 

A  light  immortal  lit  their  upturned  faces, 

Because  they  held  communion  with  their  God. 

We  do  forget  that  through  much  tribulation. 

To  God’s  own  kingdom  we  must  enter  in, 

For  sin  hath  marred  the  face  of  God’s  creation, 

And  he  must  suffer  who  the  fight  would  win. 

Then  fear  thee  not  to  face  the  light  affliction, 
Which  for  a  moment  clouds  thy  onward  way ; 

Be  patient  still,  and  God’s  own  benediction 
Shall  turn  thy  night  of  sorrow  into  day. 

Franklin  B.  Dwight. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 


PRISON  SUNDAY. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  many 
pastors  in  this  and  other  cities.  We  print  it 
as  calling  attention  to  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance,  which  we  hope  will  receive  the 
attention  of  pastors  and  churches  eveiywhere. 
Pastors  who  propose  to  preach  on  this  subject 
should  send  without  delay  to  the  Prison  Asso¬ 
ciation  135  East  15th  Street,  this  city,  for 
printed  matter. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir:— The  28th  of  October 
the  last  Sunday  in  the  month,  has  been  fixed 
upon  as  the  date  for  Pfison  Sunday. 

The  object  of  its  observance  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  earnest  people  through  the  state 
to  the  defects  and  the  needs  of  our  penal  sys¬ 
tem  ;  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  actually 
in  confinement  and  of  those  who  have  already 
been  released  from  orison. 

The  constitutional  amendment  passed  by  the 
convention,  if  it  is  adopted,  will  throw  several 
thousand  prisoners  into  demoralizing  idleness, 
will  unfit  them  for  the  industrial  conditions 
of  outside  life,  and  defeat  all  probable  hope  of 
their  reformation ;  the  absence  of  labor  in  the 
prisons  and  the  consequent  enforced  solitary 
confinement,  will  drive  many  prisoners  mad 
Such  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  would 
put  an  additional  and  unnecessary  burden 
upon  the  tax  payer.  The  men  when  released 
would  become  a  menace  to  society,  because 
helpless  and  hopeless.  It  is  desirable  to  create 
a  strong  and  intelligent  public  sentiment  in 
this  matter,  and  this  cannot  be  better  accom¬ 
plished  than  by  ministers  speaking  from  pul¬ 
pits  to  their  own  congregations.  We  most 
earnestly  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  of 
prison  labor  and  the  menace  that  threatens 
the  community. 

In  asking  you  to  observe  Prison  Sunday  we 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  work  of 
the  Prison  Association  as  set  forth  in  its 
circulars. 

We  ask  you  that  Prison  Sunday  may  have  a 
recognition  in  your  services,  your  prayers  and 
your  sermon.  We  are  authorized  to  offer  you 
all  the  facilities  for  information  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prison  Association— a  welcome  to  its 
rooms,  its  library  and  full  opportunity  to 
study  its  methods  and  beneficiaries.  It  will 
upon  application  to  the  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  furnish  you  with  its  own  publications 
and  direct  you  to  others.  It  will  send  you 
printed  matter  for  circulation  among  your 
congregation  should  you  desire  it. 

May  we  not  hear  from  you,  that  you  will 
cooperate  with  us  in  making  the  observance 
Prison  Sunday  the  heartiest  and  most  useful 
that  has  been  known. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Arthur  Brooks,  W.  R.  Huntington,  W.  H.  P. 
Faunce,  R.  R.  Meredith,  Wendell  Prime,  J.  M. 
Buckley,  Edward  B.  Coe,  Charlton  "r.  Lewis, 
ex  officio,  W.  M.  F.  Round,  ex-officio.  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary. 


October  18,  1894 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Religious  Press,  | 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  has  something  to 
say  which,  if  our  English  cousins  are  to  be 
believed  (and  few  people  who  have  lately  re¬ 
turned  home  after  a  sojourn  abroad  will  be 
inclined  to  contradict  them),  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  us  will  do  well  to  take  heed : 

A  Swiss  correspondent  says  that  in  Switzer¬ 
land  milkmaids  get  better  wages  if  gifted  with 
good  voices.  It  is  claimed  that  cows  “  will 
yield  one-fifth  more  milk  if  soothed  during  the 
milking  by  pleasing  melody.” 

A  soft  voice  is  valuable  to  others  besides 
milkmaids.  In  the  home,  on  the  farm,  in  the 
business  office  or  factory,  in  the  school  and 
pulpit,  it  is  the  mild  voice  that  wins.  More¬ 
over,  whether  one  is  naturally  musical  or  not, 
the  mild  tones  can  be  cultivated  :  and  the  re¬ 
markable  thing  about  it  is  that  they  exercise 
their  benignant  power,  not  only  on  those  who 
hear,  but  on  those  who  speak.  “A  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath.”  How  can  one  be  bois¬ 
terous  in  his  indignation  against  one  who 
answers  gently?  And  again,  how  can  one 
keep  up  his  own  anger  when  he  speaks  gently? 
Half  the  quarrels  of  good  people  would  never 
get  beyond  their  beginning  if  both  parties 
would  keep  their  voices  at  the  normal  pitch.  .  . 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  voice 
influences  the  feelings,  the  feelings  also  influ¬ 
ence  the  voice.  Both  must  be  cultivated 
Harsh  thoughts  must  be  banished,  anger  and 
malice  must  be  put  away.  The  habit  of  scold¬ 
ing  must  be  broken.  Gentleness  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  weakness.  One  may  stand  quietly, 
and  yet  firmly,  for  principle.  A  parent  can 
command  obedience  in  gentle  as  well  as  in 
harsh  terms. 

The  Outlook  says  that  among  the  object- 
lessons  brought  before  the  Lexow  Investiga¬ 
tion  Committee  a  few  days  since,  were  these: 

A  roomful  of  ruffianly-looking  police  offi¬ 
cers,  against  all  of  whom  charges  of  brutally 
clubbing  and  insulting  citizens  had  been 
brought,  and  who  had  escaped  with  no  pun¬ 
ishment  or  with  light  fines;  sweeping  woman 
imploring  the  Committee  to  save  her  husband 
from  the  violence  on  the  part  of  the  police 
which  she  feared  her  testimony  would  bring 
upon  him ;  another  weeping  woman  begging 
that  her  children  might  be  restored  to  her, 
and  affirming  that  they  had  been  taken  from 
her  as  a  result  of  her  persecution  by  the 
police  for  refusal  to  pay  blackmail ;  a  revolting 
“exhibit”  in  the  form  of  a  newly  clubbed  citi¬ 
zen  who  had  dared  to  “answer  back”  to  an 
officer  who  had  causelessly  interfered  with 
him ;  and  finally,  an  officer,  just  ofF  the 
stand,  who  first  dared  to  threaten  to  kill  an¬ 
other  witness  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  then  perjured  himself  against  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  four  reputable  men  who  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  incident,  and  finally  broke  down 
and  wept  in  despair  at  his  disgrace.  Less  sen¬ 
sational  than  these  things,  but  absolutely 
crushing  in  its  conclusiveness  as  to  the  condnct 
of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  was  the 
evidence  that,  after  two  police  captains  had 
been  tried  on  serious  charges  before  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  had  escaped  only  by  a  tie  vote 
(two  for  conviction  to  two  for  acquittal),  the 
Board  had  promptly  proceeded  to  promote 
them,  one  of  the  two  Commissioners  who  had 
voted  guilty  on  the  trials  voting  in  each  case 
in  favor  of  promotion !  The  abolishing  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  substitution 
of  one  responsi)>le  head  is  the  reform  which 
may  be  hoped  for  as  the  result  of  this  investi¬ 
gation.  What  a  splendid  anti-Tammany  cam¬ 
paign  document  the  testimony  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  make  if  printed  in  pamphlet 
form ! 

The  Christian  Advocate,  commenting  on  the 
work  of  the  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention  says  that  “the  two  subjects  in 
which  the  thoughtful  citizens  of  the  state 
were  most  interested  were  the  public  school 
system  and  sectarian  appropriations  for  educa¬ 
tional  and  charitable  institutions” : 

Taking  into  account  the  intrenched  position 
of  foreignism  in  New  York  city  and  State, 
with  its  old  world  predilections  for  union  of 
Church  and  State,  and  considering  the  chronic 
cowardice  of  politicians,  the  action  on  these 
two  questions  as  a  whole  must  be  considered 
as  a  very  substantial  victory. 

The  following  points  have  been  gained : 

1.  A  constitutional  recognition  of  the  prin¬ 


ciple  involved  in  the  prohibition  of  sectarian 
appropriations. 

2.  This  principle  is  applied  without  qualifi¬ 
cation  to  the  free  public  school  system  by  the 
adopcion  of  a  sweeping  amendment  so  thor¬ 
oughly  prohibitive  as  to  be  thoroughly  pro¬ 
tective. 

8.  Sectarian  and  private  charities  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  State  Board  possessing  absolute 
powers,  limited  onl^  by  legislative  action. 

4.  The  State  Legislature  is  not  required,  but 
permitted,  to  make  appropriations  for  these 
sectarian  and  private  charities,  and  that  not 
by  special  legislation,  but  by  the  enactment 
of  general  laws. 

The  convention  ought  to  have  made  provis¬ 
ion  for  the  final  and  permanent  withdrawal  of 
all  State  aid  and  aid  from  any  civil  division  of 
the  State  from  sectarian  and  private  charities, 
at  some  fixed  date  in  the  future,  as  the  same 
principle  is  here  involved  as  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  concerning  the  schools.  While 
it  did  not  take  this  righteous  and  radical 
action,  it  did  place  the  responsibility  for  the 
support,  in  case  it  is  granted,  and  for  the 
character  of  the  administration  of  the  secta¬ 
rian  and  private  charities  on  the  legislature, 
thus  enabling  the  citizens  to  hold  somebody 
to  account  for  abuses  which  have  come  to  be 
not  less  than  crimes  against  the  State.  This 
is  an  improvement  over  the  existing  organic 
law. 

These  amendments,  when  compared  with 
the  provisions  of  the  present  constitution  on 
these  subjects,  must  be  considered  a  very 
substantial  and  gratifying  advance,  and  we 
think  it  the  duty  of  every  thoughtful  citizen 
in  the  State  to  cast  his  vote  at  the  ensuing 
election  in  favor  of  their  adoption. 

The  Watchman  congratulates  Japan  on  being 
now.  by  reason  of  the  new  treaties  negotiated 
with  Great  Britain,  and  in  course  of  negotia¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States,  virtually  admitted 
on  equal  terms  to  the  sisterhood  of  nations : 

The  treaties  concluded  with  Japan,  after  the 
opening  of  her  gates  to  the  world,  withheld 
from  her  rights  that  she  has  been  long  en¬ 
deavoring  to  gain.  According  to  those  trea¬ 
ties,  foreigners  could  reside  and  trade  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities  without  being  amenable  to 
Japanese  laws.  All  criminal  and  civil  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  them  had  to  be  carried  on  in 
tbe  various  consular  courts,  the  Japanese 
courts  having  no  jurisdiction  over  them. 
Furthermore,  those  treaties  allowed  Japan  to 
impose  duties  averaging  only  five  per  cent,  on 
the  bulk  of  the  imports  from  the  nations  thus 
privileged  to  trade  on  her  soil,  a  provision 
that  has  borne  heavily  upon  her  subjects, 
since  it  has  obliged  her  to  depend  largely  upon 
internal  revenue  to  meet  her  national  ex¬ 
penses.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  of  course, 
that,  despite  the  restrictions  to  which  the  old 
treaties  subjected  her,  Japan  soon  found  the 
relations  into  which  she  entered  with  the 
Western  powers  greatly  to  her  advantage,  but, 
as  time  rolled  on  and  she  became  stronger  and 
more  self-reliant,  it  was  natural  that  she 
should  grow  impatient  under  the  restraints 
placed  upon  her.  An  honorable  national  pride 
was  developed,  and  she  wished  to  be  treated, 
not  as  an  inferior,  but  as  an  equal.  One  rea¬ 
son,  doubtless,  why  she  has  the  more  eagerly 
gone  to  war  with  China,  has  been  her  desire 
to  show  the  world  that  she  is  able  to  take  care 
of  herself.  Consequently,  it  is  not  in  the  least 
strange  that,  especially  in  recent  years,  she 
has  chafed  at  the  restrictions  under  which  she 
has  labored,  and  longed  for  the  time  when  she 
could  induce  the  Western  powers  to  grant  her 
the  rights  that  they  denied  her. 

At  last,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  Japan  obtains 
what  she  has  so  much  desired.  A  new  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  former  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  our  Government,  which,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  failed  to  be  the  first  to  do  Japan  jus¬ 
tice,  is  about  to  follow  Great  Britain’s  exam¬ 
ple.  Both  of  these  treaties — for  an  agreement 
with  America  has  been  practically  reached — 
must  be  highly  gratifying  to  Japan.  Consular 
mrisidiction  is  to  be  abolished  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  and  then  Japan  will  be  free  from  a 
humiliation  to  which  neither  Great  Britain 
nor  the  United  States  would  ever  have 
thought  of  submitting.  It  is  understood  that 
the  treaty  with  this  country  will  allow  the 
Japanese  Government  to  impose  duties  of  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent,  upon  imports  from  us,  and 
that,  in  return,  the  whole  empire  will  be 
thrown  open  to  our  merchants.  The  new 
arrangement  will  doubtless  prove  to  the  ad- 
vantae  of  both  peoples,  as  it  will  certainly 


strengthen  the  friendly  bond  that  has  sub¬ 
sisted  between  them  since  the  days  of  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  and  our  first  minister  to  Japan, 
Townsend  Harris. 


The  Churchman,  commenting  on  the  “anom¬ 
alous”  condition  cited  by  the  Sun— of  the  arrest 
of  saloon-keepers  one  day  and  their  summary 
discharge  the  next — as  an  argument  against 
the  enforcement  of  the  excise  laws,  says : 

Nevertheless,  bad  as  is  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  the  activity  of  the  police  in  making 
arrests  has  already  done  good.  Even  the  Sun, 
in  the  very  article  in  question,  is  forced  to 
submit  that  by  reason  of  the  240  excise  arrests 
made  on  the  last  Sunday  in  September,  “many 
saloons  were  absolutely  closed,  others  were 
carefully  picketed,  others  were  open  only  to 
regular  customers,  and  others,  well  patron¬ 
ized,  were  enabled  to  do  business  by  the 
singular  device  of  locking  in  their  patrons.” 
This  was  certainly  better  than  having  the, 
doors  wide  open.  The  Sun  proceeds  to  hold 
up  for  ridicule  the  fact  that  out  of  4,079  excise 
arrests  made  during  the  year  1898,  only  thirty- 
five  convictions  were  obtained.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  the  very  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  crim¬ 
inal  jurisprudence ;  but  there  is  another  side 
to  the  matter  after  all.  The  object  of  penal 
statutes  is  not  primarily  the  inflicting  of  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  malefactor,  but  that  the  example 
of  such  punishment  may  act  as  a  deterrent 
upon  other  lawlessly-inclined  persons,  and  so 
tend  to  the  conservation  of  public  peace  and 
order.  If,  therefore,  liquor  dealers  are  re¬ 
strained  by  the  even  remote  possibility  of 
punishment,  by  the  annoyance  and  incon¬ 
venience  of  arrest  and  detention,  however 
brief,  or  by  the  prospect  of  loss  of  revenue 
through  the  enforced  closing  of  their  shops  for 
committing  violations  of  the  law,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  arrests  have  been  made  in  vain, 
even  though  the  percentage  of  convictions  be 
inconsiderable.  This  is  no  time  to  sjeer  at 
the  efforts  of  the  police,  grudgingly  given 
though  they  are.  The  action  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  has  certainly  tended  toward  an  im¬ 
proved  state  of  public  order,  and,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  it  is  a  cause  for  thankfulness. 

The  Intelligencer  excepts  to  certain  news¬ 
paper  comment  to  the  effect  that  Japan  is 
“almost”  deserving  of  a  place  among  the  civ¬ 
ilized  powers  of  the  world  : 

If  they  were  more  fully  acquainted  with  the 
common  school  system,  the  university,  the 
hospitals,  the  organization  of  the  army  and 
navy,  the  machine  shops,  the  native  news¬ 
papers,  the  courts,  the  parliament  chosen  by 
the  people,  the  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  the  steamship  lines  of  the  J^anese 
they  would  firmly  maintain  that  the  Empire 
is  more  worthy  of  esteem  as  a  civilized  people 
than  some  of  those  now  admitted  to  such 
regard  in  diplomacy. 

ft  is  reported  that  the  European  powers  are 
preparing  to  interfere  in  the  war  between 
Japan  and  China,  on  the  ground  that  it 
threatens  to  injure  their  interests  in  Asia. 
These  powers  hold  their  A'iiatic  possessions 
through  conquests,  prompted  generally  by  a 
desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement.  Japan 
has  as  much  right  to  conquer  and  control 
China  as  England  had  to  subdue  and  govern 
India,  or  Russia  Central  Asia,  or  France  Ton- 
quin,  or  Germany  islands  near  New  Guinea. 
Governments  which  have  recently  been  divid¬ 
ing  Africa  among  themselves  with  qo  regard 
whatsoever  for  the  will  of  the  people  or  rulers 
of  Africa,  and  with  absolutely  no  right  to  do 
what  they  have  done,  condemn  their  own  ac¬ 
tion  if  they  attempt  to  control  the  action  of 
Japan  or  China. 

Who  ever  imagined  that  the  test  of  modern 
war  vessels  would  be  made  by  Japanese  and 
Chinese  seamen?  Yet  such  is  the  case.  In 
the  recent  naval  contests  the  Japanese  un¬ 
armored  cruisers  destroyed  the  Chinese  heav¬ 
ily  armored  battleships.  The  swift,  unar¬ 
mored  cruiser,  “Yoshimo”  did  the  best  work, 
was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  came  out 
almost  uninjured.  The  Japanese  who  have 
been  instructed  in  our  naval  academy  at 
Annapolis  have  adopted  our  preference  for 
cruisers.  The  privilege  of  studying  at  Anna¬ 
polis  was  obtained  for  the  Japanese  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  through 
the  late  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  then  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

’Tis  sweet  as  year  by  year  we  lose 

Friends  out  of  eight.  In  faith  to  muse 

How  grows  in  Paradise  onr  store. 

— KeblOk 
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CHAPTER  XVII. -A  DAY’  OF  TEACHING 
BY  THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE. 

Matt.  xii.  22-xiii.  58;  Mark  iii.  19b-iv.  84; 

Luke  viii.  4-21.  xi.  14-36. 

Golden  Text.  — And  He  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to 
them  it  is  not  given.  For  whosoever  hath,  to 
him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abund¬ 
ance  ;  but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall 
be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.— 
Matt.  xi.  1,  11,  12. 

On  His  coming  home  (Mark  iii.  19b,  margin) 
from  His  second  preaching  tour  through  Gali¬ 
lee,  Jesus  found  Himself  more  popular  than 
ever,  the  thronging  multitudes  giving  Him  no 
time  even  to  eat  bread  (vs.  20).  Some  of  His 
friends  (there  is  no  hint  that  they  are  of  His 
immediate  family;  they  were  probably  of 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  looking  after 
His  welfare)  undertook,  for  His  own  sake,  to 
check  this  intense  activity  which  seemed  to 
them  more  than  human  nature  could  endure, 
seeing  in  it  even  a  token  that  His  enthusiasm 
had  already  outrun  His  self  mastery. 

The  unfriendly  scribes  (Mark  iii.  22)  and 
Pharisees  (Matt.  xii.  24)  seized  upon  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  Having  failed  to  convict  Him  of 
blasphemy  (Mark  ii.  7)  or  of  any  breach  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (iii.  2ff,  etc.),  they  now  attacked 
His  methods  and  motives,  purposing  thus  to 
discredit  Him  with  the  people.  Among  the 
cures  performed  at  this  time  was  that  of  a 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  demoniac ;  they  at  once 
exclaimed  that  Jesus  was  Himself  possessed 
by  the  archdemon,  Beelzebul  (using  the  name 
of  a  Phoenician  divinity  as  an  equivalent  for 
Satan),  by  whose  power  He  cast  out  demons. 
Jesus  replied  to  this  “truly  diabolical  accusa¬ 
tion"  with  a  masterpiece  of  logic,  showing 
unanswerably  the  impossibility  of  Satan  so 
turning  against  himself,  and  then  shifted  the 
attack  from  Himself  to  them.  The  Jews  were 
much  given  to  exorcism  (Acts  xiii.  6,  xix.  13, 
14)  ;  the  “sons”  (disciples)  of  the  rabbis 
claimed  to  have  this  power ;  did  they  also  cast 
out  demons  by  the  aid  of  Satan?  No;  for 
their  own  sakes  it  were  better  for  them  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  was  by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  He 
cast  out  demons,  for  so  would  follow  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come  to 
them ;  that  Satan,  the  arch  enemy,  was  being 
despoiled. 

The  argument  was  unanswerable ;  more  than 
that,  it  led  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
thus  insulting  Jesus  they  had  insulted  not 
Him,  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  insult  whom  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  to  commit  an  eternal  sin, 
eince  it  is  a  deliberate  refusal  of  the  eternal 
blessing.  In  conclusion.  He  showed  that  their 
ccusation  of  Him  could  have  proceeded  only 


from  a  bad  heart ;  and  in  words  of  awful 
warning  shows  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
willing  sin  is  toward  utter  moral  destruction. 

In  the  midst  of  His  fiery  rebuke  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurred  to  show  how  truly  He  was  on 
the  side,  not  of  Satan,  but  of  God.  His  moth¬ 
er  and  brethren  stood  outside  of  the  thronging 
multitude,  desiring  to  see  Him.  It  is  an  utter 
misconception,  both  of  Jesus’  character  and  of 
the  circumstances,  to  see  in  His  words  (Mark 
iii.  33  85)  any  rebuke  of  His  mother  or  of  His 
brothers ;  they  were  not  present.  Luke  ex¬ 
pressly  says  they  could  not  come  at  Him  for 
the  crowd,  and  He  would  certainly  not  offer 
them  a  gratuitous  insult.  Nothing  in  the 
record  so  much  as  hints  that  He  did  not  at 
once  obey  the  summons  and  go  out  to  them. 
But  before  going  He  seizes  (as  His  custom  is) 
the  opportunity  to  teach  a  truth.  “You  all 
know,”  He  virtually  says,  “how  dear  are  fam¬ 
ily  ties  to  Me,  how  much  I  love  My  mother 
and  brethren !  But  these  disciples  of  Mine, 
and  all  who  do  the  will  of  God,  are  dear  to  Me 
as  brother  and  sister  and  mother. " 

It  is  at  this  period  of  Jesus’  career,  on  His 
return  from  the  second  tour,  that  we  find  Him 
beginning  to  teach  by  a  new  method — that  of 
parable.  Parabolic  teaching  was  and  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  East ;  both  Greeks  and  Hebrews 
made  much  use  of  it ;  it  was  especially  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  rabbis  in  a  stiff,  mechanical  way. 
In  a  few  cases  we  find  it  in  the  Old  Testament 
(2  Sam.  xii.  1-6;  Isa.  v.  1-7,  xxviii.  28-29), 
but  no  teacher  of  any  age  or  any  country  has 
at  all  equalled  our  Lord  in  the  use  of  this 
method.  From  the  very  beginning  of  His 
teaching  He  had  shown  marvellous  power 
in  the  use  of  figurative  language  (Matt.  v. 
14,  15,  ix.  15-17.  etc.).  Nearly  every  utter¬ 
ance  of  His  is  clarified  and  illuminated  by 
figures  drawn  from  universal  experience  and 
common  life.  But  a  parable  is  far  more  than 
a  figure  of  speech,  and  the  use  that  Jesus 
made  of  it  had  other  purposes  than  simply  to 
make  clear  or  to  illuminate. 

Briefly,  a  parable  is  a  “narrative  expressly 
imagined  for  the  purpose  of  representing  a  re¬ 
ligious  truth  in  a  pictorial  figure.”  In  the 
parables  of  Jesus  is  “a  wealth  of  spiritual 
truth  enshrined.”  The  parable  differs  from  a 
fable  in  that  it  contains  nothing  grotesque  and 
nothing  contrary  to  nature ;  from  an  allegory 
in  that  the  truth  it  teaches  is  actually  repre¬ 
sented,  not  merely  illustrated.  “  I  am  the  Good 
Shepherd”  is  not  a  parable,  but  an  allegory. 
“A  sower  went  forth  to  sow,”  and  all  that  fol¬ 
lows,  has  no  allegorical  meaning ;  i{  does  not 
illustrate,  it  elucidates ;  the  facts  in  one  realm 
of  experience  are  made  to  explain  the  facts 
in  another  realm ;  in  the  parable  earthly 
things  are  so  linked  with  heavenly,  as  Bruce 
says,  that  one  becomes  a  mirror  of  the  other. 
Further,  a  parable  differs  from  an  allegory 
in  this,  that  it  aims  to  teach  only  a  sin¬ 
gle  important  truth,  to  which  all  the  details 
refer  so  far  as  they  have  any  meaning ;  to  try 
to  find  minor  truths  in  the  minor  details  is  to 
misapprehend  the  nature  of  a  parable.  Hence 
it  continually  occurs  that  we  find  the  parables 
of  Christ  coming  in  pairs,  each  teaching  a 
truth  complementary  to  the  other. 

Jesus  began  now  to  teach  in  parables  because 
the  time  had  come  to  advance  from  element¬ 
ary  teaching  to  the  deeper  truths  of  the  king 
dom.  But  these  truths  were  very  difficult  to 
understand-  how  difficult  we  who  inherit  the 
wealth  of  nineteen  centuries  of  thought  can 
hardly  picture  to  ourselves.  It  was  essential 
that  they  should  be  put  in  a  form  which 
would  attract  attention,  win  sympathy,  and 
aid  the  memory.  The  truths  that  Jesus  had 
now  to  teach  were  so  new  and  difficult  that 
if  they  had  been  clothed  in  ordinary  lan¬ 
guage  they  would  have  been  forgotten  before 


the  minds  of  the  hearers  had  had  time  to 
take  them  in;  humanly  speaking,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  that  they  should  have 
been  preserved  and  banded  down  to  the  Church 
had  they  not  been  clothed  in  a  form  which 
made  it  possible  to  remember  not  only  their 
general  features,  but  their  minute  relations. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
this  form  just  at  this  time.  There  were  now 
multitudes  of  people  following  Jesus,  attracted 
by  many  different  motives ;  it  was  time  that  a 
sifting  process  began.  But  here  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  misapprehend  Christ’s  purpose. 
The  disciples,  on  hearing  the  first  of  His  para¬ 
bles.  that  of  the  sower,  asked  Him  the  same 
question  we  are  now  asking— why  He  taught 
in  parables  (Matt.  xiii.  10).  And  He  answered 
that  the  parable  was  a  veil  of  truth,  not  to  re- 
p)el,  but  to  attract:  if  they  ccndd  see  (verse  18) 
what  He  meant,  they  would  not  perceive ;  if 
they  could  hear,  they  would  not  understand  ; 
but  under  this  half  concealment,  the  truth 
would  find  its  way  to  their  intelligence,  and 
gradually  win  its  own  acceptance.  The  sifting 
process,  in  other  words,  was  not  to  winnow 
out  those  who  followed  Him  from  selfish  or 
false  motives,  but  to  win  them  to  follow  Him 
from  true  motives. 

Yet  there  was  also  a  prohibitory  side  to  this 
form  of  teaching— not  so  much  in  the  nature 
of  the  teaching  as  in  that  of  those  who  heard. 
There  were  those  wffiose  hearts  were  waxed 
gross  and  whose  eyes  were  deliberately  self- 
closed  (verses  14,  15).  The  penalty  of  such 
sin  is  more  sin ;  it  “punishes  itself  by  eating 
out  the  capacity  for  better  things,"  so  that 
the  power  of  seeing  the  beauty  of  spiritual 
things  gradually  becomes  lost.  And  it  was 
not  in  wrath,  but  in  mercy,  that  Christ’s 
teachings  were  henceforth  such  as  these  could 
not  understand. 

The  eight  parables  with  which  Jesus  opened 
this  new  method  of  teaching  (Matt.  xiii.  1-50; 
Mark  iv.  26-29),  are  designed  to  serve  one  pur¬ 
pose— to  show  in  more  detail,  to  throw  up 
into  higher  relief  than  in  His  earlier  teach¬ 
ings,  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  its  relations  to  various  classes  of 
men.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  were  all 
spoken  at  one  time,  though  they  were  proba¬ 
bly  all  uttered  in  one  day — five  of  them  (Matt, 
xiii.  3-9,  24-36;  Mark  iv.  26-29)  spoken  to  the 
multitudes  from  the  fishing  boat  anchored  near 
the  beach,  the  others  to  His  disciples  and  im¬ 
mediate  followers  after  entering  the  housd. 

The  first  parable,  that  of  the  sower  (Matt, 
xiii.  4-8),  shows  the  diffeient  reception  given 
to  the  word  of  the  kingdom  by  different  class¬ 
es  of  people,  and  that  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  did  not  depend  alone  upon  a  work 
of  divine  power,  as  the  rabbis  taught,  but 
that  it  requires  also  the  free  response  of  man. 
A  parable  complementary  to  that  of  the  sower 
is  given  by  Mark  (iv.  26-29).  The  good  seed 
was  sown  on  good  ground  by  human  agency, 
and  it  brought  forth  fruit,  being  received  into 
good  and  honest  hearts,  but  the  fruit- bearing 
was  not,  like  the  receiving,  an  act  of  human 
volition  —  the  sower  has  cast  the  seed,  the 
prepared  heart  has  received  it,  but  while  the 
sower  sleeps  and  wakes  it  grows,  he  knows 
not  how,  and  is  carried  through  ail  its  stages 
of  development  by  a  power  unknown  to  him. 

The  parable  of  the  tares  (Matt.  xiii.  24-30) 
shows  true  and  false  Christianity  existing  in 
the  kingdom  side  by  side,  and  not  distin¬ 
guishable  until  the  end,  because  the  evil 
bears  the  appearance  of  the  good ;  the  par¬ 
able  being  evidently  given  to  reassure  the 
Apostles  and  true  disciples  when  they  should 
see  unworthy  members  in  their  own  circle,  as 
they  only  too  speedily  did,  in  Judas,  and  te 
teach  them  the  proper  line  of  conduct  in  such 
a  case — “let  both  grow’  together  until  the  har¬ 
vest.” 
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The  complementary  parable  of  the  dragnet 
(v88.  47,  48)  (rendered  impreesive  by  being 
spoken  on  the  lakeside,  with  the  very  action  it 
described  going  on  all  about  them),  fixes  the 
mind  on  the  end  of  things,  the  “harvest”  of 
the  parable  of  the  tares,  the  judgment  day, 
with  the  lesson  that  His  disciples  are  to  so 
live  as  to  abide  the  sifting  of  that  day. 

Another  pair  of  complementary  parables 
were  spoken  to  the  multitude  (Matt.  xiii.  31, 
33,  83),  the  mustard  seed  and  the  leaven. 
Both  exhibit  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  from 
small  beginnings,  but  the  former  treats  it 
e.rtensiv€ly,  the  latter  intensively ;  the  mustard 
seed,  becoming  a  tree  in  whose  branches  the 
birds  come  to  lodge,  shows  how  the  kingdom, 
though  small  indeed  in  empire  over  the  heart 
of  man  at  that  time,  was  yet  to  spread  abroad 
over  the  world ;  the  leaven  in  the  meal  shows 
its  gradual,  imperceptible,  but  unmistakable 
transforming  infiuence  upon  character,  both 
of  the  individual  and  the  community. 

Later,  when  withdrawn  to  the  house,  Jesus 
told  to  His  immediate  follower’s  another  pair 
of  complementary  parables  (verses  44,  45,  46), 
showing  the  incomparable  value  of  the  king¬ 
dom  and  of  citizenship  in  it.  It  is  like  treas¬ 
ure  hid  in  a  field,  discovered  accidentally,  but 
when  found  awakening  a  trembling  eagerness 
to  secure  it  at  all  sacrifice ;  or  it  is  like  a 
goodly  pearl,  found  after  long  search  by  one 
who  has  made  the  search  the  business  of  his 
life,  like  the  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  who 
when  they  find  it  hold  all  things  else  as  of  no 
worth  beside  it. 

Thus  Jesus  began  His  teaching  of  the  deeper 
truths  of  the  kingdom.  He  made  sure  that 
His  disciples  understood  what  He  taught 
them,  and  then  by  another  figure  taught  them 
that  they  were  henceforth  to  bring  forward 
for  the  benefit  of  others  both  the  old  treasures 
of  knowledge  and  experience  which  they  had 
heretofore  had.  and  these  “new  things”  which 
He  was  now  teaching  them. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

A  Paralytic  Healed. 

Mark  ii.  1-13. 

UoLDEN  Text. — The  Son  of  Man  hath  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins.  —Mark  ii.  10. 

Ths  passage,  in  its  historic  setting,  was 
treated  in  the  Bible  Study  Union  lesson  in  The 
Evangelist  of  September  6th.  Between  the 
portion  studied  last  Sunday  and  the  passage 
before  us  occurs  Christ’s  first  preaching  tour 
in  Galilee,  and  the  healing  of  the  leper. 

Verse  1.  Now,  after  some  days.  He  returns 
to  Capernaum,  and  the  report  is  quickly  spread 
abroa<l  that  He  is  at  home.  That  Sabbath  of 
miracles  which  preceded  His  missionary  tour 
had  not  faded  from  the  minds  of  the  Caper¬ 
naum  people. 

Verse  2.  A  great  many  came  to  Him, 
among  them,  Luke  tells  us  (v.  17),  some 
Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  Law.  They 
gathered  not  with  any  thought  of  seeing  mira¬ 
cles,  but  to  hear  Him  speak  the  Word. 

Verses  8,  4.  It  is  possible  that  Jesus  was 
speaking  in  the  house  of  Zebedee,  the  father 
of  two  of  His  disciples,  and  a  man  of  means. 
In  that  case  there  was  probably  a  large  open 
-court,  entered  from  the  street  by  a  narrow, 
tunnel  like  passage  through  the  house.  The 
lower  rooms  of  such  a  house  are  used  for  stor¬ 
age  and  business  purposes;  the  upper  story 
would  contain  the  family  rooms,  opening  upon 
a  gallery  running  around  the  court.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  make  an  opening  in  the 
tiled  roof  of  this  gallery  when  once  the  para¬ 
lytic  man  and  his  bearers  had  reached  the  roof 
by  the  outer  staircase. 

Verse  5.  Their  faith  was  not  belief  in  any 
doctrine  about  Him,  but  a  trust  in  Him,  that 
He  could  heal  this  man.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  occupied  more  with  his  sins  than 


his  disease,  and  it  is  to  his  heart-trouble  that 
Jesus  first  addresses  Himself.  The  rabbis 
taught  that  disease  was  both  the  consequence 
or  punishment  and  the  expiation  of  sin,  and 
this  man  may  have  been  specially  burdened 
with  this  thought.  Indeed,  the  wording  of 
the  passage  gives  us  room  to  think  that  his 
anxiety  about  his  sins  had  prevented  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  faith  on  his  part ;  it  was  their  faith 
(that  of  his  bearers),  not  his,  which  Jesus 
perceived ;  and  by  at  once  pronouncing  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins,  Jesus  taught  that  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  was  the  fundamental  fact  of 
the  kingdom,  for  His  assurance  is  that  this 
man’s  sins  are  already  forgiven,  before  he  asks 
forgiveness. 

Verses  6,  7.  The  scribes  who  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  these  words  of  Jesus  were  doubtless 
those  who  had  come  from  Jerusalem  (Luke  v. 
17),  emissaries  sent  by  the  Sanhedrin  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  This  ques¬ 
tion  of  theirs,  whether  spoken  or  only 
thought,  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  ac¬ 
cusations.  They  would  have  been  justified  in 
attributing  blasphemy  to  Jesus  if  He  had  not 
so  distinctly  made  known  to  them  His  charac¬ 
ter  and  claims. 

Verse  8.  Immediately  is  another  of  Mark’s 
vivacious  words.  Jesus  instantly  perceived 
what  they  were  thinking,  not  necessarily  by 
superhuman  insight,  but  from  their  expression 
of  countenance,  interchange  of  glances,  and 
possibly  of  murmured  words  of  horror. 

Verses  9,  16.  His  appeal  to  them  is  from 
*vhat  they  cannot  deny — His  power  to  heal  dis¬ 
ease — to  what  they  ought  to  know  was  the 
secret  of  that  power  -His  divine  character  and 
authority.  It  might  indeed  be  easy  to  say 
Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee ;  but  he  who  could 
say.  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,  secure  that 
His  behest  w’ould  be  obeyed,  must  be  One  w’ho 
had  also  authority  as  God’s  representative  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins.  There  is  great  signifi¬ 
cance  in  His  here  calling  Himself  the  Son  of 
Man;  “the  Human-creature  who  has  been 
called  to  be  the  Messiah” ;  it  is  an  implied 
teaching  of  what  He  afterward  (John  vi.  82- 
41)  explicitly  taught— that  the  human  Mes¬ 
siah  whom  they  expected  and  whom  He  was 
was  also  divine. 

Verses  11,  12.  Apparently  the  sick  man  had 
been  too  much  overwhelmed  with  the  joy  of 
forgiveness  to  think  of  testing  the  question 
whether  forgiveness  also  implied  healing. 
Now  he  receives  a  word  of  command  which, 
obeying,  proves  to  himself  and  to  all  that  he 
is  healed.  The  scribes  had  charged  Jesus 
with  blasphemy ;  but  His  acts,  in  fact,  re¬ 
dounded  to  the  glory  of  God.  While  the  man, 
lifting  up  that  on  which  he  had  been  lifted, 
goes  away  to  the  welcome  solitude  of  his  own 
house,  the  multitude  break  out  into  words  of 
amazed  recognition  of  the  power  and  great¬ 
ness  of  God:  We  never  saw  it  in  this  fashion.  We 
have  seen  strange  things  to-day  (Luke  v.  26) . 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Local  Union 
•f  New  York  City  will  be  held  Thursday, 
October  18,  1894,  at  7 : 45  P.  H. ,  in  the  Pilgrim 
Congregational  church,  comer  of  Madison 
avenue  and  12l8t  street.  The  Fifth  District 
comprises  all  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies 
(fifteen  in  number)  on  Manhattan  Island  north 
of  116th  street.  Addresses  will  be  given  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Young,  D.D..  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Puritans,  and 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Virgin,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  on  the 
subject  of  “Christian  Endeavor  and  Good 
Citizenship.”  The  singing  will  be  led  by  Miss 
Ada  Park,  cornetist.  There  will  be  a  vocal 
solo  by  Mr.  Louis  W.  Armstrong.  All  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorers  and  their  friends  are  especi¬ 
ally  invited  to  be  present. 


Christian 

Cnbcavor. 


By  the  Bev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Heallna. 

Oct.  22.  Blindness.  John  9 : 8  41. 

23.  Deafness  and  du’ubness.  Mark  T :  Bl-ST. 

24.  Lunacy.  Matthew  17:14-81. 

25.  Leprosy.  Luke  17 : 11-19. 

28  Dropsy.  Luke  14:18. 

27.  Death.  Mark.  5 : 22-48. 

28.  Topic— What  Christ  heals  and  how.  Matthew 

8:5-17, 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  times  in  His 
short  ministry  of  three  years  the  record  of 
Christ’s  life  is  occupied  with  His  work  of  heal¬ 
ing.  One  would  suppose  from  a  casual  read¬ 
ing  that  He  followed  the  profession  of  a  physi¬ 
cian.  Multitudes  attended  Him  to  see  His 
works,  and  crowds  of  sick  were  brought  to 
Him  for  healing.  While  a  number  of  speci¬ 
men  cases  are  narrated,  there  is  a  general 
record  of  hard  days  of  labor  devoted  to  heal¬ 
ing,  which  indicate  that  He  must  have  per¬ 
formed  miracles  of  this  kind  numbering  hun¬ 
dreds.  Among  these  cases  were  those  which 
thoroughly  tried  His  power,  such  as  healing 
lepers  and  paralytics,  the  lame  and  halt  and 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  demoniacs  and 
those  sick  of  fevers  and  other  like  maladies. 
And  there  is  no  hint  that  any  case  was  too 
hard  for  Him,  or  that  He  ever  turned  any 
away.  He  kindly  and  patiently  received  all 
who  came,  and  healed  cases  that  His  disciples 
could  not  heal ;  and  also  rebuked  them  for 
preventing  any  from  comipg  to  Him.  He 
regarded  this  as  a  part  of  His  mission  to  earth, 
and  thus  fulfilled  what  the  prophet  Isaiah 
foretold  of  Him  (Isa.  xxxv.  5,  6) :  “The  eyes 
of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of 
the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped ;  then  shall  the 
lame  man  leap  as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  dumb  shall  sing.  ” 

Still  greater  than  these  miracles  of  healing, 
although  of  the  same  kind,  was  His  raising 
the  dead  body  to  life,  showing  His  power  even 
over  life  itself,  and  that  this  power  was  in 
Himself  was  further  manifested  when  He 
raised  Himself  up  by  Hie  own  power.  And 
He  healed  without  the  use  of  drugs  and  medi¬ 
cines,  or  the  intervention  of  any  adequate 
means,  and  by  His  own  touch  or  command. 
He  spoke  and  it  was  done.  And  not  only  did 
He  himself  heal,  but  He  also  gave  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples  power  to  heal  when  He  sent  them  forth 
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Authority  and  Power. 

As  the  Author  of  life  He  had  the  right  to 
command  and  rule  life.  The  body  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  His  control.  The  Roman  centurion 
recognized  this  when  he  besought  Him  to 
heal  his  servant,  who  was  palsied,  and  asked 
that  He  should  do  it  by  simply  speaking  His 
word ;  for  he  himself  had  authority  to  com¬ 
mand  men  as  Christ  had  to  command  nature. 
The  authority  implied  the  power.  Nicodemus 
recognized  the  power  of  God  with  Jesus  in  the 
works  He  did,  as  did  the  multitudes.  And 
Christ  appealed  to  His  works  to  prove  His 
divinity.  They  were  ''signs  of  the  presence 
and  power  of  God  in  Him  who  wrought  them, 
and  attested  His  divine  authority.  No  man 
could  do  them.  They  were  supernatural,  and 
also  superhuman,  and  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  common  causes.  Such  works  showed 
also  a  divine  knowledge  of  nature  and  men, 
corresponding  to  the  authority. 

Something  of  this  kind  was  necessary  to 
authenticate  Christ’s  person  and  claims. 
Those  to  whom  He  spoke  had  a  right  to  say. 
Show  as  a  Miracle. 


It  is  only  reasonable  to  ask  proof  of  such  a 
Teacher.  A  physician  must  bring  bis  diploma, 
and  then  further  show  his  skill  by  bis  works. 
An  ambassador  from  heaven  must  bring 
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divine  credentials,  having  the  seal  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator.  When  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist 
came  to  Him  asking  if  He  were  the  Christ, 
He  simply  called  to  their  notice  the  miracles 
of  healing  they  witnessed  as  sufficient  proof  of 
this  fact.  The  miracles  of  Christ,  however, 
were  not  simply  miracles  of  power.  He  never 
wrought  them  for  His  own  advantage  or  sel¬ 
fish  glory,  but  always  in  connection  with  His 
mission.  They  were  miracles  of  love  and  re¬ 
vealed  His  divine  character.  Pity,  sympathy, 
benevolence,  and  mercy  were  their  moving. 
“Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our 
sicknesses.”  He  was  “touched  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  our  infirmities.  ”  The  heathen  have  no 
almshouses  or  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the 
orphan  and  insane  and  unfortunate.  The  ten¬ 
der  mercies  of  the  wicked  have  been  ciuel. 
These  are  the  outgrowth  of  Christ’s  spirit  and 
teachings,  and  are  found  only  where  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  prevailed. 

There  was  a  true  philosophy  of  influence  in 
Christ’s  healing,  showing  that  He  knew  how 
to  reach  man.  The  multitudes  followed  Him, 
and  the  common  people  heard  Him  gladly. 
He  had  a  devoted  friend  and  follower  in  every 
one  He  healed.  He  first  won  men  to  Himself 
that  He  might  have  a  favorable  bearing  for 
His  message. 

Medical  missions  have  in  them  this  same 
method  for  the  same  object,  and  they  are  re¬ 
markably  effective.  The  healing  is  appreci¬ 
ated,  and  the  motive  of  the  healer  is  seen  and 
his  words  enter  the  heart.  Christ  ministered 
to  the  body  to  . 

Serve  the  Sool. 

And  healing  was  one  way  of  preaching  the 
Gospel.  One  can  best  be  approached  on  the  j 
side  of  his  present  felt  need,  and  if  hunger  or 
want  presses,  it  is  vain  to  preach  until  that  is 
relieved.  One  must  enter  into  the  sympathies 
of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  if  necessary,  “part 
his  raiment  and  share  his  slice.  ” 

The  miracles  of  Moses  proved  to  Pharaoh 
that  Jehovah  was  God ;  so  those  of  Elisha  wit¬ 
nessed  that  he  was  a  prophet  of  God  and  spoke 
for  Him.  Those  of  Christ  attested  His  claim 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  God  by  their  godlike 
character;  and  like  deeds  done  by  Christians 
in  His  Spirit,  witness  that  they  are  the  child¬ 
ren  of  God  and  speak  in  His  name. 

But  this  healing  of  the  body  by  Christ  was 
the  least  of  His  works  of  mercy ;  He  came  to 
heal  the  sin  sick  and  to  give  life  to  the  dead 
in  sin.  His  mission  was  to  the  penitent  and 
broken-hearted  and  poor  in  spirit.  He  said, 
“Arise,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.”  “Thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole.  ”  To  the  sorrow¬ 
ful  and  afflicted  He  sent  the  Comforter. 
“Come  unto  Me.”  He  says,  “and  I  will  give 
rest  to  your  souls.  ” 

The  healing  of  which  James  writes  (v.  15) 
“  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  ”  is  not 
of  the  healing  of  the  body,  but  as  the  rest  of 
the  verse  shows,  from  the  sins  one  has  com¬ 
mitted.  The  reference  is  spiritual,  as  when 
Paul  says,  “Many  among  you  are  sickly  and 
many  sleep.”  And  now,  as  when  our  Lord 
was  on  earth,  we  may  go  to  Him  freely  with 
our  sickness  and  sorrow  and  suffering,  in 
trouble  and  trial  and  affliction  and  pour  out 
our  hearts  to  Him  and  find  sympathy  and 
healing  and  help  and  pardon  and  peace. 
He  is  the  great  and  good  Physician  of  our 
souls,  and  can  cleanse  from  all  sin  in  His 
blood. 

Somebody  in  England  planted  an  acorn  the 
day  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  were 
married.  The  acorn  sprouted,  happily,  and 
so  when  the  little  Prince  Edward  was  born  the 
other  day,  there  was  a  tiny  little  oak  tree 
ready  to  send  to  the  proud  parents  of  York. 
The  tree  has  been  planted  at  Sandrin^am, 
where  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
always  live.  It  will  be  called  Prince  Edward’s 
Oak. 


The  Children  at  Home. 


THE  FIRST  POCKET. 

Wby !  irhat  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  Harry 
Ho  seems  so  depressed  and  so  silent  to-day. 

With  his  eyes  fall  of  tears,  and  his  sweet  face  so  sorry. 
While  others  aronnd  him  are  happy  and  gay ; 

What  can  be  the  matter  with  Harry  to.day  ? 

Wby,  the  truth  is  that  Harry  had  got  bis  first  ywcket. 

And  what  to  put  in  it  he  scarcely  could  say : 

To  the  closet  he  went  (they'd  forgotten  to  lock  it). 

And  stole  some  large  lumps  of  white  sugar  away. 

Oh,  Harry !  pray  what  would  your  kind  mother  say 

Then  out  of  the  house  Harry  fiew  like  a  rocket. 

And  over  the  garden  in  haste  his  feet  trod. 

With  the  sugar  he  stole  safely  bid  in  bis  pocket; 

And  he  ate  it  liebind  a  great  high  pile  of  sod. 

And  npbody  knew  it  but  Harry  and  God. 

But  like  all  little  boys,  Harry  had  that  within  him 
Which  filled  him,  when  naughty,  with  sorrow  and 
shame: 

Which  took  from  the  treasure  he  stole  all  its  pleasure. 
And  made  him  so  sad— can  yon  tell  me  its  name  ? 

It  cried  out  every  moment,“Sbame,  Harry!  for  shame!” 

And  it  grave  him  no  rest  till  he  went  to  his  mother 
And  freely  confessed  all  bis  wickedness  there. 

She  forgave  him,  but  told  him  there  still  was  another 
To  whom  all  his  sin  he  must  frankly  declare: 

One  who  never  would  turn  from  a  little  boy's  prayer. 

Now  little  boys,  take  my  advice,  and  don’t  mock  it:— 
Never  steal  from  another  so  much  as  a  pin; 

And  I  beg  of  all  mothers  who  make  a  first  pocket 
To  remember  and  save  something  nice  to  put  in. 

Lest  their  boys,  like  poor  Harry,  be  tempted  to  sin. 

8.  H.  B. 


KOREA. 

The  war  between  China  and  Japan  has 
brought  Korea  into  prominent  notice,  and  our 
young  people  will  be  interested  in  some  facts 
regarding  the  “Hermit  Land.”  We  clip  the 
following  from  “Over  Sea  and  Land,  A  Mis¬ 
sionary  Magazine  for  the  Young,  ”  published 
by  the  ladies’  of  our  Mission  Boards  and,  which 
should  be  in  every  family,  as  it  gives  so  many 
matters  of  interest  for  children  regarding  the 
mission  work  among  the  people  of  foreign 
lands : 

TIGERS  IN  KOREA. 

The  appearance  of  Chinese  soldiers  on  the 
soil  of  the  Hermit  Land  fills  the  hearts  of  the 
Koreans  with  terror.  Next  to  fear  of  these 
neighbors,  tigers  are  most  dreaded  by  these 
people,  who  ask  for  nothing  better  than  to  be 
let  alone,  and  for  strangers  to  kindly  keep 
out  of  their  country.  And  the  Chinese  often 
tease  the  Koreans  by  saying,  “After  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  the  tigers,”  which,  indeed,  is  entirely 
the  truth. 

Who  would  ever  think  to  find  anything  so 
fierce  as  a  tiger  in  the  fair  “Land  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Calm,”  w’here  everything  seems  so  quiet 
and  formal?  Well,  there  they  are,  alas, 
many,  many  of  them !  As  the  traveller  ap¬ 
proaches  a  Korean  village  he  will  notice  a 
strange  absence  of  trees,  meaning  that  tigers 
have  been  troublesome  in  that  region,  making 
it  necessary  to  cut  the  timber  down  to  keep 
them  away,  for  they  are  shy  as  well  as  sly, 
and  prefer  the  shelter  of  a  forest  for  their 
prowling. 

A  tiger  will  harmlessly  purr  and  sleep,  and 
sleep  and  purr  all  the  day  long,  but  when  he 
comes  out  of  hiding  for  his  nightly  visits,  he 
is  capable  of  doing  much  damage,  for  the 
Koreans  sleep  during  warm  weather  with  the 
doors  of  their  houses  wide  open,  so  a  man  as 
well  as  a  baby  could  be  easily  carried  off  by 
his  tiger-majesty,  no  one  knowing  the  differ¬ 
ence  until  morning,  when  the  devoured  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  is  missed. 

Thieves  and  other  criminals  among  the 
Koreans  know  this  trick  of  the  wild  beast, 
and  frequently  take  advantage  of  it  to  run 
away,  when  it  is  supposed  that  a  man-eater 
has  made  away  with  them. 

Hunting  parties  are  very  frequent,  especially 
in  Northern  Korea,  where  tigers  are  particu¬ 


larly  numerous.  “The  Koreans  hunt  the 
tigers  one- half  the  year,  and  the  tigers  hunt 
the  Koreans  during  the  other  half,  ”  so  say  the 
Chinese. 

Tiger-hunters  use  a  flint-lock  gun  made  in 
Japan,  and  as  they  start  out  they  cry,  “Tu-^, 
tu-^,”  which  makes  just  as  much  excitement, 
and  is  followed  by  small  boys  in  the  same  way 
as  the  cry  of  “Fire,  fire!”  here  in  America. 

In  Japan  a  nurse  who  wants  to  make  the 
children  “mind,”  frightens  them  by  telling 
them  they  will  be  sent  over  to  the  “land  of 
tigers,”  and  that  bad  boys  and  girls  who  are 
sent  over  there  are  clawed  into  ribbons  and 
chewed  up  to  nothing.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
said  by  the  Koreans  that  the  tigers  in  their 
country  are  particularly  fond  of  the  flesh  of 
the  Japanese,  and  a  “whiskered  man-eater” 
ten  feet  long  can  very  comfortably  stow  away 
two  five  feet  Japanese  invaders. 

The  Siamese,  as  we  well  know,  have  made 
the  white  elephant  their  national  emblem,  so 
the  Korean  soldiers  have  on  their  battle-flag 
a  winged  tiger,  spitting  fire,  holding  the  light¬ 
ning  in  his  claws.  And  so  because  they 
“faced  so  bravely  the  rifles  of  the  United 
States  marines  and  sailors  in  ‘our  little  war 
with  the  heathen  in’  1871,  they  were,  by 
our  soldiers,  called  the  ‘tiger-hunters  from  the 
northern  provinces.  ’  ” 

KOREAN  ARITHMETIC. 

While  teaching  arithmetic  to  six  bright 
Korean  boys,  I  learned  that  among  them  they 
had  seven  chogeries  (jackets.)  I  asked,  “If 
one  of  you  has  two  chogeries,  how  many  are 
there  for  the  other  five?”  All  subtracted 
“boys”  from  “chogeries”  like  little  American 
boys.  After  an  explanation  I  wrote  “  chogeries” 
on  the  blackboard ;  then  with  niy  chalk  under 
the  seven,  asked,  “What  shall  I  put  under 
these  ‘chogeries?’  ”  The  quick,  eager,  and 
confident  reply  was  “paji”  (trousers). 


KOREAN  MANNERS. 

The  girl  in  Korea  is  not  thought  worth  edu¬ 
cating.  She  is  welcome  to  such  knowledge  of 
the  native  script,  the  Uumun,  as  she  may  be 
able  to  pick  up  from  her  mother. 

Before  he  has  attained  the  age  of  six,  the 
boy  is  put  into  The  thousand  Character,  or 
ABC  book.  Some  never  get  through  their 
alphabet.  The  First  Reader  is  called  “The 
Smaller  Learning,”  and  the  first  part  of  this 
book  is  devoted  to  the  duties  of  children  to 
their  parents  and  elders. 

It  is  good  manners,  in  Korea  at  least,  for  the 
girl  to  get  up  first  in  the  morning,  sweep  the 
room,  roll  up  the  bed  (a  mattress  spread  on 
the  floor),  and  then  begin  the  preparation  for 
breakfast,  which  is  not  served  until  ten 
o’clock. 

It  is  proper  for  the  boy  to  rise  early  enough 
to  go  round  to  his  father’s  apartment  and 
greet  him  with,  “Have  you  had  peace  in  your 
sleep?”  The  boy  is  expected  to  busy  himself 
around  the  front  of  the  house,  putting  the 
parlor  (which,  by  the  way,  belongs  to  the 
male  part  of  the  family)  in  order,  sweep  the 
yard,  or  see  that  it  is  swept,  and  then  go  to 
his  studies.  He  goes  to  school  before  break¬ 
fast. 

Children  stand  in  the  presence  of  parents 
and  superiors,  with  eyes  cast  down,  hands 
folded  reverently,  and  for  the  rest  they  are 
supposed  “to  be  seen  and  not  heard,”  unless 
spoken  to.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
addressing  superiors.  The  omission  of  a 
single  syllable  may,  like  the  omission  of  r, 
change  a  friend  to  a  fiend.  More  Korean 
hearts  are  broken  by  using  “impolite  forms 
of  speech”  than  in  any  other  way  I  know  of. 
This  book,  “The  Smaller  Learning,”  informs 
us  that  girls  should  use  gentle  and  subdued 
tones  in  answering  those  older  and  those 
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above  them.  Why  this  is  limited  to  girls  I  do 
not  know. 

When  anything  is  handed  a  child  he  receives 
it  with  both  hands.  He  does  not  say, 
“Thanks,”  or  “Thank  you,”  but,  “I  shall  en¬ 
joy  eating  this,  or  “I  shall  make  good  use  of 
what  you  have  given  me." 

hunt  hao,  “making  the  bow,”  is  a  part  of 
every  child’s  training.  It  is  the  greeting  in 
the  morning  and  farewell  at  night.  I  had  a 
servant  who  thought  he  could  not  begin  his 
day’s  work  until  he  had  made  his  morning  bow 
to  me.  Then  there  are  the  salutations  at  New 
Year,  when  everybody  calls  on  his  friends. 
The  highest  ofHcials  in  Seoul  hasten  to  the 
Royal  Palace  to  present  their  congratulations 
to  His  Majesty ;  the  second  rank  calls  on  the 
first,  and  so  on  down  to  the  children,  who  do 
a  large  part  of  the  calling  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year.  The  calling  lasts  up  to  the  fifth  day. 

When  the  boy  puts  up  his  hair  in  a  topknot, 
and  in  that  way  announces  his  engagement  to 
be  married,  when  he  is  married,  and  when 
death  comes  to  his  house,  all  the  accompany¬ 
ing  formalities,  Korean  children  are  taught 
with  great  care. 

As  a  natural  result,  the  children  are  well 
behaved.  A  more  orderly  school  than  the  one 
I  taught  for  five  years  while  in  Korea  I  never 
saw.  In  some  respects,  therefore,  our  children 
can  learn  from  those  who  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  a  Christian  civilization. 

SOME  EITTEE  CHIEBBEN  IN  KOREA. 

One  morning  one  of  two  lady  missionaries 
who  had  come  from  Seoul  to  tell  the  “old,  old 
story”  to  some  of  the  country  people,  gave  a 
picture  card  to  a  little  girl  who  had  come  with 
the  other  people  to  look  at  and  listen  to  the 
strangers.  Printed  on  the  back  of  it  was 
“God  so  loved  the  world.”  The  big  brother, 
or  cousin,  or  some  other  big  boy  took  it  to 
look  at  it,  and  how  she  did  watch  him  and 
the  card  until  it  was  safe  in  her  hands  again  1 
I  suppose  it  was  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  she 
had  ever  seen,  and  it  was  very  precious  to  her. 

The  missionaries  went  on  their  journey,  and 
two  or  three  days  afterward  came  back  to  the 
same  inn  for  dinner.  There  was  our  little 
girl  with  a  baby  on  her  back,  and  when  she 
was  asked  what  she  had  done  with  the  card, 
she  brought  it  out  and  showed  how  she  had 
kept  it  sp  nicely  that  it  was  almost  as  good 


I  wonder  if  she  has  that  card  yet.  I  won¬ 
der  if  she  gets  people  to  read  it  to  her,  and 
thinks  sometimes  of  what  it  means !  I  wonder 
if  some  time  in  the  future,  when  missionaries 
go  that  way,  they  will  find  a  little  maid 
whose  only  name  is  “Baby.”  prepared  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  Jesus  because  the  beautiful  words  on 
the  back  of  the  card  have  sunk  deep  in  her 
heart. 

The  next  country  child  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  is  a  very  little  one.  I  think  it  is  a  boy, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  We  will  call  it  a  boy,  any 
way.  The  same  missionaries  were  travelling 
in  Korean  chairs,  which  have  curtains  all 
around,  and  no  one  can  see  the  person  inside 
unless  he  lifts  the  front  curtain  and  looks  in. 
Usually  when  the  chairs  were  set  down,  a 
crowd  of  women  would  come  up  and  peep  in 
to  see  the  foreign  women.  It  was  great  fun  for 
them,  and  they  would  laugh  and  seem  so  sur¬ 
prised  when  spoken  to  in  their  own  language. 

In  one  village  no  women  came  up  to  the 
chair ;  indeed,  the  street  seemed  empty  of 
women.  Then  little  feet  were  heard  pattering 
up  bravely,  a  little  hand  lifted  the  curtain, 
and  a  tiny  child  gazed  for  a  second,  and  then 
ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  for  he  was 
dreadfully  frightened.  The  men  all  around 
laughed  and  tried  to  coax  him  to  come  back. 
They  tried  to  bribe  him  by  offering  him  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  but  he  would  not  come  again  for 
anything. 

I  wonder  if  that  little  child  will  ever  hear 
of  Jesus.  I  wonder  if  he  will  love  and  obey 
Him.  I  wonder  if  the  Christian  boys  and  girls 
who  read  this  will  pray  for  these  little  Korean 
children  until  God  teaches  many  of  them  to 
love  and  serve  Him. 

A  EITTEB  KOREAN  CHRISTIAN. 

No  doubt  the  dying  testimony  of  a  little 
Christian  Korean  girl  would  be  of  interest  to 
you.  The  little  girl  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Law,  an  evangelist  in 
Seoul,  who  was  one  of  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity.  He  has  been  a  Christian  for  a 
great  many  years,  but  I  think  that  it  was 
about  one  year  ago  that  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  were  baptized  and  taken  into  the 
church.  They  loved  Jesus  and  tried  to  serve 
their  Master. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  elder  of  the  two  girls, 
about  fourteen  years  old,  was  taken  with 
fever  and  died.  Just  before  she  left  them  her 
father  asked  where  she  was  going,  to  which 
she  replied, 

“I  am  going  to  Jesus’  land.” 

“Are  you  going  to  die?”  her  father  inquired. 

“I  am  only  going  to  die  in  order  that  I  may 
go  to  live  with  Jesus.” 

Again  her  father  asked  her  if  she  was  going 
to  die. 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  “1  am  going  to  Jesus, 
and  you  will  come,  too,  papa,”  and  thus  the 
little  Korean  girl  went  to  Jesus.  Mr.  Swallen 
said  that  her  father  on  Sabbath  morning  en¬ 
tered  his  accustomed  place  in  the  pulpit,  while 
she  yet  lay  a  corpse  in  his  house,  and  preached 
a  grand  sermon,  repeating  in  it  the  dying 
words  of  this  young  Christian,  with  a  joy  in 
his  heart  that  his  daughter  had  gone  to  the 
better  land,  and  when  spoken  to  concerning 
his  child’s  death,  he  replied  that  it  was  all 


right,  “God  knows  best;  it  is  in  accordance 
with  His  will.”  Sunday  afternoon  a  few  of 
their  friends  met  at  his  house  and  had  a 
Christian  funeral.  Monday  morning  early 
they  laid  the  little  girl  to  rest. 

While  we  were  rejoicing  in  this  happy 
Christian  death,  just  over  the  wall  from  our 
house  I  heard  a  family  moaning,  wailing,  and 
crying  for  some  departed  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  thus  they  will  wail  and  lament  for 
weeks. 

Can  you  wonder  that  the  missionaries  are 
anxious  to  have  every  one  know  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus  Christ  when  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  seeing  contrasts  of  this  kind? 

GIRI.8*  SCHOOE  AT  SEOEI. 

The  school  work  has  been  going  on  steadily 
this  year,  with  about  one  week  vacation  at 
Christmas  time,  and  about  two  now,  at  the 
Korean  New  Year,  the  great  holiday  of  the 
land.  Miss  Strong  has  charge  of  the  school 
this  year;  my  first  work  is  to  help  her,  and 
then  work  among  the  women.  The  little 
home  kindergartners  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  at  one  hour  when  they  are  fast 
asleep  our  little  girls  are  happy  as  can  be  at 
the  same  kinds  of  play- work  that  they  so 
much  enjoy. 

During  the  last  term  our  oldest  girl  has 
committed  the  first  fourteen  and  a  half  chap¬ 
ters  of  St.  Mark  (she  will  complete  it  this 
week),  and  the  others  are  well  along  in  it. 
This  has  been  their  Scripture  lesson,  and  after 
they  have  recited  it  they  give  me  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  in  their  own  words.  You  would 
be  surprised  to  see  what  nice  sewing  they  can 
do.  They  are  very  fond  of  using  our  foreign 
blackboards  and  chalk  for  their  arithmetic 
work.  Our  Korean  teachers  are  copying  some 
geographies  which  Mrs.  Gifford  has  translated 
into  Korean.  We  have  seen  very  much  for 
which  to  be  thankful  in  the  development  of  our 
little  girls  this  winter,  and  some  things  fur 
which  to  be  sorry.  On  the  whole,  they  have 
been  unusually  well  during  these  winter 
months.  _ 

The  Electric  Review  says  that  it  would  be 
money  in  the  treasury  of  the  elevated  roads  to 
put  in  electric  elevators  at  every  station.'  This 
could  be  done  at  small  expense,  and  the  re¬ 
turns  wonld  be  large  and  immediate. 

England  has  just  adopted  the  Bertillon  sys¬ 
tem  of  minute  anthropometric  measurements 
for  the  identification  of  criminals,  in  addition 
to  Herschell’s  finger  print  system,  which  Mr. 
Francis  Galton  has  made  generally  known. 

Prof.  Roux,  of  Paris,  at  the  recent  Hygienic- 
Congress  at  Buda-Pesth,  asserted  that  in  the 
Paris  hospital  75  mr  cent,  of  the  children  in¬ 
oculated  with  Behring’s  anti-diphtheritine 
(serum  taken  from  the  horses)  were  saved, 
while  of  those  not  inoculated  60  per  cent,  died 
and  only  40  per  cent,  survived. 


Peculiar 


Perils 


Assail  our  health  in  the  Fall,  when  the  season 
changes  and  mild  weather  gives  way  to  chill¬ 
ing  winds  and  cold  storms,  with  dangerous 
warm  waves  between.  This  variable  weather 
taxes  the  nervous  energy,  chills  the  skin  and 
overloads  the  kidneys.  An  abundant  supply 
of  pure  blood  is  thus  necessary  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  disease,  to  nourish  the  nerves,  re¬ 
new  the  waste  and  sustain  the  health  tone. 
To  purify,  vitalize  and  enrich  the  blood  you 
should  take  Hood’s  Sarsimarilla.  It  is  the 
ideal  Fall  Medicine.  Get  Hood’s  because 

Hood’snsf^Cures 


HOOIVS  FlIiIiS  onre  all  liver  lUs,  constipation,  sick 
headache,  dizsinets,  nausea.  ISc. 
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HTMN8,  TUNES  AND  ORGANIST. 

We  have  frequently  regretted  the  tendency 
of  many  organists  to  treat  lightly  or  even 
contemptuously  the  hymn-tunes  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  play  in  their  regular  church 
duties.  Some  musicians  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  condemn  the  words  of  certain  hymns  as 
weak,  trashy,  and  even  hypocritical.  That  is 
going  a  step  too  far.  even  if  the  criticism  is 
prompted  by  good  motives.  It  is  not  the  busi 
ness  of  a  church  musician  to  criticise  the 
poetry  of  a  hymn.  Let  others  who  are  better 
qualified  do  that,  and  let  musicians  do  what 
they  can  to  improve  the  musical  part  of  what 
may  be  termed  hymn-worship. 

Admitting  the  fact,  for  it  is  a  fact,  that 
many  tunes,  venerable  in  their  associations 
and  earnestly  loved  by  thousands  of  people, 
are  weak  and  trashy,  does  that  justify  any 
one  in  treating  them  contemptuously  in  a 
service  and  playing  them  in  an  irreverent  and 
slipshod  fashion?  We  think  not.  Even  an  old 
and  musically  decrepit  tune  has  certain  claims 
which  ought  to  be  respected,  not  only  by 
organists  and  church  goers,  but  by  lovers  of 
music  generally.  Not  only  as  a  relic  of  a  past 
generation  does  the  tune  command  our  atten¬ 
tion,  but  we  must  recognize  that  from  such 
music  our  forefathers  drew  what  musical  ideas 
they  had,  and  that  psalm -tunes  played  an 
important  part  in  the  early  history  of  music 
in  this  country. 

Perhaps  we  owe  more  than  we  think  to  the 
old  psalm-tunes  of  17.6.  To  William  Billings, 
whom  Dr.  Ritter  calls  the  “Yankee  disciple  of 
the  English  psalm -tune  composer,”  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  American  com¬ 
poser.  He  had  a  certain  gift  of  melody,  al¬ 
though  his  harmony  was  atrocious,  and  his 
psalm-tunes  became  very  popular.  Besides  his 
musical  abilities,  he  apparently  had  the 
shrewdness  of  the  proverbial  Yankee,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
which  caused  the  universal  hatred  of  every¬ 
thing  English  (even  psalm-tunes),  Billings 
transformed  the  psalms  into  political  hymns, 
and  adapted  some  of  his  lively  tunes  to  them. 
“Many  of  the  New  England  soldiers,”  says  an 
article  in  an  old  magazine,  “  had  many  of  his 
popular  tunes  by  heart,  and  amused  themselves 
by  singing  them  in  camp,  .  .  .  and  his  tune 
Chester  was  frequently  heard  from  every  fife 
in  the  New  England  ranks.  ” 

Psalm  -  tune  singing  seems  to  have  been 
almost  the  only  style  of  music  in  vogue  until 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ; 
and  even  then  it  held  its  own  and  continued 
to  be  a  power  in  the  church  and  the  home,  and 
it  has  continued  in  its  strength  to  the  present 
day. 

As  new  infiuences  were  brought  into  musi¬ 
cal  matters  by  the  formation  of  musical  socie¬ 
ties  and  the  immigration  of  foreign  musi¬ 
cians,  the  character  of  the  hymn -tunes  be¬ 
came  changed,  and  much  of  the  old  was  dis¬ 
carded  for  the  new.  In  our  own  day  we  see  a 
gradual  change  for  the  better  going  on  in 
church  music,  but  there  are  still  some  of  the 
old  stepping  stones  that  are  not  yet  washed 
away.  These  old  tunes,  which  are  the  product 
of  undeveloped  musical  intellects,  have  served 
their  purpose,  and  probably  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  will  be  almost  forgotten. 

There  are  certain  old  tunes  that  will  live 
forever  by  reason  of  their  inherent  musical 
worth.  These  are  respected  by  all  who  know 
them.  But  the  weak  and  trashy  tunes  should 
not  be  treated  contemptuously,  however  poor 
they  are  musically..  They  are  the  stepping 
stones  to  better  things,  and  are  all  the  time 


helping  some  people  to  understand  a  better 
type  of  music.  What  should  be  condemned  is 
the  fiooding  the  market  with  poor  stuff  simply 
for  the  sake  of  gain.  Much  of  this  finds  its 
way  into  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  land  and 
holds  up  a  low  ideal  before  the  children. 
Experiments  have  proved  that  the  children  of 
parents  who  in  their  mature  years  cannot 
“catch  on”  to  any  but  the  lightest  music,  will 
take  up  tunes  by  the  best  masters  and  learn 
them  quickly  and  enjoy  them  greatly. 

Let  us,  as  musicians,  respect  the  claims  of 
the  old  tunes  and  realize  the  associations  they 
have  to  many  yet  living  who  have  been 
brought  up  on  them  ;  but  let  us  also,  see  to 
it,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  the  young  people 
are  given  a  type  of  music  which  will  stand  the 
test  of  intelligent  criticism.  Reforms  come 
gradually,  and  time  will  do  what  no  amount 
of  vigorous  antagonism  can  accomplish. 

AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING. 

By  Henry  B.  Elliot. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  England  the  writer  had 
occasion  to  verify  the  estimate  given  of  the 
congregational  singing  at  the  Union  Chapel, 
Islington,  by  such  authorities  as  Dr.  George 
F.  Root  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Curwen  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Both  of  these  musicians  pronounce  the 
singing  by  the  congregation  in  that  church 
the  finest  of  its  sort  in  the  world.  A  visit  to 
the  chapel  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
descriptions  in  the  fascinating  autobiography 
of  Dr.  Roet  which  appeared  about  'two  years 
ago. 

Now  that  so  much  interest  is  felt  in  congre¬ 
gational  singing  on  this  side  of  the  water,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  many  churches  to  learn  the 
system  under  which  the  singing  at  Union 
Chapel  attained  such  a  marvellous  musical 
beauty  and  worshipful  impressiveness.  To 
begin  with,  however,  we  must  remember  that 
the  English  people  for  generations  have 
studied  music,  so  that  they  begin  with  an  in¬ 
herited  taste  for  it,  and  find  themselves,  as 
children,  in  a  musical  atmosphere.  It  must 
also  be  regarded  that  the  English  are  less 
nomadic  than  our  population.  They  live  all 
their  lives,  as  a  rule,  in  one  locality,  and  are 
governed,  to  an  uncommon  degreee,  by  tradi¬ 
tion  and  habit.  Remembering  this  back¬ 
ground,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  explain  the 
system  by  which  such  perfection  has  been 
reached. 

About  forty  years  ago,  when  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  Allon  was  young  in  the  ministry, 
singing  classes  in  his  church  were  organized 
by  a  London  merchant,  Mr.  Williamson,  who, 
ever  since  that  time,  has  been  continuously  in 
charge  of  this  feature  of  the  work.  Dr.  Allon 
was  also  a  lover  of  music  and  somewhat  of  a 
musician,  and  during  his  long  ministry  at 
Union  Chapel,  did  very  much  to  promote  the 
cause  of  congregational  singing  there.  With 
his  assistance,  Mr.  Williamson  organized  a 
singing  society,  or  choral  union,  from  among 
the  congregation,  the  average  membership  of 
which  is  about  one  hundred  persons.  It 
changes  from  year  to  year,  of  course,  but  the 
number  of  members  is  kept  substantially 
the  same.  This  union  practices  faithfully 
one  or  two  nights  in  the  week,  and  becomes 
proficient  in  simple  music. 

There  is  no  stated  choir,  but  out  of  this 
union  about  twenty  singers  are  picked  in  turn 
for  the  Sunday  service,  and  these  singers  sit  by 
themselves  in  one  corner  of  the  great  gallery 
which  runs  around  the  entire  body  of  the 
church.  The  organ,  one  of  the  finest  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  selected  by  the  late  W.  H.  Monk,  is 
located  directly  behind  and  with  its  keyboard 
slightly  beneath  the  pulpit.  For  years  this 
instrument  has  been  played  with  superb  skill 
by  Mr.  Fountain  Meen,  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 


complished  musicians  of  London,  who  has  a 
peculiar  gift  at  accompanying  a  large  body  of 
singers.  To  his  talent,  joined  with  that  of 
Mr.  Williamson,  much  of  the  unique  charm  of 
the  singing  at  Union  Chapel  is  due. 

After  the  twenty  singers  from  the  choral 
society  have  taken  their  places  according  to 
appointment  in  the  gallery,  there  remain  still, 
say  eighty  members  of  the  union  sitting  in 
their  accustomed  pews.  There  are  also 
throughout  the  congregation  many  who  from 
time  to  time  have  been  instructed  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  under  Mr.  Williamson,  and  understand 
his  methods  and  the  musical  traditions  of  the 
church  perfectly.  The  result  of  these  many 
years  of ,  trial  and  of  this  sympathetic  spirit 
everywhere  prevailing  is  most  surprising  and 
subduing  to  any  visitor  whose  nature  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  musical  infiuences. 

In  many  congregations  one  may  find  an  in¬ 
spiring  volume  of  sound,  and  especially  in 
Lutheran  congregations,  a  most  impressive 
choral  effect ;  but  the  special  beauty  of  the 
singing  at  Union  Chapel  is  the  grace  with 
which  the  harmony  is  brought  out.  To  be  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  well-balanced  and  refined 
volume  of  music  suggests  nothing  so  much  as 
membership  in  some  great  choral  society  like 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  of  Boston,  and  even 
then  a  singer  is  unable  to  hear  and  feel  the 
balance  of  the  parts  as  well  as  in  Union 
Chapel,  where  the  different  parts  are  not 
massed,  but  every  one  on  either  side  is  singing 
intelligently  and  in  a  musicianly  way  the  part 
best  adapted  to  the  singer,  whether  man, 
woman,  or  child. 

Of  course  such  precision  is  not  attained  at 
once,  or  without  effort,  and  as  we  said  at  the 
start,  it  presupposes  a  permanent  and  culti¬ 
vated  population.  At  the  same  time,  it  fur 
nishes  an  ideal  toward  which  all  congrega 
tions  could  strive  with  advantage  to  them 
selves.  In  this  connection  we  give  some  very 
useful  and  practical  hints  on  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  congregational  singing,  by  Mr.  Cur¬ 
wen  : 

I  am  constantly  asked  by  ministers  and  or¬ 
ganists  how  congregational  singing  is  to  be 
encouraged.  May  I  set  down  a  few  notions  as 
the  result  of  my  experience?  (1)  Decide 
which  portions  of  the  service  the  congregation 
are  to  join  in,  and  which  the  choir  alone  is  to 
sing.  (2)  Remember  that  it  is  not  only  in¬ 
ability  to  sing  that  keeps  the  congregations 
silent,  it  is  diffidence,  indifference,  dislike  to 
be  heard,  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  the  con¬ 
gregation  must  be  exhorted  by  the  minister, 
and  their  vocal  duty  in  service  explained. 
(3)  Train  the  congregation  quite  apart  from 
the  choir.  Engage  the  choirmaster,  or  a  spe¬ 
cial  sight-singing  teacher,  to  meet  them  once 
a  week  during  the  winter.  (4)  He  will  work 
from  simple  exercises,  blacklmards,  charts, 
etc.,  and  will  introduce  the  necessary  chants 
and  hymn  tunes  in  educational  order,  the  dia¬ 
tonic  first,  the  chromatic  later.  (5)  Settle  the 
congregational  chants  and  hymns  a  month 
beforehand,  and  print  a  list.  Encourage  fam¬ 
ilies  to  practice  the  music  in  advance  at  home. 
(6)  As  the  training  of  the  congregation  pro¬ 
gresses,  draw  up  a  list  of  chants  and  tunes 
that  they  know  and  keep  rigidly  to  it.  (7) 
Both  in  chants  and  tunes  choose  the  broad, 
diatonic,  solid  style  for  the  congregation,  and 
give  ornate  music  to  the  choir.  (8)  Persuade 
the  congregation  to  conquer  prejudice  and  use 
the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation,  which  immensely 
simplifies  the  work. 

While  upon  this  subject  we  may  quote  from 
a  recent  interview  with  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Root  of  Chicago,  in  the  Musical  Herald  of 
London,  in  regard  to  church  music  abroad : 

“ I  have  followed  it  with  interest.  At  Munich 
the  Protestant  church  music  was  amongst  the 
most  affecting  I  have  heard.  The  chorale 
singing  by  the  congregation  was  such  as  I 
have  often  enthusiastically  described.  With¬ 
out  any  lead  except  that  of  the  organ,  it  was 
most  inspiring.  In  the  Catholic  churches  I 
heard  mostly  unaccompanied  motets  of  the 
old  classical  school.  But  German  organs  are 
unutterably  bad.  I  do  not  wonder  that  unac- 
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companied  singing  prevails.  I  happened  to  be 
in  Milan  when  they  celebrated  the  400th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Palestrina’s  birth  with  an  especial 
musical  service  at  the  cathedral.  The  most 
aesthetic  church  music  I  heard  was  at  St. 
Sulpice  in  Paris,  where  Wider  presides.  It 
was  a  skillful  mosaic  of  the  best  things  ancient 
and  modem.  But  to  my  taste  the  best  of  all 
is  the  church  music  of  England.  In  this 
country  the  kind  of  music,  the  excellent 
smoothness  of  the  singing,  and  the  appro¬ 
priateness  with  which  the  music  is  introduced 
into  the  service,  all  strike  the  American,  who 
often  sees  heterogeneous  music  dragged  into 
the  service  at  home.  In  England  the  music  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  service.  Besides  musi¬ 
cianship  there  is  sincerity  in  it,  something 
which  moves  you.  I  should  much  like  to  have 
a  lame  library  of  the  best  compositions  for 
the  English  Church ;  it  would  prove  a  mine  of 
treasures.  ” 

NEW  MUSIC. 

From  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York : 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  (in  E  flat), 
by  T.  Tallis  Trimmell.  An  easy,  effective, 
and  dignifled  setting  of  both  of  these  canti¬ 
cles.  These  words  might  be  sung  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  no 
seating  could  be  more  appropriate  than  this. 
A  large  sale  of  copies  reported  by  the  publish¬ 
ers  indicates  wide  appreciation. 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  (in  D),  by 
C.  H.  Lloyd.  A  more  brilliant  setting  than 
the  preceding,  and  requiring  a  quartette  or  a 
double  chorus  for  effective  rendition.  The 
style  is  vigorous,  and  the  works  are  eminently 
suitable  for  festival  occasions. 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  (in  B  flat), 
by  A.  Herbert  Brewer.  A  bright  and  pleasing 
setting,  which  will  certainly  be  found  useful. 
The  Nunc  Dimittis  will  be  found  effective 
with  a  quartette  choir. 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  (in  G),  by 
Thomas  W.  Hanforth.  A  long  setting  of  the 
Magnificat,  which,  however,  is  full  of  interest 
to  a  musician.  The  Nunc  Dimittis  is  short 
and  melodious.  The  Gloria  Patri  to  both  is 
written  for  five  voices  in  fugue  form. 

Jksu,  Priceless  Treasure,  by  J.  Varley 
Roberts.  An  anthem  in  unusual  form,  being 
written  for  boys’  voices  accompanied  by  the 
men’s  chorus.  It  can  be  sung  by  a  soprano  and 
tenor  soloist  and  a  mixed  chorus  in  an  effec¬ 
tive  manner. 

God  so  Loved  the  World,  by  J.  Varley 
Roberts.  This  chorus  anthem  is  not  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  most  of  Dr.  Roberts’  works.  It  is 
ohurchly,  but  seems  to  lack  the  element  of 
spontaneity.  There  are  some  interesting  spots 
in  the  anthem,  but  as  a  whole,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  brilliant  success. 

The  Lord  shall  be  Thy  Confidence,  by  J. 
Varley  Roberts.  This  anthem  is  written  for  a 
trio  of  solo  voices,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  a  fine  choir 
The  finale  of  the  anthem  is  begun  as  a  fugue, 
which,  after  a  short  episode  of  independent 
material,  is  developed  quite  extensively  into 
an  inspiring  climax.  The  anthem  is  not  easy, 
nor  yet  difiioult.  A  choir  of  average  abilities 
can  master  it. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

George  Hughes  and  Company :  Songs  of  the  Pen¬ 
tecost  for  the  Forward  Gospel  Movement ;  Charles 
H.  Gabriel  and  Rev.  Isaac  Naylor. 


HOOK  A  HASTINGS  CO., 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Established  in  1887. 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addrati,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


NEW  EDITION 


(Sevi»ed  and  Enlarged) 


NEW  METHOD 


FOB  THE 


PIANOFORTE 


“  TTie  moet  ruttabU  pubUcatlon  in  its 
of  this  generation  " 


This  famous  classic  in  Piano  Instruction  embod¬ 
ies  the  very  latest  and  most  progressive  ideas  in 
Teaching.  For  half  a  century  it  has  held  the  first 
rank  among  books  of  its  class. 


The  new  enlarged  edition,  now  issued,  has  under¬ 
gone  a  critical  revision  by  the  eminent  authority, 
nr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  and  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  additions  to  the  old  book:— 

New  Amusements. 

New  Annotations. 

Dr.  Mason's  Celebrated  System 

of  Touch  and  Technics. 

ETKBT  TEACHER  SHOULD  OWN  A  COPT. 


Price,  (American  or  ] 
Foreign  Fingering,)  ) 
by  Mail,  Postpaid  j 


$3.00. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Phlla. 


Choristers  I 

Do  You  Take  The  Parish  Choir? 


If  not,  why  not? 

Published  Monthly.  Pour  Pages  of  the  best  new  sheet 
music  for  choir  purposes  for  two  cents  a  copy.  Catalogue 
of  nearly  700  numbers  free. 

The  Parish  Choir,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Organist  and  Choirmaster. 

M  monthly  Musical  Magazine. 


Fifty^two  Organ  Xalks.  .20. 

By  the  Chairman  of  the  Musk  Committaa. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Levelhead  entered  the  Committee 
room,  one  of  the  gentlemen  said  to  him,  “  I  do  not 
understand  these  organ  specifications  at  all.  Here  are 
details  for  ‘  Great  Organ,’  *  Swell  Organ,’  ‘Choir  Or¬ 
gan,’  and  Pedal  Organ.’  Are  we  to  have  one  organ 
or  four  organs.  How  is  it  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  understand  it,"  said  Levelhead,  "  until  I 
went  through  an  organ  at  Farrand  &  Votey’s  factory. 

“It  means  this:  Certain  large  long  pipes  of  low, 
smooth  tone,  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  musical 
combination  of  sound,  are  grouped  together  under 
the  name  ‘  Pedal  Organ,’  and  played  by  pressing  with 
heels  or  toes  on  wooden  levers  called  pedals. 

“Another  group  of  pipes,  averaging  higher  in  pitch, 
and  of  a  greater  variety  of  quality  of  tone,  or  timbre, 
is  called  the  ‘  Great  Organ.’  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
brilliant  combinations  and  effects  of  organ  music,  and 
is  played  by  the  hand  from  a  bank  of  keys,  or  manual. 

“A  third  group  of  pipes,  most  often  composed  of 
those  of  delicate  qualities  of  tone,  originally  supposed 
to  be  best  to  support  the  human  voice,  and  called  the 
'  Choir  Organ,'  is  played  from  another  bank  of  keys. 

"A  fourth  group,  comprising  pipes  of  various  sizes 
and  pitch,  and  a  variety  of  qualities  of  tone  or  timbre, 
are  grouped  together  in  a  closed  compartment,  under 
the  name  of  ‘  Swell  Organ,’  and  played  from  a  third 
manual.  The  compartment  has  openings  which  may 
be  gradually  opened  or  closed  by  means  of  a  mechani¬ 
cal  stop  called  a  ‘swell.’  thereby  gradually  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  loudness  or  softness  of  the  music. 

“The  pipes  in  each  group  or  organ  must  harmonize 
well,  both  in  pitch  and  quality  of  tone,  and  the  groups 
of  pipes  must  harmonize  equally  well  with  each  other, 
when  used  together,  or  ‘coupled,’  as  it  is  called. 

“  You  can  readily  see  that  if  the  pipes  are  made  in¬ 
dependently  of  each  other,  in  some  factory  outside  the 
organ  shop,  they  will  not  harmonize  so  well  with  each 
other  in  producing  exactly  a  rich,  sweet  musical  tone 
as  when  skillfully  made  in  the  organ  factory,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  a  grand  musical  idea  conceived  of  at  the  orig¬ 
inal  designing  of  the  organ,  in  the  perfect  realization 
of  which  each  pipe  is  carefully  prepared  to  perfectly 
perform  its  individual  part.  This  is  why  Farrand  & 
Votey  make  their  own  pipes.” 


Dr.  B.  J.  Hopkins, 

Dr.  Chas.  W.  Pearce, 
and  Dr.  Chas.  Vincent, 


ISO  Oxford  Street, 
London,  England. 


American  Representative:  Mb. 'PstKixx  Dunn  Aldrich, 
Savings  Bank  buildings,  Rochester,  New  York. 


New  Music  Books 

For  Social  Mxbtinos: 

Christian  Endeavor  Hymns,  $30  per  100 

For  Riviyal  Mbxtinqs: 

Gospel  Hymns,  Nos.  5  &  6  Combined 

Smalt  Music  Type  Edition,  $45  per  100 
For  Mid-Wxrk  Mxktinos  and  Sunday- schools: 

Select  Songs  No.  a,  cloth,  $40  per  too 
THE  BIQLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

76  Eaat  0th  St.,  New  York.  815  Wabash  At.,  Chicago. 


Metropolitan  College  of  Music, 

East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

Opens  a  Spxoial  CouRsa  beginning  November  1st,  in 
Church  Music. 

This  course  will  be  conducted  by  R.  Huntington  Wood¬ 
man  (Musical  Editor  of  The  Evangelist)  and  John  Oor- 
nelins  Griggs.  Various  types  of  Cburch  Music  will  be 
studied  with  a  view  to  comparing  their  desirability  for 
purjKMo  of  worship,  and  giving  them  satisfactory  rendi¬ 
tion.  Chorus  and  Quartette  Training,  Organ  Playing, 
Inclndlng  Accompanying  of  Choirs,  and  Solo  Singing 
will  be  taken  up.  Send  for  Catalogne. 

John  Cornslius  OBiooa,  800*7. 


PARAGON  OF  SONG. 

By  RmI  and  Caae.  A  new  book  for  Sliyglng 
SchooUjSinging  Classes,  Conrentions  and  IntU- 
tntes.  The  beat  book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Everything  in  U  is  new*  Price  $0  cents  postpaid. 

TREBLE  CLEF  CHOIR. 

By  B.  F.  Baal  B  0.  B.  Tawaar.  For  women’s  voices. 

Contains  Sacred  and  Secular  Mask.  Glees,  Part 
Songs,  etc.,  composed  and  arranged  expressly  fat 
this  book.  ‘There  it  alto  a  short  mementary  couras 
of  instmetion  in  the  book.  Price  50  cents  postpaid. 

ELITE  ORGAN  ALBUM. 

EdIMbyP.F.CampIfllt.  A  collection  of  PrelodM. 


from  the  works  of  the  writers.  Price,  ta  e* 
postpaid. 

MUSIC  TABLET 

with  a  condanaed  view  of  tho  Material  of  Com* 
poaitioo.  Shseta  ruled  with  staff  line  and  perfor* 
ated  for  tearing.  Pries  15  cants  postpaid.  ^ 

THB  JOHIf  CHURCH  CO., 
entcmiATf-Maw  task-  chicam 


/  Tin  Sill  Boik  fir  tin  Piriai  I 
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The  State  of  the  Common  Purse. 

Th«  govemment  is  still  violating  the  safe  and  ex¬ 
cellent  rule  of  liviug  within  one’s  income.  During 
September  its  expenditures  were  over  three  million 
dollars  in  excess  of  its  receipts,  though  the  record  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year  is  not  so 
bad,  the  deficit  for  the  three  months  being  only  a 
trifle  over  two  millions.  The  change  in  the  tariff 
gave  a  fillip  to  customs  receipts  which  may  or  may 
not  continue. 

The  suggestive  indifference  to  every  form  of  invest¬ 
ment  continues.  During  the  week  the  deposits  in 
the  New  York  banks  rose  higher  than  ever.  The 
banks  held  on  Saturday  160,847,335  in  excess  of  legal 
requirements,  against  859,450,950  the  week  before,  and 
against  833,896.050  in  1893  and  8593,050  in  1893.  Loans 
decreased  slightly,  though  this  is  a  season  when,  as  a 
rule,  they  increase  largely,— indicating  again  that 
people  are  not  anxious  to  launch  out  upon  business 
ventures. 

This  timidity  of  investment  has  its  supplement  in 
the  conservatism  which  everywhere  marks  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  staple  goods.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  some 
awakening  of  industry ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  im¬ 
provement  is  slow  and  uneven.  Manufacturers  are 
not  disposed  to  pile  up  goods  until  they  see  what  will 
be  the  practical  operation  of  the  tariff.  Moreover, 
they  appreciate  that  the  demand  will  be  cautious, 
and  that  every  one  is  hunting  for  bargains. 

Prices  for  agricultural  products  are  low  and  the 
farmers  are  anxious.  Wheat  is  quoted  at  55  cents  in 
New  York,  as  against  68  last  year  and  80  in  1893. 
Cotton  is  selling  at  a  fraction  over  6  cents,  as  against 
8  1-3  cents  last  year  and  8  cents  in  1893.  These  prices 
represent  very  hard  times  among  producers  and  a 
more  limited  purchasing  power. 

The  railroads  cannot  be  said  to  be  doing  very  well. 
The  Financial  Chronicle’s  statement  for  September, 
covering  139  roads,  shows  an  average  loss  of  6.33  per 
cent.  The  Tribune  gives  reports  from  41  roads  em¬ 
bracing  the  principal  properties  of  the  country, 
which  show  an  average  loss  for  the  week  of  3.9  per 
cent.  The  34  companies  which  return  gains  average 
4.4  per  cent,  profit. 

The  exchanges  at  the  principal  clearing  houses  for 
the  first  half  of  October  show  a  gain  of  about  7  1-3  per 
cent,  on  last  year,  but  are  still  considerably  under  the 
volume  of  1893  and  reflect  a  languid  state  of  business.  | 

These  are  not  very  encouraging  figures ;  still,  under¬ 
neath  the  continued  depression  there  is  a  stronger 
sentiment  and  many  indications  of  an  improved  state 
of  things.  'The  shops  are  more  crowded  with  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  streets  wear  almost  a  holiday  appear¬ 
ance.  On  all  sides  there  are  indications  of  a  greater 
willingness  to  spend  money  and  do  business.  The 
cooler  weather  imparts  a  livelier  spirit  to  all,  and  the 
invincible  energy  of  America  is  asserting  itself  more 
and  more  vigorously.  It  would  be  absurd  to  predict 
a  return  to  flourishing  times  immediately,  but  recov¬ 
ery  is  none  the  less  healthy  and  certain  because  it  is 
cautious  and  moderate.  Let  every  one  help  forward 
the  improvement  by  paying  his  debts  and  making 
necessary  purchases  on  a  cash  basis  so  far  as  possible, 
so  that  money  will  be  put  and  kept  in  circulation. 
If  each  one  does  his  duty — for  it  is  a  duty — in  thia 
matter,  we  shall  soon  feel  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

G-uarsnteed 
Farm  Mortgages 

or  THB 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Invbstmbnt  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

14  TKABB'  KXPBBmiCX. 
Send  /or  6e»eripUve  pam¬ 
phlet. 
omcKS: 

140  Naasaa  St.,  N.  T.Cltj. 
Pine  Plalna,  N.  Y. 

Syracnse,  N.  Y. 

Spokane, 

Wash. 


g^itiaucial. 


“How  Shall 
Jl  I  Invest  My 
m  Money  ?  ” 

^1  1  book  is  sent 

W  ^  free.  It  will  help  you 
I  whether  you  have  little 
I  or  much. 

The  Provident 


Danixi,  D.  Lord, 
Sahukl  Sloan, 

D.  Wmiiis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Uarsbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  PhbLiPS  Stokes, 
Oeorob  Buss, 

WIU.TAM  Libbet, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino. 
Charles  S.  Smith, 
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Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  new  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCrED  BY  PBIVATB  WIRES. 

Hembera  N.  Y.,  PbllA.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  lizch's. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  flrst-claee  Inveet-  I'ti'iraa'i-mA'ni- 
inent  Securities  for  cnstomen.  We  re-  All  T  Co  lilllCll  l> 
celve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  fa-  Uaa||m|4|agi 
vorable  terma,  and  make  collection  of  ►JCdlllWCo. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  tbe  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

Ui  collections  and  issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credit  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


4o  Milk  .St., 

1  rust  UO.  Boston,  Mass 
Plea>e  mection  Tue  Evangelist, 


The  N.  Y,  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 

earned  and  declared 

Fourteen  per  cent. 

to  its  shareholders  for  the  year  ending 
December  31 ,  1893! 

It  is  now  issuing  a  limited  amount  of  its  interestr 
bearing  shares.  These  shares  are  sold  at  $50,  and 
a  premiTim  of  $1.00;  they  bear  interest  at  on 
$^,  and  iMrticipate  in  1-3  the  earnings  over  the 
interest  paid. 

July  let,  subftcrlbers  over  6,000. 

«  «  assets,  $S5S, 040.63. 

For  further  information  address 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

»03  Broadway,  New  York. 


United  States  Trust  Compan; 

OP  NEW  YORK, 

4B  *  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  u  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
Bve  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individnal. 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  VIee-Pre* 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  TbomeU,  Secretary. 

Lonls  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES! 

Daniel  D.  Lord,  |  Wm.  Rockefeller, 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Beal  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

^ipeeial  aUetUion  given  to  the  eare  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rents. 


No  19  East  leth  street 


New  York. 


Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Wm.  D,  Sloans, 

Gumav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn. 
Oborob  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claplin. 


“Pointers  for  the  Proficient.” 

Facts  for  the  Inexperienced. 
Inform  yourself  of  SeenrM  Life  Income  Investment 
which  affords  advantages  elsewhere  nnobtsinable, 
through  L.  A.  HILL  &  CO..  186  Broadway,  N.  T. 


2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


IOWA  FARM 

IMLO  FLO?  CSrlSim. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaned  millions  in  23  years’  consecntlve  bust 
ness  wlthont  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  fnll  partlculturs 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  ^e. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

521  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


YUMA  IMPROVEMENT  CO., 

7^  Cold  Bonds. 

The  Yuma  Improvement  Company  offers  at  par 
and  accrued  interest,  $429,000  of  its  7  per  cent,  Fnst 
Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  of  $1,000  each, due  1913. 

Total  issue  $500,000.  Careful  and  reliable  esti¬ 
mates  show  that  the  net  earnings  will  be  not  less 
than  $176,000  per  annum.  Trustee  of  the  Mortgage, 
THB  FARMERS’  LOAN  4  TRUST  CO., 
New  York,  who  will  deliver  the  Bonds,  pro  rata  as 
near  as  may  be,  on  receipt  of  applications  and  sub¬ 
scriptions.  DIRECTORS. 

COLE  8ADNDERS.  Presldeot  of  tbe  Oompony.  _ 
ALVaH  TROWBRIDQE.  Cash-Natn  Bk.  N.  AmerlM.N.T. 
WILLIAM  W.  KOiulTEIl,  Pres.  Term.  Wareh’sTCo.N.Y. 
WILIJAM  BHERER,  Mangr.  New  York  Clearing  House. 
CHARLES  MORO^,  Conn.-at-lAW,  IS  William  St..  N.  Y. 

Full  particulars,  prospectus  and  forms  of  applica¬ 
tion  can  be  had  of  the  vuma  improvement  co.. 
8  Wau  St.,  UMiveo  sshk  bido..  New  Yosk  Citv, 
C.  L.  Van  Db  Watbe,  Secretary. 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Real  Estate  In  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  tw  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  InYs-ator  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Beal  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  equal  in 
Importance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 

ISn  Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


LOMBARD 

ANU  OTHSB 

Western  Mortsages 

Bfikiight  for  GmK 

CHARLES  E.  GIBSON, 

45  Milk  Street,  .  .  BOSTON,  MASS. 


DETECTIVES! 

Brisbt,  reaa.  aad  sdAdtoAcH  awa  vaatadia  wwy  loeaBty 

•  to  Mt  M  PBITATa  OaMOnVBS  sate  laMrototoaa 

•  Prartou  .zpwtoaM  aoi  r«|.lrM  or  nmmry.  BmA  ttoap 

•  tor  toll  puttonton  u4  fto  Maipto  Mpj  of  Iho  bMt  lUoMratod 

•  oriainal  paper  poUlihod.  NATIONAL  DETEOTITB  BUE- 

•  EAU,  lasuatfouA  In. 


Magic  Lanterns. 

on,  Unit,  and  Cleetrle  Light. 
Send  for  catalogue.  J.  B.  Colt 
Si  Co.,  16  Beekman  Street,  New 
York:  168  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago; 
1140  Market  St.,  San  Fnmclsco’ 
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Insurance. 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

AT  COST. 

ABOUT  OHE.HALF 
THE  USUAL  BATES. 

Ten  Years’  Distribution 
Deposit  Plan. 

Mutual 

Reserve  Fund  Life 
Association, 

E.  B.  HARPER,  President, 

Broadway,  cor.  Duane  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


tenement 
Ibouse  Chapter 

77  MADISON  8TKEET. 

Mrs.  George  H.  McGrew,  Chairman ;  Jacob 
A.  Riis,  Esq.,  First  Vice-Chairman;  Mrs.  L. 
S.  Houghton,  Second  Vice-Chairman;  Mrs. 
Julia  A.  Oaliaber.  Third  Vice-Chairman;  Miss 
Sophia  A.  Brewster,  Corresponding  Secretary  ; 
Miss  Anna  Shepard,  Recording  Secretary ;  Miss 
Clara  Field,  Treasurer;  Miss  Charlotte  A. 
Waterbury,  Superintendent. 

We  offer  no  apology  for  opening  a  new  de¬ 
partment  which  shall  bring  our  readers  closely 
into  touch  with  the  realities  of  want  and  woe 
in  our  city,  and  offer  them  a  new  channel  for 
their  benevolences.  It  is  one  of  the  functions 
of  a  religious  newspaper  to  keep  its  readers 
aware  of  movements  of  Christian  activ¬ 
ity,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
denomination,  but  in  that  larger  field  which 
is  the  world.  And  of  the  new  movements  of 
recent  years,  none  is  more  important,  as  none 
offers  more  difficult  problems,  than  work 
among  the  tenement  dwellers  of  large  cities. 
Our  readers  are  already  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  work  done  in  this  city  by  the  Tene¬ 
ment  House  Chapter  of  the  King’s  Daughters 
and  Sons,  for  its  reports  and  appeals  have 
from  time  to  time  been  laid  before  them. 
New  York  is  in  a  very  true  sense  the  “town” 
of  all  good  people  in  the  United  States ;  its 
poor  are  their  poor,  its  crime  casts  a  shadow 
over  the  virtue  and  honesty  of  every  remotest 
village ;  from  it  are  disseminated  disease  and 
death.  To  keep  those  nearest  to  us  in  health 
and  virtue  we  need  to  look  after  the  health 
and  the  virtue  of  the  slum  districts  of  New 
York,  however  far  away  it  may  be  from  our 
own  home.  The  Chapter  is  doing  a  work 
never  before  attempted  by  any  religious  or 
benevolent  society — that  of  caring  for  the 
sick  poor  as  aids  to  the  Board  of  Health. 
Many  of  the  methods  which  subserve  or  grow 
out  of  that  work  are  so  like  those  of  college 
settlements  and  institutional  churches  that 
the  superficial  observer  might  see  little  that 
was  distinctive  in  this  work,  but  the  distinc¬ 
tion  nevertheless  exists,  and  is  an  important 


financial. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 


Under  the  Supervision  of  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


RECORD  AND  FINANCIAL  STANDING: 


ME.MBER8HIP,  ABOUT 
Interest  Income  annually  exceeds 
Bi-Monthly  Income  excee<i  8 
Reserve  Fund,  Jan.  1,  '94. 

Death  Claims  Paid,  over. 

Savina  in  Premiums  exceeds  . 
New  Business  in  1893  excetds  . 
Insurance  in  force  exceeds 


83,000 
$130000.00 
750,000.00 
.  3,726,500.00 

.  19.730.0u0.00 

.  35,000,000.00 

.  84,000,000  00 

.  270,000,000.*i0 


Government  Deposits.  ln“?rN;Y.,&oofc 

Insurance  Depart ment,  Canada.  $100,000;  Board  or 
Trade.  London.  Unaland,  $100,000;  Credit  Fonder, 
Paris,  France,  $100,000. 

Xi*ilctPP  The  Reserve  or  Emeraency  Fund  is  held 
1 1  UdlW&.  Jn  trust  for  the  policy  holders  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  and  with  other 
reliable  corporations  with  which,  end  departments 
appointed  by  the  Government,  it  is  deposited. 

Piirplv  Mlltliol  The  Largest  Purely  Mutual, 
rui  Cljr  iflUlUAl.  Natural  Premium  Life  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 


There  is  not  a  company  in  existence  that  can  PBE- 
8KNT  80  MANY  CBEDBNTIAI,8  commending  it  to 
the  confidence  of  the  pub  ic  as  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association  now  does. 


Agents  can  find  lucrative  positions  in  every  city, 
county  and  state  with  this  Association. 

Positions  alw^s  open  to  competent  men.  Honow  Office, 
Broadway,  cor.  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


of  the  City  of  New  York,  at  New  York,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  the  close  of  bntiness.  Oct.  2, 1894: 


RESOURCES. 


Overdrafts,  secured  and  unsecured .  3,606.91 

I '.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation .  HO.Oifi  00 

Premiums  on  U.  S.  bonds .  6,500.00 

Stocks,  securities,  etc .  328.296.76 

Banking-house,  fnrni'ure  and  fixtures .  6.000.00 

Due  from  national  banks  (n->t  re.<erve  sigents)  145026.46 

Due  from  state  banks  and  bankers .  11,075.22 

Checks  and  other  cash  items .  67.417.63 

Exchanges  for  rleariog  house .  234,M4.76 

Notes  of  olhei  national  banks .  10,203.00 

Fractional  paper  currenc) .  nickels  and  cents  328  07 
Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank,  viz.: 


Legal-tender  notes . 1.862,3M.00 


Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer  (5 per 
cent,  of  circulation) .  2,250  00 


Total . $7.630A18.82 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in .  300.000.00 

Surblnsfund .  500,000  00 

Undivided  pi  ofits.  less  expenses  and  taxes  paid  76,140.72 

National  bank-notes  outstanding .  89.380.00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check .  8,671,880.66 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit .  45.666  86 

Certified  chec»B .  ^I18% 

Cashier’s  checks  outstanding . 2,603.60 

Total . $7,630,6T&82 

State  of  Now  York.  County  of  New  York,  s-.: 

I.  JOS.  S.  CASE,  Cashier  of  the  above-named  hank,  do 
solemnly  swear  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  J.  S.  CASE.  Cashier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of 
October,  1894.  H.  B.  OIBBONS  Notary  Public. 

Correct— At!  e  st: 

HENRY  A.  HURLBUT.) 

WM.  P.  ST.  JOHN.  J-Directors. 

CHAS.  B.  FOSDICK.  i 


one.  Of  this  our  readers  will  become  con¬ 
vinced  as  from  week  to  week  we  report  what  is 
done  and  appeal  to  them  for  such  cooperation 
as  they  may  be  moved  to  give. 

The  New  York  Tenement  House  Chapter  of 
the  King's  Daughters  and  Sons,  as  it  now  ex¬ 
ists,  is  the  outcome  of  a  Tenement  House 
Committee  appointed  more  than  four  years 
ago  by  the  Central  Council  of  the  Order,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jacob  Riis.  His  idea 
was  to  make  the  Committee  a  connecting  link 
between  this  great  Order,  which  stands  for  do¬ 
ing  good  “In  His  Name,”  and  the  people  who 
stand  most  in  need  of  its  help.  It  was  hoped 
that  circles  in  the  country,  where  there  are  no 
poor  in  the  New  York  sense  of  the  word, 
would  be  moved  to  send  contributions  to 
help  the  Committee  in  its  work,  and  that 
members  of  large  circles  in  the  city  would  be 
glad  to  go  down  and  help  as  friendly  visitors, 
or  in  classes  and  clubs.  This  hope  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  realized,  but  even  now 
that  the  Chapter  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
little  Committee,  the  cry  is  always,  “More 
workers,  more  cooperation  of  the  circles ; 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done !” 

Instead  of  the  one  little  room  which  served 
as  office  for  the  original  Committee,  the  Chap¬ 
ter  now  has  the  first  floor  and  basement  of 
a  large  house  for  its  headquarters,  and  feels 
cramped  at  that.  The  front  room  is  the  office, 
where  all  applications  for  help  are  received, 
where  the  visitors  come  to  make  their  report 
to  the  Superintendent,  and  the  important 
business  of  the  Penny  Provident  Fund  is 
carried  on.  Back  of  this  is  the  Board  room 
used  for  kindergarten  games  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  clubs  at  night.  The 
regular  kindergarten  room  is  in  the  basement, 
and  there  also  on  Saturday  mornings  the  sew¬ 
ing  class  meets,  and  the  Mothers’  Club  on 
Thursday  afternoons. 

The  special  work  of  the  Chapter  is  its  sum¬ 
mer  work  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
Health.  Of  this  an  account  will  be  given  next 
week  and  as  the  weeks  go  on  the  opportunities 
and  rewards  of  the  various  departments  will 
be  set  before  our  readers. 

Another  branch  of  the  work  for  which  help¬ 
ers  are  needed  is  a  sewing  class  for  the  Jew¬ 
ish  children  to  be  held  on  another  day  than 
Saturday.  To  any  one  who  is  willing  to  help 
in  this  way  we  can  promise  a  bright,  ambi¬ 
tious  class. 

The  kindergarten  is  one  thing  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud.  We  have  been  fortunate  in 
finding  exactly  the  right  teacher,  and  the 
twenty-five  little  tots  who  come  every  day 
show  the  effect  of  her  good  training.  We 
could  easily  have  a  much  larger  school  if  we 
had  more  room  and  if  we  had  more  money ; 
there  are  plenty  of  children ;  but  it  is  at  least 
something  to  know  that  for  nearly  ten  months 
in  the  year  twenty-five  little  children  of  the 
East  Side  are  being  just  as  carefully  trained 
and  taught  and  are  having  just  as  good  a  time 
every  morning  as  if  their  fathers  were  million¬ 
aires.  It  must  seem  to  them  that  they  are 
living  two  lives — one  at  school  where  every¬ 
thing  is  bright  and  clean  and  orderly,  and 
the  other  in  the  crowded  tenement  where  all 
is  so  different. 

Meantime  do  not  forget  that  the  great¬ 
est  present  need  of  the  Tenement  House 
Chapter  is  workers  who  will  help  in  the 
clubs,  in  the  library,  in  the  Sunday  Af¬ 
ternoon  Class,  as  friendly  visitors,  or  in  the 
Sewing  Classes.  If  you  feel  that  you  can  give 
even  a  little  time,  go  down  to  the  Chapter 
House  at  77  Madison  Street  and  consult  with 
the  Superintendent,  who  will  be  able  to  give 
you  all  the  help  you  need  in  selecting  your 
field  of  work. 
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“Neyer  found  its  equal” 

(lt*s  equal  doe*  net  exist). 

“Melboubick,  Austxaua. 
“I  hsve  known 

ELECTRO-SILICON 

for  l<  jeers  and  never  foond  its  equal 
for  eleanins  and  txdialiins  SILVER 
PLATE,  uaTlng  been  Cluef  Steward 
and  haring 

Traveled  over  the  Globe 

I  speak  from  experience.  Once  tried 
it’s  always  nsed."— it  R.  Morri$. 

The  above  was  found  in  onr  mail.  The 
writer  is  nnknowa  to  ns.  Tbs  opinion 
Is  oniveisal.  Send  tor  sample. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO..  72  John  St.,  New  York. 


HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  A6BICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In¬ 
stitute,  Virginia,  reopens  this  fall  with  as 
many  students  as  last  term,  ani  with  encour¬ 
aging  prospects  for  a  year  of  usefulness.  The 
pressure  of  the  hard  times  on  the  negroes  of 
the  South,  felt  more  this  year  than  last,  is 
seen  in  some  decrease  of  numbers  in  the  day 
Claeses,  for  which  only  a  day  and  a  half  of 
manual  labor  per  week  is  provided.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  those  missed  from  the  day 
classes  are  fonnd  in  the  night  school,  which 
is  fuller  than  last  year  of  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  gladly  seize  the  chance  to  make  their 
way  to  education  and  charActer  by  working 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  and  going  to  school 
evenings.  The  wisdom  of  General  Armstrong’s 
great  idea  of  all  round  education  by  self-helps 
was  never  more  evident. 

Another  encouragement  is  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  student  material.  While  the  standard 
of  the  examinations  for  admission  has  been 
steadily  raised  for  some  years,  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  than  ever  has  passed  them  creditably  this 
year. 

The  advancement  of  the  school  along  its  dis-  j 
tinguishing  lines  is  being  vigorously  pushed  by 
Dr.  Frissell  and  his  coadjutors,  trustees,  offi¬ 
cers,  and  instructors,  among  whom  the  great¬ 
est  harmony  of  purpose  and  spirit  prevails. 
The  standard  of  the  mechanical  work  has  been 
raised  by  requiring  a  certain  standing  in 
scholarship  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
trades  taught.  The  educational  side  of  the 
industrial  work  generally  is  more  and  more 
emphasized,  with  manual  training  for  all  of 
both  races  and  sexes,  and  a  course  of  mechan¬ 
ical  drawing  for  all  trade  students.  The  girls’ 
dressmaking  and  sewing  course  is  improved, 
and  they  are  to  receive  instruction  in  hygiene 
and  first  aid  to  the  injured  from  a  graduate 
of  the  Woman’s  Medical  Collelge  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  also,  as  heretofore,  instruction  in  gar¬ 
dening  and  the  use  of  tools,  cooking,  and 
house  work. 

The  agricultural  courses — required  and  elec¬ 
tive — with  laboratory  and  field  practice,  are, 
as  last  year,  under  Mr.  C.  L.  Goodrich  of 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Williams 
and  a  practical  agriculturist,  who  has  given 
part  of  the  summer  to  inspecting  some  of  the 
beet  agricultural  schools  in  the  North,  and 
whose  plans  for  extended  illustrative  field 
work  at  the  school  have  been  approved  by  ttie 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  Perhaps  no  department  of  the 
school’s  work  is  so  important  as  this  to  its 
students  from  South  or  West. 

Of  the  186  Indians  under  its  charge,  forty- 
two  are  in  the  regular  Normal  course,  six  are 
in  the  senior  class  of  '95,  and  two  are  taking 
a  year  of  practice  teaching  in  the  “Whittier” 
primary  school  connected  with  the  Institute, 
and  four  (two  boys  and  two  girls)  are  work¬ 
ing  their  own  way  in  the  High  School. 

The  friends  of  Hampton’s  work  for  two 
ra«pe8  may  stilly  feel  assured  that  the  school  is 
doing  its  appointed  part  in  a  work  worth  do¬ 
ing. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  MISSIONARY  EXTENSION 

The  idea  of  missionary  campaigns  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  was  bom 
in  the  heart  of  Secretary  S.  L.  Mershon,  en- 
thusiastcially  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  its 
late  meeting  at  Cleveland,  and  pronounced 
by  them  the  greatest  movement  in  modern 
evangelization  since  the  “hay-stack”  world¬ 
wide  evangelization,  placed  as  the  ultimate  aim 
of  all  young  people’s  societies.  It  has  been 
growing  and  widening  from  the  100  simulta¬ 
neous  rallies  in  Chicago,  September  16th,  till 
now  there  are  such  rallies  and  missionary  ex¬ 
tension  meetings  held  or  planned  for  in  most 
of  the  States  of  the  North  between  Maine  and 
California.  “It  is  in  the  air.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  has 
given  bis  whole  time,  day  and  night,  unceas¬ 
ingly.  in  directing  and  arranging  this  cam¬ 
paign.  The  only  question  in  regard  to  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that  of  finance — the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  travelling  expenses  of  speakers 
who  offer  their  services  free.  Pastors  leave 
their  own  churches  and  give  a  week  or  two 
weeks  to  these  campaign  addresses  night  after 
night,  missionaries  give  their  services,  and  in¬ 
terested  laymen  further  the  cause  by  their 
help.  All  this  has  necessitated  the  outlay  of 
considerable  money.  The  Secretary  is  unable 
any  longer  to  stand  under  so  great  a  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  on  Friday.  September  28th,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  voted  that  after  the  subscription  cards 
had  been  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  pledges  for  missions,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  the 
local  churches,  and  forwarded  to  the  Boards 
or  societies  of  the  denomination  designated, 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  given  to  the 
audience  to  make  a  voluntary  basket  contri¬ 
bution  for  the  purpose  of  helping  meet  the 
expense  of  this  campaign. 

There  has  been  the  expense  of  printing,  of 
the  entire  time  and  indefatigable  endeavor  of 
the  Secretary,  as  well  as  the  travelling  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  speakers  to  be  provided,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  those  who  enjoy  these  services 
will  be  willing  to  make  an  offering  for  these 
necessary  expenditures,  which  are  kept  at  the 
very  lowest  possible  point.  There  is  nothing 
which  moves  without  force.  I.ittle  can  be 
accomplished  without  the  use  of  money,  the 
first  homage  paid  our  Lord  was  gifts  of  gold, 
etc.,  and  a  multitude  of  little  gifts  will  abun- 
dantlv  meet  the  expenditures  of  this  work. 
It  is  asked  that  these  contributions  be  sent 
immediately  after  they  are  taken  to  S.  L_ 
Mershon,  Secretary  of  Missionary  Extension 
Course,  607  Association  Building.  Chicago. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  ’ 

C.  F.  Tolman,  Com. 

Delegates  to  Synod  should  take  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  and  visit  the  office  of  The  Electropoise, 
1122  Broadway,  Madison  Square,  and  see  for 
theniselves  the  instrument  and  learn  whet 
clergymen  and  other  responsible  persons  have 
testified  as  to  its  merits. 


The  Simplex  Printer 


no  copies  of  any  writinK  or  drawing 
in  30  mmulea. 


The  “SIMPLEX”  ia  the  easieat,  cleaneat.beat 
and  cheapest  duplicating  process.  Its  work  is  an 
exact  fac-simile  of  the  original  writing. 

Requites  ao  waelilng  or  deeatux,  ehrey*  leadj.  aad  wilt 
eeve  its  coet  over  ead  ueia  in  sending  out  aotices.  It  ouets 
butlinietSyloSto).  Scad  fct  dicnlefs. 

LAWTON  A  CO.,  ao  Veeey  St.  New  Yoik. 


No  lamp  is  good  without 
its  own  chimney. 

The  “  Index  to  Chimneys” 
tells  what  chimney  is  made 
for  every  lamp  or  burner  in 
use. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  for  it. 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 
glass. 

WOMAN’S  HISSIONARR  SOCIETY  IN  BUFFALO. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo 
convened  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Lancaster,  October  9th,  the  President,  Mrs. 
Kimball,  in  the  chair.  Over  150  delegates  an¬ 
swered  to  roll  call.  The  reports  of  secretaries 
and  treasurers  were  encouraging,  but  the 
future  speaketh  even  better  things.  Our  at¬ 
tention  was  especially  called  to  the  condition 
of  the  Freedmen’s  Board,  and  the  necessity  of 
pledging  the  support  of  a  teacher  in  the 
Haines  Industrial  and  Normal  School.  Augus¬ 
ta,  Georgia.  During  the  day  we  took  a  trip 
around  the  world,  going  to  Utah  by  the  way 
of  China.  Strange  to  say  we  suffered  none  of 
the  inconvenience  of  Chinese  travel,  as  we  had 
for  guide  Mrs.  Wellington  White,  who  has 
learned  the  art  of  taking  her  audience  through 
hospital,  school,  and  mission  church  without 
even  tiring  them.  On  our  return  from  China 
Miss  Perley  insisted  on  our  stopping  off  at 
Utah  and  personally  seeing  what  Christian 
enterprise  had  done  for  Morman  women.  We 
were  introduced  to  several  of  Miss  Perley’s 
“girls”  who  are  making  their  influence  felt 
for  Christianity. 

The  meeting  was  pronounced  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  we  trust  will  bear  fruit  in  our  win¬ 
ter’s  work.  Agnks  Hill  Allen,  Sec. 

870  West  Ferry  Street,  Bcffam),  N.  Y. 

E  ich  of  the  seven  departments  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has 
opened  this  year  with  an  enlarged  attendance. 
Adelbert  College  has  more  men  than  it  has 
ever  bad  in  its  history.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  College  for  Women.  In  the  whole  Univer¬ 
sity  there  are  not  far  from  two  hundred  new 
students.  In  Adelbert  College  and  the  College 
for  Women  are  six  new  professors,  among 
whom  are  Stephen  F.  Weston  in  Political  and 
Social  Science,  from  the  faculty  of  Columbia 
College ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Hulme  in  German,  from 
Freiborg  University  where  he  took  his  Ph.  D. 
degree:  Mrs.  Mary  Noyes  Colvin  (Ph.D. , 
zQrich),  in  Roman  Language  and  Literature 
Dr.  Charles  Davidson  in  English,  from  Indiana 
University;  Vernon  J.  Emory  in  Latin,  from 
an  instructorship  in  Chicago  University ;  Miss 
Annie  Thompson  Nettleton  in  English,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Vassar.  There 
are  also  four  new  professors  in  the  Medical 
College:  Professor  Stewart,  from  the  faculty 
of  Harvard  Medical  College,  Professor  of 
Physiology ;  Professor  Howard,  from  Balti¬ 
more  ;  Dr.  John  O.  Spenzer,  from  Strassburg ; 
aud  Dr.  Hunter  Robb,  from  Johns  Hopkins. 

BUSINESS  NOTES. 

A  definite  step  toward  Christian  union  is  being  made 
by  The  Ram'$  Horn,  America’s  ureat  interdenomina¬ 
tional  weekly,  which  offers  a  prize  of  $100.00  in  gold  to 
anyone  who  presents  the  best  and  briefest  plan  and 
creed  to  unite  the  great  chnrches  of  Christendom. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of 
Wiley  A  Son.  which  will  be  found  in  this  issue  The 
goods  they  offer  are  first-class  in  every  partlcnlar. 

The  white  bronze  used  in  monuments  by  the  Monu¬ 
mental  Bronze  Company  of  Bridgeport,  Coon.,  is  claimed 
to  have  advantages  beyond  those  of  marble,  first,  be¬ 
cause  tiie  material  is  e.  during;  second,  because  it  is 
artistic:  third,  because  it  is  iaezpensive;  and  fuurth. 
and  most  Important  of  all.  it  is  self-preserving. 

The  Burr  Index  Company  fnmlsbes  clergymen,  profes¬ 
sors,  students  and  reading  people  aith  a  neat,  excellent 
form  of  index  tor  ready  reference.  The  company’s  ad- 
drei-B  will  be  found  in  their  advertisement. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  tell  our  readers  of  the  standard 
merits  of  a  music  publishing  bonse  with  a  record  of 
sixty  years  of  prosperous  life.  Such  is  the  firm  of  Dltsou 
A  Go .  widely  known  to  this  and  other  lands.  Their 
announceuients  are  always  worth  attention. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Wappinger’s  Falls.— The  Rev.  Wallace  W. 
Thorpe  was  installed  over  this  church  Oct.  10. 
An  impressive  discourse  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Cornelius  S.  Stowitts,  D.D.,  of  Rondout, 
on  “The  Pover  of  the  Gospel,”  from  Rom.  i.  16. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers  Straus  of  Cold 
Spring  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  on 
■“The  Minister  as  a  Workman,"  from  2  Tim.  ii. 
15 ;  the  Rev.  Plato  T.  Jones  of  Matteawan  pre¬ 
sided,  put  the  constitutional  questions,  and 
delivered  the  charge  to  the  people,  using  a 
paper  of  pins  as  an  illustration,  and  advising 
the  people  to  help  their  pastor  by  putting 
themselves  in  his  place,  paying  him,  priming 
him,  peeking  in  upon  him,  praising  him  and 
praying  for  him.  The  prayer  of  installation 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J'  K.  Wight  of  the 
Presbytery  of  East  Florida.  Addressee  of  wel¬ 
come  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  DougNs 
of  the  Baptist  church  and  Michel  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  church  of  Wappinger’s  Falls. 
Mr.  Thorpe  is  a  man  of  large  experience  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  has  already  gained  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
people,  and  has  excellent  prospects  of  a  happy 
and  successful  pastorate. 

Charlotte. — The  pastoral  relation  of  the 
Rev.  William  Taylor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Charlotte  was  dissolved  at  the  late 
meeting  of  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Conklin 
was  appointed  to  preach  last  Sahbath  and  de¬ 
clare  the  pulpit  vacant.  At  the  same  time, 
by  request  of  the  church  in  Clarkson,  pro 
vision  was  made  for  a  supply  for  that  church. 
It  has  a  fine  house  of  worship,  now  a  long 
time  vacant,  and  a  comfortable  parsonage 
available  at  any  time  a  pastor  can  be  secured. 

Ripley. — The  Picsbytery  of  Buffalo,  at  its 
last  stated  meeting,  refused  to  receive  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Peatchell  of  Ripley 
Presbyterian  church. 

Port  Jefferson.— The  church  at  Port  Jeffer¬ 
son.  L.  I.,  has  called  the  Rev.  T.  R.  G.  Peck 
cf  Flushing. 

Webster — Presbytery  of  Rochester,  the 
church  calls  the  Rev.  Francis  R.  Wade. 

Medina. — The  Rev.  J.  Jones  Lawrence  has 
been  called  to  Medina. 

Chazy. — The  Rev.  A.  C.  Dill  accepts  the  call 
to  Chazy. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Phillipsburo. — First  Church  is  in  the  midst 
cf  a  very'  enjoyable  season  with  the  young  peo¬ 
ple.  Last  spring  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  N. 
Raven,  preached  a  series  of  sermons  to  young 
men,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the  formation 
cf  a  chapter  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew 
and  Philip.  Two  weeks  ago  this  Brotherhood 
gave  a  reception  to  the  other  young  men  of 
the  city.  So  many  responded  to  the  invita¬ 
tions  that  the  church  parlors  were  crowded. 
Light  refreshments  were  served,  and  a  delight¬ 
ful  musical  programme  was  rendered.  The 
instrumental  music  was  furnished  by  a  small 
crchestra,  led  by  the  pastor  himself, who  is  an 
expert  flute  player.  The  pastor  is  deservedly 


Rev.  Wayland  Johnson 

SAYS  OF 

CEREBRINE, 

THE  EXTRACT  OF  THE  BRAIN  OF  THE  OX, 

PREPARED  UNDER  THE  FORMUU  OF 

Dr.  WM.  A.  HAMMOND: 

“I  have  been  using  Csrebrine  two  weeks,  and 
"I  am  glad  to  report  the  most  exeellent  reenlts. 
**1  waa  In  a  state  of  nervonsproetratlon  that  nt- 
>®*tted  me  for  any  oontinned  mental 
*  experienced  a  re- 
**newed  Intellectnal  grasp  and  power  and  dear- 
«1iese  and  Joy  In  menUf  work  that  I  had  not 
**kiiowa  for  years.  Beetdee  this,  I  am  oonscions 
**of  an  inerease  hi  mnscnlar  strewth  and  endnr- 
«>aaoe  that  rorprlsea  me.  At  flratl  was  inclined 
-**10  snimect  that  these  reenltawerednetostoong 
-“sttmalating  nr^rUes  in  the  Animal  Bztracts, 
'**hnt  as  I  stndlea  their  effects  I  foond  that  they 
*rwere  not  only  permanent,  hat  were  of  an  en- 
'“tiraly  different  character  from  those  prodneed 
**by  astimnlant.  UDdertheindnenceofanoidl- 
^nan  atimnlant  I  felt  a  highly  exalted  sUtoof 
**boay  and  mind,  but  the  activity  was  fisTerMi 
‘‘and  ecomtric,  while  the  eflbetofthe  Cerebrine 
**ia  to  give  a  sense  of  eool,  satlsfled,  selFcon- 
'‘‘trolled  mental  and  physical  eneivy. 

Sincerely  yotirs,  WATiAitn  Jomtsoit, 

'  Pastor  rtrst  Baptist  Chnreh. 

Deaa.  Fhra  Drepa.  Price  (S  draoham).  IS  10. 
Where  local  druggists  are  not  sopplled  with 
the  Hammond  Animal  Bxtrarta  they  will  he 
mailed,  together  with  an  existing  llteratnre  on 
She  snideef,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 
THE  COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  OO^ 
WanhlDBton.  D.  C.  IM 


popular  among  the  young  people,  and  is  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  reaching  the  young  men. 
The  church  has  recently  built  a  fine  brick 
manse,  with  all  modern  improvements;  they 
have  changed  their  financial  policy  from 
rented  to  free  pews,  and  are  now  putting  in 
steam  heat.  We  predict  for  this  old  church  a 
prosperous  future  of  usefulness  and  service  in 
the  extension  of  the  Master”s  kingdom. 

Visitor 

Bloomfield. —  The  Rev.  James  Beveridge 
Lee  of  Philadelphia,  having  accepted  the  call 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bloomfield, 
N.  J. ,  entered  upon  his  ministry  on  last  Sab- 
l^atb,  the  14th  inst.  He  begins  his  new  pas¬ 
torate  with  a  most  hearty  welcome  and  the 
promise  of  great  usefulness.  L 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

New  Italy. — On  Sunday,  October  7th,  the 
Rev.  David  Acquarone  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Italian  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Doremus  preached  the  sermon,  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Muir  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Rusbridge,  Ph.  D. ,  deliver¬ 
ed  the  charge  to  the  people.  The  work  among 
these  Italians  was  begun  about  three  years 
ago.  A  few  months  ago  the  church  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  sixty  five  members.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  all  converts  fiom  Roman  Catholicism. 
Through  the  liberality  of  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection  and  the  help  of  the  local  Christian 
Endeavor  societies,  the  work  has  been  a  grand 
success  from  the  beginning.  These  Italian 
Presbyterians  are  helping  themselves  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  and  fully  appreciate  the 
help  they  have  received  from  others.  They 
are  repairing  the  basement  of  the  church  for  a 
day  and  night  school.  They  need  a  heater,  an 
organ,  and  a  communion  set.  A  little  help 
extended  to  these  people  now  will  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent 
to  the  Rev.  William  W.  McNair,  Audenried, 
Pa.,  or  to  the  writer.  J.  L.  Rusbridge, 

Pen  Argyl,  Pa. 

OHIO. 

The  Synod  of  Ohio. — “Peace  and  Work” 
was  the  spirit  which  characterized  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio  at  Columbns  last 
week.  All  things  were  propitious.  The  skies 
were  serene,  the  air  invigorating,  the  wel¬ 
come  most  cordial,  the  hospitality  unbounded, 
the  Broad-street  Church,  just  finished,  a 
model  in  the  completeness  of  its  appointments 
and  external  and  internal  beauty.  With  one 
heart  and  one  mind  the  assembled  delegates 
gave  themselves  to  the  true  work  of  the  church 
during  all  the  session,  and  went  to  their  homes 
refreshed  and  strengthened  for  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  The  sermon  of  the  retiring  moder¬ 
ator,  Dr.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  was  compact  with 
important  statistics,  warm  with  needed  ex¬ 
hortations  and  solid  Calvinism.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  congregation  ever  be¬ 
fore  had  heard  so  sharp  and  pungent  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  “Five  Points.”  Most  had  proba¬ 
bly  forgotten  what  they  were  exactly,  although 
for  “substance  of  doctrine*  they  had  always 
preached  them  in  “feeding  the  flock  of  God” 
in  combination  with  other  great  truths  of 
grace.  Dr.  McGiffert  was  elected  moderator 
by  acclamation.  Of  course,  under  his  wise 
and  genial  direction  all  things  were  done 
wisely  and  well.  No  allusions  were  made  to 
the  stormy  past.  To  appearance,  the  hatchet 
was  buried.  Once,  and  once  only,  the  strong 
winds  of  discussion  almost  blew  the  leaves 
from  the  handle,  and  we  saw  a  hand  reaching 
out  to  grasp  it,  but  Christian  good  sense  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  the  few  words  of  a  mild, 
thankful  resolution  in  reference  to  Lane  Semi¬ 
nary  and  the  Board  of  Education  were  with¬ 
drawn  the  hand  resumed  its  place,  and  the 
leaves  were  never  stirred  again.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  many  very  fine  addresses  were 
made,  quickening  the  hearts  of  ministers  and 
elders  and  renewing  their  purposes  to  do  far 
more  in  the  coming  year  than  they  had  done 
in  the  last.  Every  address,  from  the  opening 
sermon  to  the  wonderful  closing  address  to 
the  young  people  hy  Mrs.  DeVore  of  Alaska, 
tended  in  this  direction.  The  common  feeling 
was,  “We  must  do  more,  give  more,  pray  more, 
be  more  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ohio 
and  the  world.  ”  Dr.  Ellinwood  and  Prof.  Hul- 
bert  of  Lane  and  Mrs.  DeVore  and  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Board  did  much  to  make  all  breathe  a 
missionary  atmosphere  and  to  intensify  the 
purpose  of  increased  devotion  to  the  work  of 
Christ.  It  was  a  delightful  meeting  The 
blessing  of  Him  who  seemed  to  be  looking 
down  upon  the  Synod  from  the  magnificent 
memorial  window,  was  felt  through  all  the 
sessions.  They  had  Hie  “peace.” 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.— The  Rev.  Hubert  C.  Herring  has 


just  been  installed  pastor  of  the  Hyde  Park 
Church.  Dr.  McPherson  preached  the  sermon. 
Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston  and  Dr.  Gray 
gave  the  charges.  Thirty-one  members  were 
added  to  this  church  at  a  recent  communion. 
Dr.  Johnston  has  just  received  thirty-four 
new  members  to  his  Forty-flrst-street  Church, 
making  218  received  in  the  ten  months  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  has  been  with  the  church.  Our 
Chicago  correspondent  adds :  The  Rev.  Gilbert 
Reid  stopped  in  the  city  over  last  Sabbath 
before  pressing  forward  on  his  special  mission 
to  China.  He  spoke  in  the  Jeffereson  Park 
Church  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  Oak  Park 
Church  in  the  evening.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
H.  Jessup,  on  his  way  to  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Board  at  Madison,  Wis  ,  also  spent 
last  Sabbath  in  the  city  as  the  guest  of  Dr. 
Herrkick  Johnson,  and  was  heard  in  the  First 
Church  in  the  morning  and  the  Third  Church 
in  the  evening. 

Evanston. — The  Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis  and  his 
First  Church  of  Evanston  are  not  crying  any 
because  their  old  edifice  burned  a  few  months 
ago;  they  have  just  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a 
new  building  which  they  expect  to  occupy  by 
Easter.  It  will  be  a  handsome  edifice. 

The  Presbytery  of  Springfield  held  its 
fall  meeting  in  Unity  Church,  Woodson,  Ill. 
Sept.  25.  This  church  is  progressive  in  every 
sense.  Two  years  ago  it  was  put  on  wheels 
and  moved  nearly  four  miles  to  the  thriving 
village  growing  up  on  the  railroad.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  8.  A.  Glasgow,  is  an  energetic 
young  man  and  is  building  up  a  strong  charge 
in  connection  with  Murrayville.  During  the 
session  of  Presbytery  it  was  announced  tha 
the  payment  of  a  debt  of  $1,500  incurred  in 
the  removal  had  just  been  completed.  The 
opening  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
E.  W.  Thayer,  who  has  reached  his  eighty- 
second  year  with  unabated  strength.  The 
Rev.  S.  E.  Taylor  was  elected  moderator. 
The  Rev.  James  L.  Griffis  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Vincennes,  and  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Ilsley  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Cedar  Rapids.  The  overture  on  Fed¬ 
erated  Churches  was  approved.  The  follow¬ 
ing  delegates  were  elected  to  Synod  :  Ministers 
— S.  E.  Taylor,  D.  G.  Carson,  D.  J.  Strain, 
E.  N.  Pires,  R.  S.  Smith.  Elders — J.  M.  Rob¬ 
bins,  Petersburg ;  J.  P.  Stone,  Lincoln ;  J.  W. 
Craig,  Woodson;  C.  T.  Wells,  Macon;  McKin¬ 
ley  Jones,  N.  Sangamore.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  an  elder  and  three 
deacons  were  ordained  and  installed  in  Unity 
church.  The  spring  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  First  church,  Springfield. 

Thos.  D.  Logan,  S.  C. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Brookline. — Twenty-one  were  received  as 
members  at  the  first  communion  since  the  or¬ 
ganization,  on  a  recent  Sabbath.  The  Rev. 
Wm.  E.  Archibald,  D.D.,  has  been  preaching 
to  this  congregation  for  several  weeks,  and  as 
the  result  a  unanimous  call  has  been  extended 
to  him  to  become  pastor.  Dr.  Archibald  was 
received  at  the  recent  meeting  of  Presbytery 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  and 
the  installation  services  took  place  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  11th  inst.,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Dewing 
presiding,  the  Rev.  M.  D.  Kneeland,  D.  D. ,  of 
Roxbury,  preaching  the  sermon ;  the  charge 
to  the  pastor  was  by  the  Rev.  P.  M.  MacDon¬ 
ald,  D.  D.,  and  that  to  the  people  by  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Black  The  Rev.  S.  C.  Gunn  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  Boston,  offered  the  installa¬ 
tion  prayer.  D. 


Tickled  to  Death; 

Many  an  old  lady  with  a  ticklioRin  the  throat  who  fails 
to  use  Mathews*  Imperial  Congh  Qnivtos.  Most  delect¬ 
able  morsels,  new  creations,  none-snch  flavors,  and  ever- 
ready  relievers  of  hacking  conghs  and  midnight  bron¬ 
chial  disturbances.  Only  eight  cents  hr  mail.  Have  a 
package  mailed  direct  to  some  dear  one  in  sweet  remem¬ 
brance.  Mathews'  Imperial  Congh  Qnletns,  T  Morris 
street,  Anbnm,  N.  Y. 


Mr  Dxar  Db.  Dnmr : 

In  this  age  of  great  achievements,  I  eonsider  your  In¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  in  the  mannfactnre  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminent.  Yon  have  developed  the  most 
perfect  dentures  that  science  car  devise,  in  appearanee 
they  meet  the  want  beautifnlly  and  perfectly. 

Their  pnrity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  the  tis¬ 
sues  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  the  fanctloos  of  the 
system  are  undisturbed.  1  believe  that  the  use  of  them 
adds  beanty,  com  ort  and  years  of  life  to  yonr  patients 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  nnfortnnate  as  to  need 
these  aide  to  comfort  and  heanty  might  have  the  benefit 
of  yonr  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  NnwMAR, 

Feb.  a,  18M.  Bishop  of  tb  M.  E.  Oborch. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  Dnnn,  m  Len- 
ngtonAvenne,  New  York  City. 
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WEAK  WOMEN 

and  all  mothers  who  are  nursing 
babies  derive  great  benefit  from 
Scott’s  Emulsion.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  serves  two  purposes.  It 
gives  vital  strength  to  mothers 
and  also  enriches  their  milk  and 
thus  makes  their  babies  thrive. 


imulsion 


is  a  constructive  food  that  pro¬ 
motes  the  making  of  healthy 
tissue  and  bone.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  remedy  for  Emaciation,  General 
Debilit)^  Throat  and  Lung  Complaints, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Anaemia,  Scrofula  and 
Wasting  Diseases  of  Children. 

Stnd for  PmmfhUt  »n  Scetft  EmtAtitt. 
SceUaBewM.  N.Y.  All  Dmgfittt.  60c.Md$t. 


OUn  IMPROVED  BREATHING  TUBE. 


(rOK  USB  OF  COMMON  AIB) 


Is  the  best  and  cheapest  device  ever  offered  Ibr 
Devdopina  Thrmit  Langs.  Unequalled  far 
preventing  and  curing  CooSMHi|rtlon,  Astluwi, 
Catarrh  and  Thivat  Diseasas.  Also  far  prevention 
of  Colds.  Invaluable  for  public  speakers  and  singers 
far  improving  and  strengthening  voice.  Send  stamp 
fat  circulars  to  _  J,  Hygienic  Anpoly  Ca..  Barton 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francse 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AS  IHVIGOMTnrG  TOHia 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

Fmt  the  PREVENTION  uni  CUREef 

laliria,  lidigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

28  me  Drnnot,  Parla. 

E.  F80GERA  «  l4.,  30  N.  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YOU, 


BIANCAR 

D'S| 

IODIDE  OF 
IBOH. 

ALSO  nr  SYBUP. 

PI 

ILLS. 

Specially  recommended  br  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  t  be  World  for  Scrofula.  (Tumors,  Kinu's 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consamption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weaknets,  Poorness  of  tbe  Bloi  d.  and  for 
stimalaiing  and  regulating  its  periodic  coarse. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  “BLANCARO.” 

E.  Eocobra  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


IMPLES 

Freckles,  Blotches, 
Ringworm,  Eczema, 
Scald  Head,  Tetter, 
and  all  other  skin 
disorders  positively 
cured  with 

NEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

If  you  would  have  soft, 
smooth  and  healthy  skin,  free  from  all 
Imperfections,  use  constantly 

HEISKELL’S  SOAP. 

Price  25  eta.  Send  Stamp  tor  Free  Sample. 
1  lOHXSTOH,  HOLLOWAT  A  CO.,  PHILA. 


THE  WEATHER  BUREAU  SERVICE. 

The  Chicago  Herald  says  that  the  father  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  Service  was  Tnerease  A. 
Lapham,  a  modest  and  retired  but  ripe  schol¬ 
ar,  who  lived  in  Milwaukee.  He  was  the  first 
to  note  by  telegraph  tbe  progress  of  tbe  wind 
currents  and  storms,  and  to  predict  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  specified  neighborhoods.  On  the 
strength  of  a  weather  dispatch  from  Omaha 
in  10(19  or  thereabouts,  he  announced  the  first 
storm  on  Lake  Michigan  that  ever  was  herald¬ 
ed  twelve  hours  in  advance  of  its  arrival.  Tbe 
first  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  was  under 
his  charge  in  Chicago.  It  was  on  the  small 
beginnings  of  Dr.  Lapham  that  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Signal  Service  was  based.  Dr. 
Lapham  was  a  native  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  and 
began  life  as  a  stonecutter  for  canal  locks,  but 
went  in  1836  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  became 
a  register  of  claims  and  a  real  estate  dealer. 
He  was  eminent  in  many  branches  of  science 
— botany,  conchology,  geology,  and  archaeolo¬ 
gy — and  be  contributed  nearly  fifty  papers  to 
scientific  publications.  As  tbe  result  of  the 
observation  of  many  years  he  discovered  a 
slight  lunar  tide  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  he 
was  tbe  author  of  a  work  on  the  “Antiquities 
of  Wisconsin,”  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.  He  and  Congressman  H.  E.  Paine 
of  Wisconsin  framed  the  law  of  1870,  under 
which  tbe  Weather  Bureau  was  established ; 
but  Cleveland  Abbe,  who  had  already  begun 
sending  out  weather  reports  from  the  Cincin 
nati  Observatory,  is  also  entitled  to  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  for  originating  tbe  system. 
Dr.  Lapham  died  in  1875. 


TO  SAVE  SCORCHED  TIHBEB. 

Commissioner  Lamoreaux  of  the  General 
Land  Office  has  been  receiving  many  commu¬ 
nications  from  tbe  homesteaders  of  the  burned 
districts  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  regard¬ 
ing  the  pine  lands  which  they  have  taken,  but 
on  which  the  title  does  not  rest  with  the  set¬ 
tler.  The  homesteaders  are  prohibited  from 
cutting  the  pine  until  they  acquire  complete 
title.  In  case  of  fire,  however,  the  pine  must 
be  cut  immediately  or  it  will  lose  its  value  for 
lumber.  In  the  section  in  which  the  fire  has 
raged,  and  tbe  bark  of  the  trees  has  been 
burned,  it  must  be  cut  the  following  winter 
or  the  worms  at  once  begin  their  ravages. 
The  Commissioner  finds  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  such  homesteaders  permission  to  cut 
the  timber  without  an  especial  grant  from 
Congress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  red-tape  will 
not  cause  the  loss  of  such  an  amount  of  valu¬ 
able  timber. 


WOMEN  AS  PBOFE88IONAI.  GARDENERS. 

An  English  peeress,  Lady  Carlisle,  is  train¬ 
ing  an  entire  staff  of  women  to  take  charge  of 
the  fine  grounds  of  her  extensive  estate  in 
York.  Women  gardeners  and  women  florists 
seem  to  be  women  in  the  right  place,  yet  these 
occupations  are  only  occasionally  sought  by 
women.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Miss 
Wilkinson,  an  English  woman  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  women  in  the  profession, 
should  have  recently  received  fresh  and  au¬ 
gust  testimony  to  her  skill.  Vauxhall  Park, 
her  work,  and  just  opened  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  has  been  pronounced  by  that  accredited 
excellent  judge  to  be  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
landscape  gardening  he  has  ever  seen. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Pink  Blanc-Mange  —  Stew  quinces,  strain 
off  the  juice  and  sweeten.  Place  over  the  fire, 
and  when  it  boils  stir  in  one  tablespoonful  of 
moss  farina  to  every  pint  of  juice.  Let  boil 
and  pour  in  a  pint  of  milk.  Place  in  the  ice 
chest  to  cool ;  and  serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Spanish  Toast. — Take  stale  bread,  cut  in 
thick  pieces,  and  dip  in  egg  with  milk  pre¬ 
pared  like  custard,  but  without  sweetening  or 
flavoring.  When  the  slices  are  all  well  satur- 


XHB  LUNQS  and  their  DISEASES, 

A  Just  FablUhed,  by  Bobeit  Hunter,  M  D. 

Y^EAK  and  DISEASED  LUNQS. 

A  book  explainins  the  nutnre  of  Conanmption,  tbe 
manner  in  which  It  is  contracted,  tbe  causes  which  produce  It, 
how  It  can  be  pr  vented,  and  what  mnst  be  done  to  cure  it, 
with  the  latest  discoveries  and  medical  improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  and  Asthma.  'Also 

XHE  GERfl  THEORY  OF  CONAUMPTION. 

■  A  I,ectare  by  Robert  Hunter,  M.D. 

Embodying  tbe  opinions  of  leading  physicians  ot  this  country 
and  Europe  on  tbe  alleged  “Cuntaoion”  and  *  Commcnica- 
BIUTT  or  TtTBKRCUhOBIS  FROM  THK  SICK  TO  THg  WSLI,.” 

The  New  York  Hertth  Dei>artment  recommends  that  the 
matters  discussed  and  explained  in  these  little  hooks  be  spread 
broadcast  amon^  the  people  for  their  Info'-matlon  and  guid¬ 
ance.  Dr.  Hunter  will,  therefore,  send  both  his  books  rRK. 
Address,  117  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BAGLR  BRAND  THE  BEST 


ROOFING 


ready  for  ose.  and  easily  applied  by  anyone.  Send  stamp 
for  sample  and  atate  size  of  roof.  NO  TAR.  USED. 
EXCEUSIOB  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 

IBS  Donne  Street.  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 


Yon  often  bear  of  other  extracts  which 
claim  to  be  “Joat  as  good”  as 

Liebig 

COMPANY’S 
Extract  of  Beef, 

but  these  claims  only  sail  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Company’s  Extract  Is 

THE  STANDARD 

for  quality 


ated,  fry  in  a  very  little  butter,  enough  to 
prevent  adhering  to  the  pan.  Serve  immedi¬ 
ately  with  a  sauce. 

Hollandaise  Sauce. — Rub  one  half  cup 
butter  to  a  cream,  and  beat  well.  Stir  in  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon,  one  salt  spoonful  of  salt, 
and  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper.  When  ready 
to  serve,  add  one  cup  of  boiling  water,  place 
the  bowl  in  a  steam  kettle,  and  cook  until  as 
thick  as  custard,  stirring  all  the  time. 

Peach  Pickle.— A  basket  of  nice  yellow 
peaches — wash  and  rub  off  the  fuzz.  Boil 
enough  vinegar  to  cover  them.  To  every 
pound  of  fruit  put  one  pound  of  sugar.  Add 
the  sugar  to  the  vinegar,  and  let  boil  again. 
Then  add  the  fruit.  One  ounce  of  cloves  and 
one  ounce  of  stick  cinnamon  to  every  gallon 
of  vinegar.  Let  boil  until  the  peaches  are  soft. 

Stuffed  Beef. — Boil  a  neck  piece  of  beef 
until  so  tender  that  the  bones  will  slip  out ; 
then  press  the  lean  meat  closely  together  shap¬ 
ing  nicely  with  the  hands.  Over  the  top 
spread  a  thick  dressing  of  crumbs,  seasoned 
with  butter,  pepjier,  salt  and  sage  :  place  in  the 
dripping  pan  with  the  beef  pot  liquor.  Bake 
until  brown,  basting  frequently.  When  cold, 
cut  in  slices. 

Corn  Muffins.— Take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
beat  well,  and  stir  in  gradually  two  level 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Pour  in  one  and  a 
half  teaspoonfuls  of  sweet  milk,  add  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  teacupful  of  cornmeal — 
yellow  or  white — two  teacupfuls  of  sifted  flour, 
two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  good  baking  pow¬ 
der,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter. 
Bake  in  gem  pans. 

Grape  Jam. — Pick  the  grapes  carefully  from 
the  stems,  wash  and  drain,  and  put  them  in  a 
porcelain  kettle  over  a  slow  fire,  breaking  the 
grapes  with  a  potato  masher.  When  warm, 
but  not  hot — as  scalding  any  fruit  with  seeds 
give  a  strong,  unpleasant  flavor — remove  from 
the  fire,  cool  a  little  and  sift  through  a  coarse 
sieve.  To  each  pint  allow  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar.  Return  to  the  kettle  and 
boil  half  an  hour,  stirring  often.  Put  in  fruit 
jars.  It  is  nice  to  serve  with  meats,  if  only 
half  a  pound  of  sugar  is  used. 

Quince  Preserve. — Pare,  core  and  quarter 
the  fruit,  weigh  it  and  allow  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  white  sugar.  Take  the  parings  and 
cores  and  put  in  a  preserving  kettle ;  cover 
them  with  water  and  boil  for  half  an  hour ; 
then  strain  through  a  hair  sieve  and  put  tbe 
juice  back  into  the  kettle  and  boil  the  quinces 
in  it,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  they  are  tender ; 
lift  out  as  they  are  done  with  a  drainer  and  lay 
on  a  dish  ;  if  the  liquid  seems  scarce,  add  more 
water.  When  all  are  done  throw  in  the  sugar 
and  allow  it  to  boil  ten  minutes  before  put¬ 
ting  in  the  quinces ;  let  them  boil  until  they 
change  color,  say  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  on 
a  slow  fire :  while  they  are  boiling,  occasion¬ 
ally  slip  a  silver  spoon  under  them  to  see  that 
they  do  not  burn,  but  on  no  account  stir  them. 
Have  two  fresh  lemons  cut  in  thin  slices,  and 
when  the  fruit  is  being  put  in  jars  lay  a  slice 
or  two  in  each. 


A  Late  Breakfast 

is  often  caused  by  a  late  milkman.  No  cream  for  tbe 
coffee  or  oatmeal  has  delayed  many  a  morning  menL 
Keep  a  supply  of  Borden’s  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated 
Cream  in  the  bouse,  and  avoid  snch  annoyances. 
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In  foreig^n  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
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of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each.  The  paper  will  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  dlscon- 
continned. 

SuBSCBiBERS  who  change  their  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  itU  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Advektisimq  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  aU  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  EvanBelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


EnUreA  at  the  Pnutroflce  at  New  York  as  second-class 
man  matter. 


SYNODS. 

Synod  of  Texas  will  meet  at  Saint  Jo.  Oct.  25, 7.30  P.M. 

Warner  B.  Rioos,  S.  C. 

PRESBYTERIES. 

Cimarron  Presbytery  at  Wynne  Wood,  Ind.  Ter., 
Tuesday,  Oct.  23.  at  7.30  p.ji.  E.  Hamilton,  8.  0. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  in  the  Wayne  Avenue 
church,  Dayton,  Nov.  12,  1894  at  10 :3(i  a.h.  j.  K.  Gibson. 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  East  Florida  will  meet  at  Weirs- 
dale,  Fla.  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  6,  at  7  p  m.  J.  K.  Wight. 
Stated  Clerk. 

Genesee  Presbytery  will  hold  a  special  meeting  at 
Batavia,  N.  Y,,  on  Monday,  Oct. 22,  a'  2P.M. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks.  S.  C. 


NOTICES. 

The  Twelfth  Animal  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Synodical  Committee  of  Home  Missions  of  the  New  York 
S.vn>)d  will  be  Leld  in  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
^urch.  New  York,  Oct.  17-18, 1894. 

All  ladles  attending  the  meeting  can  have  the  same 
rebate  in  railroad  fare,  as  members  of  the  Synod.  En¬ 
tertainment  will  be  furnlsbed  members  of  the  Executive 
and  Synodical  Committees  and  one  delegate  from  each 
Presbvteiial  and  Auxiliary  Societv. 

Will  all  those  intending  to  be  present  at  the  meetings 
kindly  notify  Mrs.  S.  B.  Brownell  3^  West  56  St.,  New 
York,  if  possible  as  early  as  Oct.  10. 

The  exercises  will  begin  with  a  devotional  meeting  at 
9 : 30  A.  M..  in  the  chapel  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's  church. 

Clinton,  Oct.  1.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gallup, 

President. 

The  Convention  of  Christian  Workers  under  the 
International  Cbristiaii  Workers  AsHociaiion  which  has 
been  held  annually  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  in 
various  cities  in  the  United  i^tates.  is  to  be  changed  for 
the  present  into  District  Conventions  through  which  it 
is  expected  to  give  to  various  cities  throughout  the  conn 
try  the  large  instruction  and  inspiration  which  usually 
attends  one  of  these  Annual  Couventi  ^ns. 

The  first  district  convention  will  be  held  Oct.  25-81.  in 
tha  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Rocbester,  N.  Y. 
Another  convention  simllsr  in  character  to  that  of 
Rochester  will  b-  held  in  November  in  Syracuse,  and 
other  conventions  will  be  beld  during  the  year  in  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  states.  Programme  and  further  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  front  Rev.  .lOHN  C.  Collins, 
Secretary,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

A  Conference  of  Christian  Workers,  for  the  D‘'epen- 
Ing  of  Spiritual  Life,  will  be  held  in  the  Hanson  Place 
Baptist  Church,  cor  South  Portland  ave.,  and  Hanson 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  8tb,  9th,  lOtb,  11th,  12th, 
18IM.  Among  the  speakers  will  be,  Monday,  October  8th, 
the  Rev.  D.  M.  Stearns.  Dr.  Cuvier.  Tuesday.  October  9, 
S.  H.  Hadley,  aud  Mrs.  E.  M.  Whittemore.  Wednesday, 
October  10.  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Yateman,  of  Ocean  Grove,  N.J., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Needham,  the  Rev.  Hermann 
Warszawiak,  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  of  Boston.  Thursday, 
October  11,  Major  D.  W.  Whittle.  Friday,  October  1^ 
Anthony  Comstock. 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Open  or  Institu¬ 
tional  Church  League  will  be  held  in  Berkeley  Temple, 
Bo.ston,  Oct.  31  and  N' v.  1.  Alt  friends  of  this  growing 
movement  are  cordially  invited  Men  eminent  in  free 
Church  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  convention,  and  there  will  be  free  discussion 
of  important  related  subjects. 

The  Twelfth  AnnnalMeetlngof  the  Woman'sSraod- 
ical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  for  Home  Missions,  will  be 
held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburg,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October  24  and  25,  opening  on 
Wednesday  at  9;  30  am.  Names  will  be  sent  to  Mrs.  T. 
H.  Robinson,  816  Ridge  Avenue,  Allegheny,  for  entertain¬ 
ment.  Reduced  railroad  rates  have  not  b^n  secured. 

Ruth  E.  P.  Andrews,  Cor.  dec. 

Bravir,  Pa. 

An  institution  in  Wisconsin  doing  a  grand  work  for 
young  men  and  women,  training  them  for  emclent  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Master’s  vineyard,  is  sadly  in  need  of  reason¬ 
able  equipment  in  the  way  of  books  for  library,  physio 
logical  apparatus  (charts  or  otherwise),  and  grolo>'ical 
sp^mens.  This  institution  is  practically  without  these 
necessary  helps.  Any  person  or  persons  with  such  at 
their  disposal,  or  who  would  contribute  in  any  way  to¬ 
wards  procuring  these  aids,  and  thus  help  and  uplift  for 
Jesus’  sake,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from.  Clorrespond- 
ence  invite.  Please  address  Rev.  J.  M.  CampbeU,  P.  O. 
Box  204,  Lodi,  Wisconsin. 


Special  Gospel  Services.  Tbe  Rev.  C.  H.  Yatman 
is  condnoiing  ser vises  in  Bethany  MemorlaU  cor.  60th 
St.  and  1st  Av..  Abbott  E.  Kit  ti  edge,  pastor,  every  eve¬ 
ning  until  Oct.  29.  at  8  o’clock.  Kverr  one  Invited. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSONS. 

Thr  Evanorlist’b  notes  on  these  lessons  (see  page  16)  are 
republished  by  The  Bible  Study  Publishing  Co.,  at  Brom- 
fleld  St.,  Boston,  for  permanent  use  with  the  lessons.  Speci¬ 
men  copies  of  the  lessons  sent  on  application  as  above. 


Anew  HOMEI-The  Home  Hotel,  146-148-150  Saint 
Ann’s  A  venae.  New  York  City,  incorporated  1888, 
and  devoted  hitherto  to  the  interests  of  authors,  artists 
and  teachers,  having  enlarged  its  accommodations,  will 
now  receive  other  elderly  people  of  resp>'ctability,  and 
offers  the  comfor's  of  a  refined  home  at  $15  per  month 
and  upward.  ^IQO  admits  a  life  guest  of  05  years.  Note: 
Governesses,  teachers  and  students  may  board  for  $8.50 
per  week.  Teachers  visiting  the  city.  75c.  per  day. 

Mibb  M.  A.  Fibber,  Manager. 


MAKRIAUES. 

MacNair— Roberts —At  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  Oct.  8, 
hy  the  Rev.  J.  L.  MacNair.  assisted  by  the  Revs.  E.  R. 
Atwater  and  J.  C.  Rankin,  D.D.  Miss  Eleanor  Agne& 
daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  L.  Roberts,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  Rev,  Wllmer  MacNur,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cburch  of  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 


DEATHS. 

FiBB.— Entered  into  rest,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at 
her  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday  afternoon, 
Oct.  10.  1894,  Angelina,  wife  of  Daniel  W.  Fish. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she  whs  a  member  of  tbe 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kochester.N.  Y..  the  Rev. 
Wm.  R.  Taylor.  D.D..  pMtor,  who  is  the  successor  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  B.  Shaw.  D.D.  She  and  her  husband,  who 
survives  her,  united  with  this  church  in  1888.,  by  letters 
from  the  l.afayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  for  twenty-four  years  she  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  Christian  and  benevolent  work, 
both  in  the  church  and  other  organizations. 

She  was  a  good  and  faithful  wife,  a  devoted  and 
affectionate  mother,  a  true  and  worthy  friend,  and 
a  consistent  and  useful  Christian.  She  was  endowed 
with  many  precious  gifts,  which  were  consecrated  to  the 
Master’s  service,  so  uiat  she  was  richly  prepared  to  meet 
her  Lord.  She  had  fulfilled  her  earthly  mission,  when 
called  to  the  higher  life,  and  her  pilgrimage  might  well 
be  described  in  the  words  of  her  former,  pastor  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler.— 

“  A  long  race  weU  run,  a  long  work  well  done. 

And  a  bright  crown  well  won.” 


WOODDAWN  CEMETERY. 
OODLAWN  STATION  {24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU- 
road  Office.  No.  East  23d  Street. 


MONUMENTS 

M  yv  buy  Marble  or  Granite  until  yon  inves- 
UVN  I  tigate  WHITE  BRONZE. 

It  is  much  more  artistic  and  enduring,  and  much  less  expen¬ 
sive.  Prices  to  suit  all.  Work  delivered  everywbeie.  Write 
tor  designs  and  information.  Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO., 

P.  O.  Drawer  838.  Brldgeoort,  Conn. 


ilcltool  fltoctors. 


PLAN  OF  MISSIONARY  CONGRESS. 

Tbe  following  plan,  recommended  by  New  York  Synod 
and  reprinted  from  Minutes  of  Synod  of  1891,  page  57,  is 
inserted  in  order  to  facilitate  the  holding  of  like  Con¬ 
gresses  in  other  Synods,  as  reqneated  by  last  General 
Assembly. 

I.  Before  April  1, 18(6,  the  chairmen  of  tbe  Permanent 
Committees  of  tbe  Synod  on  the  Boards  of  the  Assembly, 
on  Synodical  Aid  and  on  Systematic  Beneficence,  sbsill 
meet  at  tbe  call  of  the  Chairman  ot  tbe  Committee  on 
Home  Missions,  and  select  one  of  their  number  chair¬ 
man.  Tbus  organized,  these  persons  sha'l  constitute 
“The  Committee  of  Arrangements,”  to  select  a  place 
and  arrange  tbe  programme  for  a  Synodical  Missionary 
Congress  to  be  convened  on  the  eveuiog  of  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  In  June.  This  Congress  shall  be  a  deliberative  body 
only,  called  by  tbe  direction  uf  the  Synod,  and  predded 
over  by  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod,  or  la  his  abMnce  by 
tbe  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ariangements. 

II.  It  shall  meet  for  the  following  obj>  ots: 

1.  To  afford  ample  opportunity  for  spreading  before 
the  people  the  needs  of  oar  missionary  and  benevolent 
wi  rk.  In  a  manner  more  personal  and  effective  than  can 
be  secured  by  the  printed  page. 

2.  To  proWde  a  Synodical  confererce  on  tbe  distinc¬ 
tively  Pfesbvterian  objects  of  beneficence,  that  by  the 
means  of  the  knowledge  thereby  secured,  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  Interest  smd  sympathy  thereby  stimulated,  ala^er 
proporiion  of  oar-benevolent  funds  may  find  their  way 
directly  to  the  treasuries  of  tbe  Boards. 

8.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  increase  tbe  intelli¬ 
gence  of  many  of  our  most  efficient  and  liberal  laymen, 
who  have  no  seat  in  the  Courts  of  the  Church,  and  beuce 
are  but  rarely  brought  Into  close  sympathy  with  the  or¬ 
ganized  missionary  work  of  tbe  Cbnrcb. 

4.  To  arrange  a  meeting  place  for  missionaries,  secre¬ 
taries,  pastors,  laymen  and  laywomen,  where,  relieved 
from  the  lechnicalitles  necessary  consequent  nton  the 
meetings  of  the  Church  Couits  and  provided  with  time 
enongb,  they  mat  engage  in  earnest  prayer  and  confer¬ 
ence  concerning  their  duties  and  privileges  in  laboring 
foi  tbe  evangeliMtion  of  the  world. 

HI.  Tbe  members  of  this  Congress  shall  be  chosen  in 
the  loUowlng  manner:  Each  Presbytery  shall  elect  as 
many  ministers  and  elders  as  are  elected  to  tbe  Synod, 
and  according  to  the  same  plan.  Each  church  shall  send 
one  representative,  who  shall  be  appointeo  by  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  from  among  the  members  of  the  oonaregation. 
Elacb  Woman’s  nesbyterial  Society  shall  send  three 
representatives,  elected  bv  Its  corps  of  officers. 

The  officers  of  the  Boards,  the  Assembij’s  Committee 
on  Systematic  Beneficence,  and  the  members  of  tbe 
Synod’s  Committee  on  tbe  Boards.  Synodical  Aid  and 
Systematic  Beneficence,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of 
the  Congrsss. 

IV.  The  sessions  of  the  Congress  shall  be  arranged  so 
that  each  Board,  Synodical  Aid  and  Systematic  Benefi¬ 
cence,  shall  have  an  assigned  place  on  the  programme: 
and  each  Permanent  Committee  shall  select  speakers 
and  topics  for  the  portion  of  the  programme  assigned  to 
it  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

V.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  Congress  shall  impose 
any  burden  lor  entertainment  upon  the  Cbnrch  with 
which  It  meets. 

VI.  Representativss  shall  present  credentials  from 
the  Moderator  or  Clerk  ot  the  bodies  which  they  rep¬ 
resent, 

VU.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  shall  have 
power  to  make  any  farther  provisions  necessary  to  the 
snccessfal  operation  of  this  plan. 

VIII.  Any  overtures,  suggestions  or  resolntlons  re¬ 
specting  tbe  work  of  the  Church,  may  be  sent  to  the 
proper  Permanent  Committee  of  tbe  Synod,  and  with 
its  approval  may  be  presented  to  tbe  Synod. 

IX.  The  report  of  this  Congress  shall  be  made  to  the 
Synod  by  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Committee  on  Arrange- 
mvnts. 


New  York. 


SCHERMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Uldest  and  best  known  iu  U.  8. 
Established  1855. 

8  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

721  Madison  Avenue,  (64th  Street),  New  York. 

76th  school  year  begins  Sept.  26th.  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Day  School  for  boys.  Well  equipped  Gymnasium. 
Primary  department  under  careful  Inatruclion. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D..  Principal. 


THE  MISSES  GRINNELL’S  ” VMsr; 

reopens  Oct.  4.  15tD  year.  Prtinar>.  Academic  and  Col- 
lege- preparatory  Dept’s.  Kindergarten.  October  )0. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  ARTIST-ARTISANS, 

140  WEST  23d  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Opening  October  15th. 

JOHN  WARD  STIMSON. 

Educational  Director. 


iictiool  JlirectorH. 


New  Jersey. 


ABRAHAMSON’S 
BOOKKEEPING  CHART 

Or  a  Complete  Course  of  Inatructlona  In  the  Art  of 
Double  Entry  Bookkeeping.  Price,  SO  cents. 
Fully  Ulustratlng  the  Invoice  Book,  Sales  Book,  Cash  Book 
Commiaaion  Salea  Book  or  Conalgnment  Book.  Day  Book,  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Ledger.  Showing  forth  how  and  when  to  enter  trana- 
actlona  Into  these  hooka.  Bow  to  Joumallae ;  how  to  poet  Into 
the  Ledger ;  now  to  open,  keep,  and  clone  any  set  of  hooka  kept 
by  donhle  entry,  with  ontUnea  and  explanations,  showing  bow 
to  go  about  the  work  step  hy  step ;  and,  finally,  how  to  make 
out  a  balance  sheet,  giving  In  detail  tbe  condition  of  the  bnsl- 
neas  on  the  day  of  cloning  the  books.  It  is  a  complete  manual 
of  Double-Entry  Bookkeeping  which  can  be  mastered  In  a  few 
boure  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Circulars  free. 

CHAS.  M.  ABBAHAMSON,  Princtpnl  nnd  Founder 
ABBAHAJCSOH  BITSINB88  COLIiBaH 
AND  SOHOOD  07  8HOBTHAND, 
EstablUhed  1890.  608  Broadway,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


Massachusetts. 


_  _ _  tiim  of  young  women. 

Buiidinffs  unsurpassed  for  cmnfort  and  health.  Twenty* 
five  acres  —twelve  in  grove ;  lake  for_rowingand  skating, 
-alcoure 

1  option-! 


Claasiral  and  generalcourse  of  study;  slso^remratory 
and  option  vl.  Year  oommenoea  Sept.  19.1894.  Apply  to 
MlHrf  IDA  G.  ALLEN.  Princi^,  Bradford,  Maas 


lew  Enipand  Conservatory  of  Insic. 

(The  Leadina  Conssrvatory  o/Amer^.) 
Founded  by  Dr,  E.  Touijde,  Carl  Faelten,  Director 
Send  for  Prospectus,  (nringfjill  infomiation. 
Fkank  W.  Halb.  General  Mgr,,  Boston,  Mast. 


Connecticut. 


UJP80X  SEMINARY, 

NSW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 
For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  Referencee:  Preeldent  Dwight, 
Yale  University;  Biev,  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  referencee  or  information.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENBY  UI^N,  PrlmolpaL 


WEST  JERSEY  ACMEHr, 

A  School  for  Boys— Prtparos  for  Collsgs  or  Bsslnsss—A  Chrls- 
tla-i  Homo  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  186J,  Is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  Is  beautifully  altnated 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna- 
slnm,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  surroundings  received.  For  terms, 
course  of  study,  references  etc  ,  apply  to 

PHCEBUS  W.  LYON,  A  M..  Principal. 


Pennsylvania. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wSS^n. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Miulc  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Cbambersbnrg,  Pa. 


Any  Sobscrlber  of  The  Evangelist 

who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  oe  accommodated  by 
sending  ns,  by  letter  or  oostal  card,  the  name  and 
address  to  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  18,  -bW 


A  To  Unite  Christendom. 

THE  HAM’S  HORN,  America’s  great  interdenominational  weekly 

“  p/?/ZE  of 

$WQ'^<,  in  Gold  Coin 


to  anyone  who  will  write  the  briefest  and  best  plan  and  creed  to 
unite  the  great  Churches  of  Christendom. 

PR  PARTICULARS  concerning  this  unique  contest  and  extraordinary 
offer  see  current  issues  of  Tbe  Ram's  Horn,  which  just  now  -is  filled  with  articles 
of  stirring  interest,  including:  I.  JUDAS  AND  JOHN.  A  serial  story.  Illustrated. 
11.  WHY  BE  A  CHRISTIAN?  Different  reasons  presented  by  D.  L.  Moody, 
B.  Fay  Mills,  Joseph  Cook,  the  late  Prof.  Swing,  and  others. 

- -  Ill.  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  a  Model  Baptist,  a  Catholic,  a  Congregatlonallst, 

el^r  Episcopalian,  p  Lutheran,  a  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian,  of  TO-DAY. 

Answered  by  the  leaders  of  thought  in  these  respective  folds. 

IV.  A  PLAIN  TALK  TO  THE  PULPIT.  By  a  well-known  Journalist.  A  Plain  Talk  to  the  Press.  By  a  well-known  Preacher. 
V.  THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD,  What  and  When  It  May  Be.  By  a  Pre-Millenarian  and  a  Post-Millenarian. 

The  Above  Articles  ^Vill  be  Historic  They  may  b«  seen  in  weeWy  issues  oT  The  Ram's  Horn,  which  has  16  pages 

of  Mtscellaneous  Stories,  Sketches,  and  pictures  (Including  Frank  Beard's 
great  cartoons)  which  are  always  unique  and  sometimes  wot,derful.  Last  year’s  CA.n/1  rkrs  Cii  n'firtn 

volume  fold  far  $S.OO  In  January,  though  the  subscription  price  is  but  $l.SO.  IIU  rOF  I  rial  OlHysCripLlUIl. 

Do  Not  MIm  ■  Single  Number.  ...  ..r  ....  .  . 

cuMMMCT  AND  eTAAiea  coMc  uafclv.  Addrcss,  THE  RAM’S  HORN,  ni6  Woman’s  Temple,  Chicago. 

The  Sam'a  Horn  it  thowing  the  world  that  religious  instruction  need  not  be  stupid  nor  commonplace.  -  Indianapolis  JounuU. 

It  ought  to  hare  a  MILLIOH  SUBSCBIBERS.— Chaplain  MeCabe.  It  Is  umrth  THREE,  TIMES  its  east _ Dr.  Cupler. 


Ury  Goods. 


Successful  Paris  Styles 
in  Dress  Goods. 

We  are  Just  in  receipt  ot  a  larjce  ship¬ 
ment  oi  Rich  Wooleus,  specially  ordered 
by  cable  to  replace  goods  sold  o:it,  and 
are  now  ready  to  till  back  orders  and  to 
supply  all  purchasers. 

Crushed  Satin  Crepons,  Ijoug  Rippled 
Creponi,  Hand  Quilted  Crepons,  and 
other  new  caprices  in  this  sucoessiul 
novelty. 

Ostrich  Cloth,  Tiled  Matelassc,  and 
new  types  in  Camel’s  Hair. 

Broad  Cloths,  with  open  stiletto-work, 
in  black  and  every  tashionable  shade. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  our 
largre  stock  of  medium  priced  Suitings 
tor  Fall. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  *  11th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


Overgaiters,  Leggins.  Iamb's 
Wool  Soles,  Ataska  "  Bed- 
r"Om  Socks,  and  Eelt  Slippers. 

Highest  award  at  World’s  Fair.  Absolutely  the  beet. 
If  d^er  doesn’t  have  them,  send  to  us  at  once. 

W.  H.  WILEY  A  SON, 

Box  1088,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


Carpets. 


W.&J.SIoane 

Carpetings. 

We  are  making  a  particularly  attractive 
showing  in 

Axminsters, 

Moquettee, 
and  Body  Brussels. 

The  stock  is  LABQE,  in  a  QBEAT 
VARIETY  of  PATTERNS,  and  marked  at 
VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


Broadway 


1 8th  and  I9tb 
Streets 


Queen’s  Physicians. 

Eminent  and  fashionable  London  physicians  are  prac¬ 
ticing  treatment  of  patients  by  mail  for  fee  of  a  crown. 

A  well-known  New  York  specialist.  Dr.  Bradley,  of 
“  The  Long  Acre,”  1491-7  Broadway,  New  York,  Is  in¬ 
troducing  this  novel  me.thod  of  practice  in  this  country. 
His  specialties  are  skin,  chest  and  nerve  diseases.  If 
you  live  outside  of  New  York,  you  can  consult  him  by 
mail  for  a  nominal  fee  of  a  dollar. 

A  specialist  of  standing  in  New  Y’ork  is  able  to  give  his 
patients  the  benefit  of  the  highest  attainments  and  skill 
of  the  medical  world. 


Penknife  Pencil 

A  PencQ  with  a  Pen-Knife  attachment.  A  clever 
combination.  No  more  broken  points.  Your  Knife, 
Pencil  Eraser,  Letter-Opener  and  Paper  Cutter 
always  at  hand.  The  blade  slips  into  a  slot  in  the 
Pencil  and  is  never  exposed.  Greatest  little  conven¬ 
ience  ever  devised  for  bu^  men.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  them,  or  send  so  cents  for  three  samples.  THE 
WICKI.AND  MFG.  CO..  Fremont.  O..  Box  B. 


New  York 


THt 

GreatAmerican 

T 
E 
.  A 

Company 


CARPETS. 

A  SPECIAL -LINE  OF 

Royal  Wiltons 

and  Axminsters 

At  the  Price  ot  a  G-ood  Body  Brussels. 

LACE  CURTAINS 

The  balance  of  stock  of  tbe  oldest  and  larg¬ 
est  manufacturer  in  Europe,  consisting  of 
Irish  Point,  Brussels  and  Tamboured 
Lace  Curtains  and  Sash  Goods. 

Ai  Less  Than  Importer's  Wholesale  Price. 


■  fTjTi 

rv-  ANCrv'i.  wntr— -5gi- . 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITNAN&SOH, 

-Mnventors  AND SoLC Man’fs.  'I'  PHILADELPHIA 


A  VEBT  POPULAB  OFFEB. 

A  large  uumber  of  our  subscribers  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  tbe  extraordinary  offer  of  Rand,  McNally 
and  Cktmptmy’s  Atlas  for  92.S0;  or  the  Atlas  with  a 
year's  subscripilon  for  $5.85.  Send  a  postal  for  further 
particulars  to  The  Evangelist  38  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


Sheppard  Knapp  &  Co.  |  I 


Sixth  Ave.,  13th  and  14th  Sts. 


HOLIDAY  GATALOBUE  on  application. 

BOOKS,  BOOKLETS,  CARDS,  MUSIC,  Ac. 

AT  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  PRICES.  ' 
WIUPE  B.  lETCHll,  fsbllUtr.  *  C««prr  VsIm.  I.  T. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

It  was  a  stormy  day,  Wednesday,  October 
10th.  but  a  faithful  few  gathered  in  Lenox 
Hall  for  the  weekly  meeting.  Some  interest¬ 
ing  letters  were  read,  and  the  missionaries 
recently  sailing  were  not  forgotten.  Dr. 
Thompson,  who  is  returning  to  his  work  in 
Siam,  leaving  his  wife  and  child  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  sailed  that  day. 

Questions  are  often  asked  as  to  methods  of 
work  and  suggestions  for  new  helpers.  As  we 
have  no  training  school  for  volunteer  helpers 
in  our  societies,  and  some  of  us  undertake 
the  work  with  love  but  without  experience, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  speak 
A  WOBl>  TO  TREASURERS. 

Perhaps  you  did  not  feel  particularly  flat¬ 
tered  when  they  elected  you  to  be  treasurer  of 
your  missionary  society,  and  while  you  have 
found  it  no  sinecure,  it  has  seemed  to  you  a 
thankless  work.  Work  that  had  to  be  done, 
to  be  sure,  but  woe  unto  her  who  had  to  do 
it  I  Oh,  how  you  have  mistaken  your  calling  I 
It  is  to  great  honor  and  glory  that  you  are 
called,  to  an  offlce  than  which  none,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  President’s,  is  more  useful  and 
honorable,  and  on  which  depends  more  than 
anything  else  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
your  society. 

For  one  thing,  you  are  to  be,  though  you 
may  not  suspect  it,  a  beautiful  figure  head. 
The  officers,  to  a  large  extent,  represent  the 
society,  and  for  its  sake  should  look  their  best 
and  act  their  best.  A  Treasurer  should  really 
be  an  alluring,  fascinating  sort  of  person,  at¬ 
tracting  the  dollars  to  herself  as  a  candle  the 
moths,  and  to  whom  the  contributor,  who  in¬ 
tended  to  give  a  one  dollar  donation,  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  hands  over  the  five  dollar  bill.  You 
must  have  tact,  of  course.  What  a  failure  a 
Treasurer  would  be  without  tact  I  If  you 
solicit  contributions  for  the  society,  do  it 
with  a  winning  grace  and  dignity  that  makes 
the  contributor  feel  flattered,  and  hail  your 
visits  or  your  graceful  notes  with  pleasure. 

Of  course  you  are  always  present  at  the 
meetings.  A  President  may  have  a  substitute, 
but  a  Treasurer  has  no  one  to  take  her  place. 
Always  at  her  post,  she  is  in  herself  a  gentle 
reminder  of  forgotten  pocketbooks,  tardy 
subscriptions,  unpaid  pledges.  Her  business¬ 
like  statement  and  her  ever- ready  box  with  a 
hole  in  it  allow  neither  the  conscience  nor 
the  purse  to  escape. 

When  bright  little  Mrs.  Brown  was  made 
Treasurer  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  at 
Brownville,  she  determined  to  do  her  best. 

Everything  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  Cleveland’s  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  is  printed  on  the  label 


You  know  what  you 


are  eating  when  you  use 
Cleveland’s  Baking  Powder. 


Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co.^ew  TmA, 
Boeeeaaor  to  Cleveland  Brothera. 


and  did  not  scorn  to  go  to  her  husband  for 
advice.  She  had  never  been  particularly  fond 
of  figures,  and  her  bankbook  rarely  balanced 
right,  but  when  she  understood  this  work  for 
the  Lord,  she  determined  to  do  things  differ¬ 
ently.  Mr.  Brown  was  immensely  pleased, 
and  promised  to  teach  her  all  the  bookkeeping 
she  needed.  His  first  broad  and  general  rule 
was.  Learn  to  add  and  subtract,  which  was 
really  found  to  be  quite  essential  to  proper 
keeping  of  the  books.  He  was  very  particular 
that  the  funds  of  the  society  be  kept  entirely 
separate  frobi  her  personal  money,  so  she  never 
got  into  the  dangerous  habit  of  borrowing  the 
one  from  the  other,  or  of  trying  to  keep  them 
both  in  one  purse.  Then  he  had  peculiar 
ideas  of  strictness,  which  at  first  made  Mrs. 
Brown  feel  as  if  she  were  to  be  suspected  of 
stealing,  but  which  she  soon  learned  were 
really  for  her  own  protection.  The  cash  re¬ 
ceived  at  each  meeting  was  to  be  counted  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  room,  and  in  the  presence  of 
some  other  person ;  every  penny  received  or 
disbursed  was  to  be  entered  on  the  books, 
which  were  carefully  balanced  each  month,  and 
carefully  audited  by  an  outsider  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

When  Mrs.  Brown  took  the  books  from  her 
predecessor,  they  were  in  such  a  state  that — 
but  no,  we  will  say  nothing  against  that  for¬ 
mer  Treasurer  lest  she  read  this  and  feel  hurt. 
But  one  of  the  first  things  Mrs.  Brown  did 
was  to  write  to  her  Presbyterial  Treasurer, 
asking  her  when  and  how  and  where  she 
should  send  the  money.  The  Treasurer  an¬ 
swered  at  once  with  a  cordiality  and  gratitude 
that  were  pathetic.  Bhe  asked  her  to  send  in 
the  money,  not  to  headquarters  in  New  York, 
but  to  her,  so  that  it  might  be  properly  cred 
ited  to  their  society ;  not  to  send  cash,  but  a 
check  or  order  payable  to  the  Presbyterial 
Treasurer,  and  not  to  forget  to  endorse  an; 
checks  made  payable  to  herself,  and  please  to 
send  it  every  month,  adding  that  if  every  aux¬ 
iliary  would  do  this,  it  would  save  much  of 
the  anxiety  of  a  Treasurer’s  life,  it  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  Board  having  to  pay  interest  on  bor¬ 
rowed  funds,  and  it  would  lighten  that  intol¬ 
erably  busy  month  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  about  nine-tenths  of  the  year’s  money  is 
sent  in. 

When  she  tried  this  plan,  Mrs.  Brown  found 
it  was  easier  for  her,  too,  as  it  kept  her  work 
finished  up  to  date,  and  her  conscience  was 
clear  as  to  the  bread  and  butter  of  those  mis¬ 
sionaries  whose  salaries  her  society  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay.  She  entirely  got  over  the  per¬ 
nicious  idea  that  she  must  not  forward  the 
money  till  she  had  accumulated  a  large  sum 
or  an  even  amount.  So  all  unconsciously  to 
herself  gay  little  Mrs.  Brown  grew  to  be  an 
accurate  and  business-like  little  woman,  and 
her  own  housekeeping  and  personal  expenses 
saw  the  benefit  of  it— a  reflex  influence  of 
missionary  work. 

But  Mrs.  Brown  might  have  been  both 
charming  and  business-like  without  adding  to 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  meetings,  and  the 
best  part  of  her  work  was  that  she  became 
deeply  interested  in'  missions  herself.  She 
could  not  help  being  interested  in  how  the 
money  was  spent,  so  she  studied  up  the  re¬ 
ports,  and  in  the  magazines  she  always  noted 
the  work  done  by  the  missionaries  for  whom 
the  Brownville  society  contributed.  And  then 
she  had  to  pray  for  it.  After  that,  those  mis¬ 
sionaries  seemed  like  personal  friends,  and  she 
occasionally  wrote  to  them  herself  in  answer 
to  their  letters  in  print.  She  had  never 
thought  she  could  speak  in  meeting,  but  when 
she  came  with  her  heart  full  of  the  needs  of 
others,  or  the  burden  of  an  empty  treasury, 
or  a  debt  on  the  Board,  she  found  it  much 
harder  to  keep  silent.  So,  very  often  when 


the  formal  Treasurer’s  report  was  called  for, 
she  would  add  a  word  of  what  was  in  her 
heart— a  word  of  hope  or  encouragement,  the 
story  of  a  gift  of  self-denial  she  had  received, 
whose  giver,  perhaps,  was  never  known  ex¬ 
cept  by  her  and  the  Master  who  still  sits  over 
against  the  treasury  and  beholds  how  the  peo¬ 
ple  cast  money  into  the  treasury. 

It  was  in  ways  like  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
planning  of  special  thanksgiving  and  praise 
offerings,  that  Mrs.  Brown  helped  to  raise  the 
tone  of  that  society.  The  poor  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  give  their  mites,  the  rich  were  shown 
the  meanness  of  giving  their  mites,  each  one 
began  to  weigh  her  own  expenditures  and 
needs  against  the  needs  and  expenditures  of 
the  Lord’s  work,  and  without  reference  to 
what  others  might  do,  gave  as  the  Lord  pros¬ 
pered  her. 

When  you  become  a  model  Treat  urer,  you 
will  be  as  unconscious  of  it  as  Mrs.  Brown  is 
to-day.  The  only  thing  she  can  say  is,  **1 
wouldn’t  give  it  up  for  anything  ;  it  has  been 
such  a  means  of  grace  to  me !  I  just  love  to  be 
Treasurer !” 


WOMAN’S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

A  woman  of  wealth,  whose  life  may  have 
been  one  of  unrest,  strongly  willed  that  noth¬ 
ing  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  her  last  rest¬ 
ing-place.  Weighty  marble  and  iron  bars  kept 
guard  over  her  tomb,  but  time  and  the  Ood- 
given  power  of  a  living  seed  have  broken  those 
iron  clasps  and  defied  tons  of  costly  marble  in 
its  heavenward  growth.  The  miracle  has  oft- 
times  been  repeated  in  the  spiritual  world ;  so 
there  is  ever  a  cheerful  outlook  when  faithful 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ  cease  not  to  proclaim 
“  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound. " 

The  first  reports  of  the  school  year  among 
the  Mormons  are  bright  and  hopeful.  Al¬ 
though  millions  are  built  into  her  temples  and 
thousands  are  still  flowing  into  the  Church 
treasury,  wise  teachers  are  hiding  the  imper¬ 
ishable  seed  of  Gospel  truth  in  human  hearts, 
which  shall  be  like  the  banyan  seed  that  found 
sustenance  and  pushed  its  way  into  life  until 
a  colossal  temple  crumbled  into  decay. 

Quite  recently  a  pupil  who  had  been  for  two 
years  in  the  mission  school,  and  a  son  of  a 
Mormon  leader,  made  a  public  confession  of 
faith  in  Christ  through  baptism,  and  that 


equal  to  our 
Grandmother’s,  from  each  pack¬ 
age  of  None-Such  Mince  Meat, 
without  the  worry  and  work.  For 
sale  by  all  Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE  CO., 
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amidst  the  bitterest  opposition.  Bessie  was  a 
young  convert  whose  mother  died  about  a 
year  ago,  and  her  father  was  absent  working 
in  the  mines.  Six  children  claimed  her  care. 
“Never  did  one  of  Christ’s  soldiers  take  up 
the  cross  more  bravely  and  cheerfully  than  did 
Bessie ;  always  so  patient  with  the  children  in 
spite  of  all  her  hard  work.  It  seemed  as  if 
God  saw  that  her  life  was  too  hard,  for  after 
one  week’s  intense  suffering  He  took  her  to 
Himself.  The  end  came  suddenly,  but  she 
received  the  summons  calmly.  She  said  to 
her  father:  ‘All  is  peace  with  me,  and  I  am 
glad  to  go  home ;  but  I’d  like  to  stay  and  help 
you  care  for  the  children.  ’  ” 

At  Benjamin,  “early  In  the  spring  every 
church  member  made  a  resolve  to  be  present 
at  Sunday-school  every  time,  and  to  try  to 
bring  some  one  with  him.  ” 

At  Fairview  another  teacher  rejoices  because 
a  young  man  from  a  Mormon  family  has  come 
out  on  the  Lord’s  side. 

In  Colorado  some  adults  had  promised  to 
help  in  the  prayer-meetings  and  Sunday  -school 
during  the  absence  of  the  teacher  when  on  her 
summer  vacation,  but  they  failed  to  do  so, 
“when  Romona  Conzales,  a  girl  of  twelve 
years,  said  We  will  keep  the  meetings  going,’ 
and  they  did.  Four  girls  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  of  age  conducted,  as  best  they  could, 
both  the  Sunday-school  and  weekly  prayer 
service  I  think  this  is  more  than  the  young 
people  of  many  American  churches  would  have 
done,  and  shows  the  character  of  these  young 
people  whom  we  are  training.”  Through  the 
influence  of  a  violently  opposing  priest,  relig¬ 
ious  services  have  been  disturbed  more  than 
once;  yet  the  children  are  bright  and  eager 
to  learn,  especially  to  acquire  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  One  of  my  girls  said:  “The  Mexican 
language  is  going  all  out  of  fashion.  Every 
one  wants  to  learn  to  speak  English.  ” 

Mrs.  Heizer  of  Sitka  writes:  “Bible  reading 
and  study  is  entered  into  with  great  interest. 
Even  our  worst  boys  willingly  and  heartily  take 
part  in  this.  Please  continue  to  pray  for  us.” 

Mrs.  Gheen  of  Pelican  Lake,  Minnesota,  says : 
“We  have  services  nearly  every  Sunday,  but 
few  attend,  they  are  so  fearful  of  the  influ¬ 
ence.  A  good  sign,  we  think.  It  show^s  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  which 
they  close  their  minds.  Our  Ojibue  teacher  is 
very  faithful  and  fearless  in  presenting  the 
truth.  One  girl,  Kate  by  name,  is  utterly 
heathen.  We  were  forbidden  by  her  father  to 
make  a  Christian  of  her.  We  told  him  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  alone  could  do  that.  He  did 
not  object  at  all  to  her  coming  under  influ¬ 
ences  that  were  Godward.  We  could  see  be¬ 
fore  she  left  us  that  she  was  softening  under 
the  home  influences,  and  she  expressed  a  de¬ 
termination  to  return.  ” 

Miss  Stocker  of  Porcupine,  South  Dakota, 
has  been  alone  at  her  post  fifteen  months.  She 
says:  “My  Indian  helper  being  in  delicate 
health,  I  have  to  watch  and  spare  him.  I 
have  held  morning  preaching  service  in  our 
church  eleven  Sundays  out  of  thirteen.  I 
have  held  afternoon  service,  with  exposition 
of  the  Scriptures,  eight  afternoons.  All  is  nec¬ 
essarily  carried  on  in  the  Dakota  language. 
Onee  or  twice  I  was  too  much  exhausted  to 
hold  the  second  service,  having  fainted  at  the 
close  of  the  first.  When  we  held  our  prepara¬ 
tion  meeting  before  Saci  ament  Sunday,  the 
people  took  part  in  a  manner  for  which  I  was 
deeply  thankful.  A  few  months  ago  it  would 
have  been  impossible.  Whatever  was  said  was 
truly  and  humbly  spoken,  and  it  was  touching 
to  see  the  small  brown  hands  trembling  on 
their  Testaments,  and  to  hear  the  voices 
breaking  again  and  again  in  prayer.”  This  is 
one  of  the  missions  transferred  to  us  from  the 
Foreign  Board  last  year.  H.  EL  B. 


THE  LIVING  GOD. 

'The  spade  and  the  pick,  among  the  gods  of  yore. 

Are  turning  up  relics  of  a  long-buried  lore : 

But  amazement  wonders  as  their  legends  are  read: 
For  if  ever  alive,  those  gods  are  now  dead. 

We  ponder  their  history — ^’tis  solely  their  own. 

The  gods  of  a  nation — of  one  nation  alone ; 

The  people  have  labored,  have  fought  and  have  bled. 
But  the  gods  that  they  worshipped  are  every  one  dead 

Egypt  and  Babel  and  Asshur  were  great— 
Ehithroning  their  idols,  they  too  were  in  state ; 

But  the  nations  are  gone  whose  lustre  was  shed 
On  the  idols  they  worshipped — the  gods  that  are  dead 

Not  in  quarries  of  stone,  of  ages  gone  by^ 

Is  Jehovah  uncovered,  as  the  gods  that  must  die. 

But  mining  the  heart,  hear  the  answer  it  gives  : 

“  Jehovah  is  known  as  the  God  that  still  lives.” 

His  history  is  life  from  Creation  till  doom, 

His  verdict  on  death  was  sealed  at  Christ’s  tomb ; 
And  record  of  heathen  and  of  saint  alike  gives 
The  witness  that  only  Jehovah-God  lives. 

The  living  God,  too,  in  Jesus  has  said, 

“  He  is  God  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the  dead  ”  ; 

In  issues  that  breathe,  and  in  duties  that  call, 

He  makes  himself  known,— and  is  known  by  us  all. 

Antiquity  dead,  and  stereotype  creed, 

A  fossilized  brain,  and  perfunctory  deed, 

Are  ruins  to  search  in  for  life  that  has  fled. 

But  God  is  in  the  digger,  and  not  in  the  dead. 

PRESBYTERIANS  IN  NEBRASKA. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  EvanKelist: 

Dear  Sir :  Perhaps  your  Eastern  readers  will 
be  interested  in  our  Nebraska  Presbyterial  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  if  so,  you  may  have  space  soon  for 
the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  Kearney 
Presbytery. 

And  sometimes  there  are  surprises  out  here 
on  the  plains  even  for  the  best  informed.  For 
instance,  just  look  sixteen  miles  westward 
across  the  prairies  there  at  Wood  River,  on  the 
great  Union  Pacific  System,  midway  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  a  town  of  a 
thousand  people,  unknowm  to  the  far-away 
“East,”  w’ith  a  Presbyterian  Church  of  sev¬ 
enty-one  members.  But  what  a  membership! 
They  are  a  heroic  band  of  truest  “blue.”  Do 
you  know  what  they  have  done,  I  wonder? 
Listen  while  I  tell  you. 

Last  year  about  this  time  their  young  pas¬ 
tor,  just  married,  their  leading  elder,  a  physi¬ 
cian,  with  his  wife,  and  the  daughter  of  a 
former  pastor  teaching  there,  were  all  sent  out 
by  this  noble  little  handful  of  Nebraska  Pres¬ 
byterians,  five  of  them,  to  the  work  of  sav¬ 
ing  Laos  for  Christ.  That  was  a  year  ago.  In 
less  than  a  year,  yea,  indeed,  if  I  mistake  not, 
at  the  very  time  of  this  great  sacrifice,  three 
sons  from  those  Presbyterian  homes  presented 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
This  much  appears  in  the  Presbyterial  report. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  does  it  begin  to  show 
what  true  nobility  of  soul  is  possessing  this 
little  Presbyterian  community  in  Central 
Nebraska,  for  their  new  pastor,  also  just  mar¬ 
ried  w’hen  he  came  to  them  last  winter,  is 
from  the  same  splendid  “stock.”  And  now 
I’m  going  to  tell  you  a  secret,  and  I  don’t 
mind  if  it  reaches  the  ears  of  poor  Mr.  Eaton 
and  the  Home  Board,  though  I  know  how 
their  hearts  are  burdened  and  their  hands  tied. 

The  Wood  River  farmers,  almost  to  a  man, 
have  nothitig  this  year  from  a  large  acreage 
planted  in  the  spring.  This  means  not  only 
no  corn,  no  hay,  no  wheat,  no  oats,  nothing  to 
feed  to  the  horses  and  the  cows  and  the  hogs 
and  the  sheep,  but  it  also  means  no  potatoes, 
no  fruit,  no  vegetable,  no  bread,  nothing  to 
feed  their  wives  and  their  children,  and  no 
money  for  coal  or  for  clothing ;  and  yet,  and 
yet,  this  cropless,  moneyless  Presbyterian  peo¬ 
ple  have  said,  we  must  keep  the  church  going, 
we  will  pay  $800  into  the  hands  of  our  pastor, 
and  the  pastor  has  said  he  could  live  for  a 
year  if  $200  were  added  by  the  Home  Board— 


$500  on  which  to  live  a  year,  with  a  long, 
severe  winter  approaching,  and  coal  $12  per 
ton  1  Presbytery  did  its  duty  when  it  said  to 
this  dear  brother,  “you  must  have  $800  from 
the  Home  Board,”  he  meanwhile  raising  his 
modest  estimate  with  great  hesitation. 

Does  not  such  nobleness  of  soul  enter  more 
largely  than  we  are  often  wont  to  think  into 
the  question  of  saving  our  “Great  West”  for 
Christ.  Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  C.  Clark. 

Okand  IsIxAND,  Neb.  Sept.  19, 1894. 


LETTER  FROM  FLORIDA. 

Florida  is  the  oldest  part  of  our  vast  domain  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  the  newest.  There  are 
portions  of  the  State  where  Northern  people 
have  lately  settled,  planted  orange  groves, 
built  up  towns  or  founded  rural  communities. 
Here  everything  is  new  and  at  a  formative 
period.  Many  towns  are  now  languishing  after 
the  collapse  of  some  exciting  boom. 

The  Northern  farmer  and  fruit  grower  has 
to  commence  anew  and  learn  the  lessons  of 
long  experience  all  over  again  in  this  semi- 
tropical  land ;  for  very  many  of  the  crops  and 
fruits  that  do  so  well  up  North  cannot  be 
profitably  grown  here.  And  often  railroad 
freights  consume  all  the  profits  of  a  successful 
crop  of  vegetables.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
large  variety  of  products  that  can  be  grown 
in  abundance  and  with  profit  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  present  experimen¬ 
tal  stage  will  have  been  passed ;  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  grand  future  before  Florida. 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  a  stale  theme.  All 
will  acknowledge  that  her  winters  are  simply 
delightful ;  but  some  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  summers  are  quite  comfortable,  and 
free  from  the  trying  and  almost  intolerable 
extremes  of  heat  you  experience  up  North. 
Old  settlers  here  have  complained  of  the  heat 
this  season,  but  the  thermometer  has  verj^ 
rarely  gone  above  90  degrees.  While  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  the  sun  is  fierce,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  as  well  as  ladies  carry  umbrellas,  yet 
the  heat  is  not  sultry  or  oppressive  ;  and  about 
two  or  three  in  the  afternoon  a  nice  breeze 
springs  up  from  ocean,  gulf  or  lake,  and  the 
nights  are  invariably  cool  aud  refreshing. 
Brother  Keigwin,  our  esteemed  synodical  mis¬ 
sionary,  has  spent  twelve  years  in  Florida,  en¬ 
joying  the  summers  as  well  as  the  winters. 

I  have  never  heard  any  complaints  from  North¬ 
ern  people  on  that  score.  However,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  take  it  the  whole  year 
through,  there  is  so  much  warm  weather  that 
the  effect  is  somewhat  enervating.  We  some¬ 
times  long  for  a  bracing,  invigorating  cold 
snap.  In  summer  we  have  frequent  showers, 
which  cool  the  atmosphere  and  are  very  re  • 
freshing.  Some  of  our  ministers,  however,  do 
go  North  for  a  long  vacation  every  summer — 
more  for  the  change,  I  imagine,  than  to  escape 
the  heat. 

Our  Presbyterian  churches  in  Florida,  in 
connection  with  the  Atlantic  Synod,  are  few 
and  far  between.  As  a  general  rule,  salaries 
are  small,  and  also  the  membership  of  the 
churches.  Most  pastors  have  two  or  more 
fields  There  are  many  drawbacks  and  dis¬ 
couragements.  Many  of  the  members  are  away 
North  several  months  in  the  year.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  South¬ 
ern  people  against  the  “Yankee  churches”; 
and,  as  elsewhere,  the  times  are  very  hard. 
Presbytery  is  not  largely  attended  because  of 
the  great  distances  to  be  travelled  and  conse¬ 
quent  expense,  for  railroad  fares  in  this  State 
are  not  reasonable.  Nevertheless,  ministers 
and  people  are  gladly  making  sacrifices,  push¬ 
ing  bravely  forward,  and  in  due  time  “they 
shall  reap.”  H.  M.  Goodell. 

Kissuhisk,  Florida. 


October  18,  1894. 
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Practically  it  Supplements  Breathing. 

- -  -  -  - .  .  - 

f 

The  application  of  the  Electropoise  practically  supplements  breathing  to  an  unlim¬ 
ited  degree  by  polarizing  the  entire  body,  and  causing  oxygen  to  be  absorbed  from 
the  air  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  cappillary  cir¬ 
culation  oxidizes  the  blood  before  it  is  taken  to  the  functional  organs  of  the  body 
by  the  internal  circulation.  This  revitalized  blood  tones  up  the  nervous  system;  it 
stimulates  the  secretory  organs,  enabling  them  to  throw  off  or  expel  all  poisonous 
and  effete  matter,  and  all  diseased  tissues;  then  by  strengthening  the  functional  or¬ 
gans  concerned  in  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food  it  builds  up  healthy  tissue 
in  their  stead.  In  short  it  gives  the  system  vitality  enough  to  throw  off  disease 
by  providing  each  organ  of  the  body  sufficient  strength  to  enable  it  to  properly 
perform  its  allotted  part  in  maintaining  health. 

The  unimpeachable  testimony  of  hundieds  of  zuell  known  people  establishes  be¬ 
yond  questiofi  the  merits  of  this  new  fyicthod  of  ti  eat7nent ;  especially  has  its  value 

been  demonstrated  in  cases  beyond  the  power  of  the  usual  remedies . 

If  interested,  fuller  information  cheerfully  furnished. 


“But”  says  Professor  Totten  of  Yale  College, 


“Thanks  be  to  God  there  is  a  remedy  for  such  as  be  sick  — one  single, 
simple  remedy— an  instrument  called  the  Electropoise.  We  do  not  per¬ 
sonally  know  the  parties  who  control  this  instrument,  but  we  do  know  of 
its  value.  We  are  neither  agents,  nor  in  any  way  financially  interested  in 
the  matter.’*— In  his  bock  “Our  Race,”  vol.  page  226. 


Dr.  De  Puy’s  Experience. 

The  followinK  is  from  Rev.  W.  H.  De  Puy,  A.M., 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  editor  of  thePcopJe’s  Cyclopedia  and 
several  other  well-known  work*,  and  now  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  Chriittian  Advocate  at  New  York, 
a  position  which  he  has  filled  for  more  than  twenty 
years : 

New  York.  Dec.  20,  18B8. 

Myself  and  family  have  received  so  much 
benefit  from  the  use  of  your  Electropoise,  and 
I  have  become  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  its 
practical  value  as  a  curative  agent  that  I  feel 
warranted  in  commending  it  without  reserve 
to  the  public. 

One  of  my  friends,  a  widely  known  and 
highly  esteemed  clergyman  and  educator, 
after  using  the  Electropoise  for  nearly  two 
years  in  his  family,  said  to  me  more  than 
once,  after  thoroughly  testing  its  merits,  that 
if  he  “could  not  get  another  he  vxntld  not  take 
a  thousand  dollars  for  it.  ” 

I  cheerfully  give  you  my  permission  to  uae 
this  brief  note  in  any  way  which  may  aid  you 
in  introducing  the  instrument  to  the  attention 
Qf  any  community.  Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  D*  POY. 


(yRE5  D15EA5E. 

WITHOUT 

Me.dicin^. 


AN 

NOT  A  BATTERY. 

OXYGEN 

NO  SHOCK. 

(»v  AMOftmon) 

NO  RECHARGING. 

HOME  CURE. 

or  EXTRA  EXPENSE. 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  descriptive  book  givinf 
the  theory,  the  results,  the  price.  Its  sim¬ 
plicity,  its  ease  of  successful  application, 
its  difference  from  other  treatments, 
and  why  It  often  cures  when  they  fail  ? 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO., 

1122  BROADWAY,  NSW  VOflK, 


Mrs.  Justice  Jackson. 

1811  K  '‘T  ,  N.  W..  I 

Washingtos.  D.  «  .,  S'eb.  S,  1(<94.  f 

Ever  since  I  began  tu  use  the  Electropoise 
in  our  family,  I  have  taken  frequrnt  occasion 
to  speak  to  my  friends  of  its  wonderful  cura 
five  powers.  We  have  both  the  pocket  and 
wall  Electropoise,  and  we  would  not  part  »\ilh 
either  under  any  circumstances. 

I  have  found  that  no  medi<  ine  or  drugs  will 
so  quickly  give  relief  as  the  Electropoise,  and 
]iarticularly  is  this  true  of  a  cough,  or  in  case 
of  sleeplessness  The  application  of  the  in¬ 
strument  almost  instantly  stops  the  cough, 
and  thereafter  produces  sleep.  Ordinarily,  I 
decline  to  give  public  testimonials,  for  I  very 
much  dislike  notoriety  in  any  form,  but  I  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  the  Electropoise, 
because  of  the  wonderful  relief  it  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  our  family. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Howell  E.  Jackson. 

In  addition  to  Justice  Jackson’s  family,  t  so  other 
judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  hAve 
th«  Electropois«  in  their  households. 


Margaret,  Anna,  Mellie  Kellogg  (triplets  14  months),  Watkins,  New  York. 

The  mother  of  these  sprightly  little  ones  knew  the  value  of  Ridge’s  Pood — so  she  has  them  with  her  today. 


nf'rtVVt'h  growth,)  depends  upon  nourishment. 

W 1 1 1 1  il  VJ 1  vF  TT  LI  1  That  is  the  important  problem  in  the  critical  period 
of  youthful  development  familiarly  known  as  “growing.”  The  rapidly  increasing  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  vital  forces  makes  a  severe  demand  upon  the  nutritive  powers;  and  the  failure 
to  obtain  adequate  nourishment  often  results  in  a  permanently  stunted  and  impover¬ 
ished  physique. 

Ridge’s  Food  supplies  this  need  more  abundantly  than  anv  other  known  diet.  It 
combines  the  two  requisites  of  high  nutritive  value  and  perfect  digestibility  to  a 
degree  which  has  made  it  lor  thirty  years  the  means  of  physical  salvation  to  the  children 
and  youth  of  succeeding  generations.  • 

The  same  properties  have  made  It  the  unfailing  reliance  of  nursing  mothers.  Invalids, 
convalescents,  and  all  others  suffering  from  weakened  or  Impaired  digestion.  It  not  sold  by 
y  u-  uius^ix  a  aaiupie  can  will  be  sent  for  10  cents  by  the  manufacturers. 

A  pamphlet  prepared  hyap  psirtan  of  large  experUnee.  With  (nrotuoUe  hints  for  the  child 
and  the  aged,  wul  he  sent  to  any  addi  ess  mentioning  this  publieation  and  sending  stamps  for  re¬ 
turn  VO*  age. 

WOOLRICH  &  COMPANY,  Sole  Mnf rs..  Palmer,  Mass. 


Warmth  and  cleanliness  are  vital  to  good  health.  By  actual  experience  only  can  you  conceive  the 
comfort  our  handy,  portable  heater  gives.  It  quickly  dispels  chill  or  dampness  in  sitting-room,  bath-room, 
chamber  or  nursery ;  will  boil  a  kettle  or  fry  a  steak.  Heats  a  large  room  in  coldest  weather.  Handsomely 
nickel  plated.  Ontral  Draft,  Round  Wick,  Brass  Unmer.  Une  gallon  kerosene  lasts  is  hours. 


*  n  MEDITERRANEAN, 

B7  SPECIALLY  GEABTEEED  8TEAMEE, 

Entire  Expense  Only  $52ii 

xta’xso'zi 

To  Bermuda,  Asores,  Gibraltar,  Alhambra.  Algiers, 
Malta  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  Jaffa, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  etc., 

Calfa,  Mount  Carmel,  Bey-rout, 

Rhodes,  Kmyma,  Kphesus, 
Constantinople.  Athens, 

Naples,  Pompeii, 
and  Rome. 

This  grand  tour  will  come  at  a  season  of  the  year  crr- 
resDoDdlng  to  our  June. 

Leavinir  New  York  Feb.  6.  1896,  by  the  ptlstial  new 
American  Line  (Red  Star)  steamer  THE  FRJESLA  TiJi 
(7600 ’ons).  Ocean  and  H.  R.  tickets  to  ail  parts  of  the 
world.  Send  for  Fourisi  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CLARK.  Tourist  Agent,  113  Broadway,  N.  T. 


FOR  THB  WINTER,  GO  TO 

TJ'Xy  jE^. 

Forty-eight  hours  by  elegant  steamship  weekly. 
FOR  WINTER  TOCBR,  GO  TO 

XB3'X>X]E2S. 

Thirty-day  trip;  16  days  in  the  tropics.  $6.00  a  day  for 
transportation,  meals,  and  stateroom. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  information  apply  to 

QUEBEC  8.  8.  CO.,  39  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

or  to  Thomas  Cook  and  Son’s  Agencies. 


vouus. 

THE  SOAPS  Ft’-...*  t»  LSP  as  AVfSSii  nwsty 
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Souvenir  „„„ 

Book  NORTHWEST, 

containing  one  hundred  colored 
etchings  and  reproductions.  YOU 


Send  ten  cents  to 


WANT  IT  I 


After  trial  you  pay  the  retail  value  of  the  Soaps  alone.  All  middlemen's 
profits  are  returned  to  you  in  valuable  premiums,  so  well  bought  as  to  save  you 
half  the  regular  retail  prices.  The  Larkin  plan  saves  you  half  the  cost.  The  i 
manufacturer  alone  adds  VALUE ;  every  middleman  adds  COST.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  paper  know  every  claim  is  sustained  by  the  facts. 

Many  people  prefer  to  send  cash  with  order — it  is  not  asked — but  if  yon  remit 
in  advance,  you  will  receive  in  addition  to  all  extraa  named,  a  nice  present  for  the 
lady  of  the  house,  and  shipment  same  day  order  is  received.  The  publishers  also 


or  HEATER  does  not  prove  all  expected.  Booklet  illnstrating  ten  other  pre¬ 
miums,  including  the  famous  Chautauqua  Desk,  free  upon  application,  ^nooi^sxd  by  Physicians. 

Write  your  order  like  this,  TO-DAY — while  you  think  of  it,  or  cut  this  out  and  sign  it : 

“You  may  ship  me,  subject  to  thirty  days’  trial,  ONE  COMBINATION  BOX  OF  “  SWEFT 
HOME”  SOAP,  with  extras,  etc.,  and  the  CHAUTAUQUA  HEATER. 

Cy  If  after  thirty  days’  trial  I  find  the  Soaps  and  tlie  Heater  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  represented, 
I  will  remit  you  $10.00,  if  not,  I  will  notify  you  goods  are  subject  to  your  order  and  you  must  remove  them, 
making  no  charge  for  what  I  have  used.’* 

JY'amc, . . . . . . - . 

Occupation, . . Street  jN’o . — . . . 

P,  O . . . . . State,... . . 

EX^LRJilK-SOsAP/AlFQ  •  ^  uffaLd,NX 


The  Edange'.isi  sent  on  trial  Three  Months  for  25  cents. 


F.  I.  WHITNEY,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

(Mtniion  ihU  paper.) 


Evangelist 

Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  EV AH  GEL!  ST, 

33  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 
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\fHURCH*';S^S<iHOOL. 

^^jSuNP/^^rsfATm. 

X^ULPIT^  iU7^  TFORM 

rt  nor'^^^^iTURE. 

ULUdu  furniture,  go., 

»& —  NOQT+IVI LLEJ.  MICH. 


Remington 

•  Standard  • 

Typewriter. 

A  Deyelopment — not  an  Experiment. 


Many  Notable  Improvements 

•klllfully  IncArporated  into  the  CMentlal  fea¬ 
tures  of  Simple  and  Durable  Construction  for 
which  the  Remington  Is  famous. 


is  a  Sign  of  Civilisation. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


Wycoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

337  Broadway,  New  York. 


Primitive  peoples  are  little  concerned  about  the  nature 
of  their  food,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  served.  With 
culture  and  refinement  comes  the  desire  to  elaborate  the 
menu,  and  devote  nxire  time  and  attention  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table. 

The  doctors  tell  us  that  it  is  not  conducive  to  good 
digestion  to  begin  a  meal  with  solid  food;  but  if  a  little  hot 
bouillon  or  consomme  is  first  taken,  a  free  flow  of  gastric 
juice  is  promoted  and  the  stomach  is  prepared  for  the  reception 
and  digestion  of  heavier  food.  Thus,  we  have  scientific 
sanction  for  the  custom,  in  civilized  communities,  of  beginning 
dinner  with  soup,  a  habit  which  probably  had  its  origin  in 
the  pleasure  which  the  palate  experiences  from  contact  with 
warm  liquids  after  a  fast  of  some  hours. 

Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef  is  invaluable  as  a  foundation 
or  “stock”  for  all  good  soups.  Its  convenience  and  economy 
justify  its  wide  popularity. 

A  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles”  may  be  had,  free, 
by  sending  your  address  to 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


HOUSE 


Oooking  Utensils, 

Cutlery,  Crockery, 

Fine  China  and  Gla.s) 
Cedar  and  Caniphorwooil  Chests, 
Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Eddy  Ref rlger.’ tor- 


130  and  132  W.  42nd  Street. 


Jay  C.  IVemple  Co., 

hades, 
hadings, 
hade  Rollers. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 

tS53-%5S  Wabash  Ave.,  I  537-539  Broadway, 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  I  N  Y.  CITY. 


Empire 


MEANS  the  BEST /or 

COOKING  ^ 
HEATING 

TWO  GOLD  MEDALS. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir. 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  or 
temporal  interests  of  your  church. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  prompt  ana 
reliabife  info  mation  on  churen  problems  of  whatever 
sort,  and  a  a  subscriber  you  are  entitled  to  use  our 
facilities  freely.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


INE  URGUI  manuFACI 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  18,  1894 


Mothers  and  Daughters 


OF  THE 


Presbyterian  Faith. 

These  days  GOOD  FIGURE  outclasses  all  other 
charms,  excepting  GOOD  HEALTH. 

The  mothers  and  the  daughters,  whether  for  home  or  social  duties  and  life,  know 
that  both  good  figure  and  good  health  depend  much  on  perfect  dressing. 


ALL  EYES, 
AS  YOU  SEE, 


ARE  ON  THE 
LATEST  AND  BEST— 


THE 


yu,l^iei,lhis  is  it! 

IrtcjAcnjON  ^WCtWmst 
X//  >  ^icd Jor^lTK^ica^\V^ca  -  * 

r  /  ^  )  Will  fit  you  liH.eAglo\/e.Ar\d  j  ^  T^'‘ 

ktcf  ^  sKapcljf  Kcalrtvy  j 


GENUINE  JACKSON  COMBINATION 

CORSET  WAIST. 


Re  sure  you  find  this  in  RED. 


A  Million  already  in  use.  Send  us  your  waist 
measure,  stating  whether  white,  drab  or  gold  is  de¬ 
sired,  together  with  $1.50,  and  we  will  send  you  a  pair 
of  the  best  unbreakable,  hygienic,  perfect  fitting,  good 
figure  producing,  healthful  corsets  you  have  ever  worn. 


TRT  A  PAIR  AND  BE  A  HEALTHY  PRESBYTERIAN. 


Only  the  QENUiNE  have  it. 


Address, 


Jackson  Corset  Co., 


m 


LADY  AGENTS  WANTED. 


JACKSON,  MICH 


.4  '  VA.  . 
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